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Society Without Books ? 

''A room without books is as a body without soul", said Qcero. So is true of any society. Books have 
indeed such a profound influence on our total make up that we can hardly visualise a society without 
books. In this Special Issue of Unwersity Naps an effort been made to examine how and in what manner 
books really touch our lives. The theme has been explored under a number of sub-themes like Readii^ and 
Thinking, Qobalisation of Knowledge, Library and Learning, Books in the Information Age, University 
PubUshi%j, Books for Higher Education, and Books for Research. 

In the opening piece, S. Mudmkumaran et al, while exploring how reading and listening have affected 
thinking from the primitive society onwards and changed the course of our histc»y conclude that 'books 
and sodety are lcx:ked in an inter-dependent and inter-penetrative relationship. When read, bcx>ks, the 
analytic receptors of thought becon^ endless generators of thought and foe modem scx:iety is oim which 
cannot exist without thought, that is, without books'. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah traces the emergence of he 
^Right to Reading' and shows how this right leads to the irecessity of ensuring he Treedom of Expression'. 
If to Gitika Dutta Dhupkar 'reading is he signature of civilisation and books are a Imdge to a better world', 
to Maharaj Sin^ reading provides 'a v^ healthy and much needed academic dieP. Introspecting as to 
how bcx)ks have endured in his life, C.R. Mitra ccmcludes 'books are the most inexpoisive way of living up 
to the demands of a knowledge society and to become an effective member of he same'. His faih that 
Ixwks shall endure is not derived from a mere faih, it is a part of a practical philosc^hy of life'. While M.S. 
Ramamurhy concerns himself with the free flow of knowledge across the frontiers and our ability to put 
that knowledge to effective use, Abul Hasan fcxusses on the book devdopment policies in Aaa and 
reassures us that books are not yet 'an endangered species'. Sewa Singh in his article on T-ibrary and 
Learning' points to he inevitable transformation of he role of library from service provision based on 
collection of materials to an access point for providing infonnation. A.R. Sethi examines he catalytic role 
of the library/information professionals in this social transformation. Writing on he 'Books in he 
Infonnation Age', T. Vishwanathan reports on the potentialities of CD-ROM and a discernible trend 
towards electronic publi^ing. Amrik Singh cogently aigues 'why we are wihout a couple erf good 
university presses?' While Anand Samp decries preponderance of guide boc^ and textbooks structured 
to pass examinations and the lack of books hat challenge the intellect^ A.P. Snvastava cc»nmends for con¬ 
sideration an acquisition programme on the lines of he Library of Congress Acqui^tion Programme or he 
Canadian Acquisition Programme to er\sure adequate provision of books for Mgher education. Discussmg 
the sub-theme 'Books for Research' Pawan Sikka deplores the lack of breaktiutni^ research and cniginal 
publications, while J.N. Kapur pleads for incentives for authors and publishers to promote research and 
scientific publications. 

Another theme chosen for this issue was 'My Favourite Reading'. Readers were invited to discuss any 
outstanding book or books they may have enjoyed reading during the last three years and d\are the thrill 
they experienced with the readers. They could also write on a particular author whose works had 
interested and inspired them. The response has been very encouraging and we have quite a good crop 
from all over the country. However, three papers in this section do not strictly adhere to this theme. 
Meenakshi Mukherjee's 'Indian English Literature in the Global Context' has been included for it is a 
commentary on the entire gamut of Indian Writing in English. Fr. Pereira's 'The Pleasure of Reading' finds 
a place for it sums up all that our contributors to this section are trying to de^ribe. Man Mohan Lai's 
'Evaluation of Literature Through Indian Epistemology' is there for it provides an original tool that should 
serve as a touchstone for the evaluation of literature from the standpoint of Indian sensibilities. 

This special issue is dedicated to the llth New Delhi World Book Fair being held on 5-13 Febmary 
1994. Billed as the largest of all the preceding book fairs, it expects to attract over 900 publishers from all 
over the globe. Israel, Turkey and Austria will be participating in the New Delhi World Book Fair for the 
first time. The Fair will have Africa as its central theme with focus on Africa and publishing trends. Two 
seminars 'Africa and India : Publishing for a New Age' and 'Black Writing Across the Continents' have 
been i^anned to sharpen tiie focus. Academic journals will have a pride of place matched only by rfiildren 
books from over 30 countries. We wish our readers good buys and the Fair a grand success. 
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SOCIETY AND BOOKS 
Reading and Thinking 

S. Muthukumaran * 

A. Joseph ** 

M. Balasubramanian *** 


Society is a cohesive structure of individuals 
who come together sharing certain values that 
range from the cultural to the commercial. The 
hooping together of individuals in a social group 
rests on the interaction of people knit with a com¬ 
mon purpose and bn the participation of people in 
social and socializing events. A major instrument/ 
medium of social participation is language. The 
verbal mode of social interaction, based on the prin¬ 
ciple of shared human existence, has bound scx:ie- 
ties into nationhood and nations into transnational 
brotherhood. Even in those times in communal ex¬ 
istence when the written form of communication 
had not been invented, the tradition of oral commu¬ 
nication united people into tribes. The myths of the 
races, from the African to the Teutonic and from the 
Irish to the Indian, had helped forge and maintain 
the social identity of tribes and races. The folk liter¬ 
acy traditions that are prevalent still aaoss coun¬ 
tries and continents can be viewed as survi\brs of 
the preliterate linguistic communication of social 
beings. Among others, those oral texts had the vital 
function of knitting people into a common social 
identity, which might be viewed as a forerunner to 
the modem national consciousness of any society. 
In the primitive societies, the unwritten texts were 
the agents of social integration of individuals. 

Writing, Reading and Thinking — 

A Cyclical Process 

The advent of writing had a great impact not 
only on the standardization of language, smoothing 
out or minimising regional variations, but on the 
social organization of human beings. Though at the 
initial stages of writing, knowledge was accessible 
only to a few, the curiosity of men regarding the 
advantages of literacy soon turned books into magi¬ 
cal entities of power. Efforts were taken to translate 
the knowledge and wisdom enshrined in the books 
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of other societies into one's own language in an 
attempt to build a more cultured society. Thus, 
books became generators of changes in society. 
They also became the testing ground of ideological 
conflicts and revolutions. Created in a social frame¬ 
work, books became the creators of social phenom¬ 
ena. 

It may be quite revealing to consider the signifi¬ 
cance of the words used to refer to Books, Reading 
and Thinking in an ancient but living language 
Tamil: Nool is the word for book. It means straight¬ 
ening out, i.e., it straightens out the thinking and 
clears all the doubts of the reader. Padi is the word 
for reading. It means a step or a step in the process 
of acquiring knowledge or a step towards attaining 
the target or aim. En is the word for thinking. The 
word also means numerals or abstraction of ideas. 
Thus it may be seen that these words themselves 
point out how books influence thinking, how read¬ 
ing is a step towards acquiring knowledge, how 
thinking leads to assimilation of knowledge and 
conceptualization of thought, and how reading and 
thinking lead to generation of new books. Thus, a 
book that communicates ideas/thoughts would, 
when read, generate an unending chain of thoughts 
which, in turn, could be formulated into books. 
Centres of reading and thinking, books thtis become 
a central social phenomenon in a(ny) society's life. 

Generation of New Way of Thinking and Reading 

Books have played a quite significant role in 
shaping new societies and in reshaping old ones 
into new. For example the contributions made by 
King Alfred ^tween 871 to 899 in creating a soci¬ 
ety/nation rich in literature and culture have been 
recorded in history. The whole system of political 
economy and economic administration prevalent in 
the form of unwritten thought was put into writing 
in Sangam Literature in Tamil and in Kautilya's 
Arthasasira in Sanskrit. The need for the existence of 
a society with all its fields of activities integrated 
had t^en felt even in past societies. When the texts 
of the Scriptures and prayers used in the church 



were in Latin, the natives of the land, ignorant of the 
classical tongue of Scriptural mystery, could not 
participate in the spiritual proceedings. Reading 
and listening to prayers in a context in which all the 
factors stood in a culturally homogenous relation¬ 
ship alone could facilitate a sense of non-alienated 
fulfilment. The ninth century Moravian Mission led 
by Constantine-Cyril and Methodius aimed at inte¬ 
grating the spiritual component with the rest of the 
Slavic culture by rendering the Scripture in the 
Slavic language. The Mission, as Roman Jakobson 
has remarked ("Semiotics", Dialogues 1980, 156), 
had far-reaching national and socio-political conse¬ 
quences in its effort to integrate : "... the ritual signs 
of the ceremony, the verbal signs of the mother tongue, 
and the iconographic signs in the historical struggle for a 
language to be used in the divine service, and therefore for 
the entire country, which would be understandable to 
everyone, and thus for equality for every person and 
every people ... The major consequence of the Mo¬ 
ravian Mission was the keen awakening of the lin¬ 
guistic and national consciousness of the Slavic so¬ 
ciety. 

Emergence of Socio-Political Identity 
through Reading 

In India itself, the instance of the written text 
being used to build up national consciousness can 
be seen during the Independence Movement. 
Subramania Bharathiaris essays in Tamil on nation¬ 
alism and patriotism succeeded in generating emo¬ 
tion-charged thoughts on the need for the emer¬ 
gence of a free Indian nation. Reading of such texts 
and the public singing of the patriotic poems trig¬ 
gered off fervent reflections on the political 
struggle. As a matter of fact, the role of published 
texts in mobilizing a concerted r^ationalist move¬ 
ment throughout India was massively significant. 
The role of words on print and of words in public 
performances like plays, recitations and sp>eechcs in 
gathering the public into a nationalist movement 
could be seen unmistakably in the Irish Movement 
also. Recreation of the Irish myth and the pervasive 
manipulation of the Irish peasant idiom and speech- 
rhythm in books led to a resurgent awareness of 
Irishness in the minds of the people of Ireland. The 
efforts of America in the past and (Canada at present 
to forge a post-colonial national identity and to 
export their culture and cultural history through 
books prove how a society can be and is shaped by 
words. The arguments so far made reveal that the 
use of books in moulding and defining a society/ 
nation is a global phenomenon. 


Reading, Thinking and Power Structure 

Books that are brought into existence in and for 
the society go beyond just shaping societies. They 
play a significant instrumental role in changir^ the 
very structure of the society in which they have 
been created. The Moravian Mission mentioned 
earlier was partly a society-changing phenomenon 
because it aimed at radically altering the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal convention. The objective of cultural integration 
implicit in the movement also underlined the free¬ 
dom of the society from ecclesiastical imperialism 
of Latin. However, it was with the Reformation in 
Europe that reading and thinking became a move¬ 
ment that was far-reaching in its consequences so¬ 
cially and religiously. The claim of Luther, Tyndale 
and Wycliffe that the words of God should be made 
to reach the common p)eople in their own everyday 
language was, of course, based on the spirit of de¬ 
mocratization of religion. But the claim went be¬ 
yond this in a sociological sense in that it challenged 
the whole class of clergy and of the privileged few 
who had a monopolistic hold on reading and inter¬ 
pretation of the Gospel. The clergy and the aristo¬ 
crats feared that the availability of the Scriptures to 
the common people would empower them to ques¬ 
tion the power of the social superiors in the class- 
structure. It was feared that the hierarchy would 
crumble and the existing social order would col¬ 
lapse. The leaders of the movement, quite aware of 
the momentous social implications, went on with 
their mission at the risk of getting themselves burnt 
at the stake. The success of Reformation only em¬ 
phasised how writing, which is the off-spring of 
society, can change both the surface and the deep 
structures of the society. In the Tamil society also, 
the course of a similar movement could be found. 
The imaginative religious contributions of the 
Bhakti Movement in Tamil swept into the northern 
regions of India and generated a revival of spiritual 
fervour. The Tamil movement could also be seen as 
a major step towards the use of Tamil as the lan¬ 
guage of worship in temples. Though the apparent 
aim was to usher in hope of redemption to the 
common man, the ultimate effect was to reveal to 
the people the power of literacy. The emphasis on 
intelligent comprehension and on the reflective 
competence of the mind, which are the results of 
reading and thinking, tilted the balance of power 
from the self-selected few to the historically less 
privileged classes. In political parlance, power 
would pass on from oligarchy to democracy. That is 
to say, a great revolution in social order and power 
structure was inevitable. 
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Reading and Radical Thinking 

In the ancient world, great masters of thought 
had spoken against any form of revolution that 
would undermine the existing value systems. Plato 
(Kepublic) was for a stable and unalterable system of 
values; Aristotle (Politics) held the view that any 
radical alteration in basic values would result in 
revolution; and, Cicero (De Republica), who equates 
revolution with sedition, remarks that those in 
power should be '"always armed to meet emergencies 
which unsettle the constitution”. The books of these 
three great masters could not stop revolutions from 
taking place in the socio-political scene. But, in St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Milton there is the recogni¬ 
tion that corruption and inequality, which violate 
the sense and operation of justice and equality, 
breed revolutions. 

It is with the books and pamphlets of Milton 
that the modem and revolutionary attitude to edu¬ 
cation and society surfaces in the strongest of terms. 
Milton (On Education) put forth the idea that true 
education should mould pupils into "enlightened 
cultivated, responsible citizens and leaders”. He placed 
emphasis on the need for teaching the sciences, 
though he also held that the sense of subordination 
to the Bible should also be taught. Milton's concept 
of education, anticipating John Dewey in many 
ways, envisaged preparing learners for playing a 
better and more fruitful role in society. But, far 
more revolutionary, at its time, was Milton's socio¬ 
political attitude as enundated in "The Tenures of 
Kings and Magistrates”. It claimed that men were 
free-born and hence had the liberty and right to 
reject any ruler even if he were not a tyrant and to 
choose a ruler ”as seems best to them”. Milton's con¬ 
cept that actual power resides with the people was 
far ahead of his times. Though the reading of such 
writings and critical thinking over them were not 
widespread during Milton's own time, the ideas got 
circulated through the society. The rise of the par¬ 
liamentarians to power, coeval with Milton's 
writings, and the consequent socio-political 
changes confirmed beyond doubt the sodety- 
changing p>ower of books. 

The instance of books changing the course of a 
society, a nation and the political scene comes out 
stronger in the case of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. His 
views expressed in Observations aver that inequality 
in sodety leads to unfair accumulation of wealth 
and that wealth leads to luxury and idleness : ”The 
primary source of evil is inequality; inequality has made 


possible the accumulation of wealth. The xoords rich and 
poor are only relative terms; wherever men are equal, 
there will be neither rich nor poor. Wealth inevitably 
leads to luxury and idleness; luxury permits a cultiva¬ 
tion of the arts, and idleness that of the sciences”. The 
most striking argument here is that the develop¬ 
ment and function of the arts and the sdences are 
related to social inequality and injustice. Rigidly 
institutionalized education with a spedfic class-ori¬ 
entation would help the few wealthy in power to 
wield more and more power. The poor maprity 
have to sweat themselves out in serving the power 
of the rich. To break the stranglehold of such a 
grave perpetuation of inequality, there should be 
socio-economic justice which would see to it that 
each has something and that none has anything in 
excess, and the social structure and vision should be 
such that the majority are not kept suppressed in 
slavery by the few possessing wealth and therefore 
power. Human relationships should be based not 
on the tyrannical imposition of the convenience of 
the few over the majority, but on sodal contract ac¬ 
cording to which one ol^ys "the self-prescribed lauf' 
that ensures liberty. Even education becomes a 
"free and accepted contract between teacher and pupils”. 
TT>e idea that a sense of total commitment to collec¬ 
tivity should replace the practice of the powerful 
wealthy flaying the economically and sodally dis¬ 
advantaged found an immediate echo in the hearts 
of the French society. Thus, the French Revolution 
could be construed as a social phenomenon that 
materialized through the power of books, especially 
the books of Rousseau. 

A similar relationship between the world of 
ideas and books and society was witnessed, but on 
a different scale, in India. Surendranath Banerjee 
through the issues of The Bengalee and* Ranade 
through Indu Prakash generate^ the Swadeshi 
Movement and the Hindu reformist movement all 
over India. No less was the impact of the social/ 
religious reformist ideas of Swanti Dayananda Sar- 
aswathi on the population of India, especially the 
Indian intelligentsia. Swamiji's movement for the 
removal of the "medieval excrescences” of Hinduism 
and for creating a caste-free and idol-worship-free 
Hindu society influenced even creative writers like 
Tagore (Cora) and went a long way in giving a 
modem face to convention and orthodoxy. That 
words and books had the revolutionary force to 
change the existing mode of social thinking was 
proved by the social reformist movement launched 
by E.V. Ramasamy Naikar in the Southern parts of 
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India. Thiru. Vi.Ka's reflections on the status of 
women and his recommendations for the 
upliftment of women were equally powerful in not 
only creating succesdve generations of revolution¬ 
ary thought, but in changing the social milieu and 
conceptions of the day. 

Reading, Thought and Ideology 

On the socio-pc^itical scene too appeared pow- 
aful books that radically revolutionised people's 
attitude to society and social structure. The writings 
of Karl Marx introduced the idea thatrevolution is a 
decisive function in the historical process and that it 
is a regular phenomenon that a newly ascendant 
class should overthrow the outworn class in power. 
The mode of production and the question of rela¬ 
tions between production and the class divisions 
are crucial factors in creating a situation of revolu¬ 
tionary potential. The idea of prc^rossive alienation 
of the working class from its own product and the 
interpretation of history as successive attempts at 
exploitation in different forms reverberated 
through the length and breadfli of the erstwhile 
USSR. Further explicatory writings on Marx by 
Lenin and the systematic exposition and teaching of 
Marxism corroded the old traditional values. The 
success of the Marxist values radically changed the 
entire face of social life in the USSR. China, too, 
reveals how the ideological battle through books 
could shatter the ancient social and socio-politico- 
economic systems and change the whole course of a 
society. 

Books could become an ideological instrument 
in the hands of the anti-Marxist, capitalist society as 
well. The Marxist regime could be viewed, as it has 
been, as another form of exploitation of labour and 
it has been argued that the Marxist society has suc¬ 
ceeded only in creating the apparent, a new bureau¬ 
cratic managerial class. E.M. Forster and Living¬ 
stone, though they speak in favour of a highly regi¬ 
mented rulership of a less mature society till it grew 
strong in maturity to choose a right government for 
itself, are fervent spokesmen of democracy. The old 
Aristotelian concept of the struggle between oligar¬ 
chy and democracy has now become a conflict be¬ 
tween capitalist and anti-capitalist camps. The huge 
sums of money spent on printing books for propa¬ 
gation of their respective social and political ideals 
by the USA and the erstwhile USSR in the past is a 
clear evidence to the fact that books are the training 
ground for effecting and spreading socio-political 
changes. The book has remained and still remains 
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such a great force in flte society that a society with¬ 
out books cannot be imagined. 

Reading and Scientific Thou^t 

Even as books are inseparably related to fee 
structure of social values, feey are closely linked 
with the development of modem scientific and 
technological society. 

Books are the records of all scientific discover¬ 
ies. As compendium of all the results and findings 
of scientific research, books have become the major 
means of circulation of scientific truths and achieve¬ 
ments. The explosive growth of scientific and tech¬ 
nological knowledge cannot be adequately dealt 
with without books that carry investigative find¬ 
ings to all comers of the world. Sharing of scientific 
knowledge and the common pooling of scientific 
resources would be impossible without books. 

Books are the place for justifying fee need for 
scientific growth. Bronowski and a host of other 
scientists have argued, through writing, in favour 
of scientific advancement and against the popular 
misconception that science has brought man to the 
brink of extinction. Such writings place the blame 
on man, the user of science rather than on science 
which is an instrument of growth and social pros¬ 
perity. 

Books are used as the medium for explicating 
and publicising the fruitful applications of science 
to everyday life. Hardin Jones has written exten¬ 
sively on the ruinous effects of drug abuse and how 
drugs could be utilized for bettering life. 

Books also promote the use of the scientific 
mode of investigation of the problems of everyday 
life, both individual and social. Spreading of the 
scientific temper and the use of the empirical 
method in ordinary life has been the life-mission of 
some of the writers. Thomas Henry Huxley and 
J.B.S. Haldane are classic examples. 

Like the books that deal with human and social 
values, the science and scientific books also aim at 
shaping and changing the existing society into a 
better one. 

Reading and National Identity 

Meant for circulation of ideas, books bind read¬ 
ers into a community. The subject matter dealt with. 
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the way the message is conveyed and the communi¬ 
cative strat^cs employed appeal to specific sets of 
readers and as many reading communities would 
be there as there are text-types. Each such reading 
community becomes a miniature society. Beyond 
such miniature societies of readers is the larger 
group that shares in and is bound by the same 
culture. Books that are the product and the perpetu- 
ators of a society's culture emphasise the basic 
unity of a society, though the society may have 
diverse faces on the surface. The subcultural, lin¬ 
guistic and other differences are forged into a broad 
cultural unity by books. The epics of ancient India 
stand as a monumental evidence to the power of 
books to build a larger cohesive community of 
tion. And the time may not be far off when book^, 
the medium that relates men, mind and society will 
have it in their power to unite the nations of the 
world into a world community. 

Conclusion 

Books have come to stay as a major tool for 
man to focus his inquisitive spirit on the phenom¬ 
ena of the society. They arc the instrument of obser¬ 
vation for man and the place for man to record what 
has been observed. In the social sciences, humani¬ 


ties and in natural sciences, books have b«:ome 
centres empirical analysis. 'n\ey are the means 
used to explore the relationship between man and 
the world. Books are again instruments for analy¬ 
sing man's relationship to nature from the scientific 
and the metaphysical perspectives. They are the 
living forces that define man, the mode of existence 
of man, and the relationship of man to man and 
man with the things of the world. They are not 
simply the "precious life-blood of a master's spirit" as 
Milton has observed but they are the life blood of 
the whole society of man. They are such a vital part 
of the society that a reader gets of a book what he/ 
she has inherited from the society and the history of 
the society. As held by the structuralists the mind 
has predetermined structures and it elicits such 
structures from the book it reads. A book gives 
what it has taken from the society and the society 
receives more than what it has given to the structur¬ 
ing of a book. This amounts to admitting that books 
and society are locked in an interdependent and 
interpenetrative relationship. When read, books, 
the analytic receptors of thoughts become endless 
generators of thought and the modern society is one 
which cannot exist without thought, that is, without 
books. 
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Reading and Thinking in Relation to Books 


Malcolm S. 

The Correlation 

Reading and thinking arc two closely correlated 
activities. Reading stimulates thinking, enriches it 
and gives rise to further new thinking. Similarly 
thinking when concretised into writing is a source 
of all reading. This does not mean that one cannot 
exist without the other. There is a case of routine 
reading, which is what is called learning by rote, 
when what is read is not absorbed by one's mind, 
but results in the capacity to reprixluce blindly 
what has b«?n read. Similarly, all thinking is not 
based on reading nor leads to reading. Thinking in 
certain metaphysical areas like worship, prayer and 
meditation can arise from the subject being thought 
about and not from reading. While therefore the 
two areas are indejxindent and can go their separate 
ways, their relationship in the form of a correlation 
of reading and thinking is one of the important and 
decisive areas of our life. 

The Voracious Reader 

We have had in this country and in several 
other countries persons who are bom with a special 
gift of reading fast and reading all that they can put 
their hands on. I belong, to some extent, to this 
category, because I have trained myself to be able to 
read a printed page of a book as I do a sentence. 
There is some kind of mental photographic mecha¬ 
nism which photographs the page in one's mind 
and so enables a veiy fast and quick reading. This 
capacity of fast and voracious reading is not to be 
found generally in all persons, but reading itself is a 
human right and it is to that that some attention is 
given. 

The Right to Reading 

The right to reading was proclaimed by 
UNESCO in 1972 in the International Book Year 
when a programme of Book Development and Ac¬ 
tion was set forth to ensure the realisation of this 
right to reading for all people at all times and in all 
places in the shortest pc^sible time, as a further 
back pp to the anti illiteracy campaign. It was at that 
time to ensure the application of this right to read¬ 
ing to all people that a Charter of the Book was 
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framed and launched for adoption by all countries 
and for all people. This did not mean that we could 
or would realise over night the right of ail people 
everywhere to reading and to books. We will in this 
reading and book area continue to have the same 
gap between the ideal and the actual as we have in 
other areas such as the right to freedom for all, the 
right to vote for all, the right to health for all, the 
right to education for all. Like all other rights, this 
declaration of the right to reading through books 
was the setting forth of a claim which could no 
longer be questioned or argued about. It would 
require a long and painful process for its realisation. 
We are used to this in other areas. The existence of 
vast areas of injustice does not modify the right to 
justice. Similarly the existence of the vast ocean of 
illiteracy, which characterises particularly this 
country which has the largest number of illiterates 
in the world at over 300 million, men, women and 
children who cannot read, does not take away the 
urgency, imperative and importance of the right to 
read; rather it is the main beacon light for our drive 
to give everyone the tools of reading including writ¬ 
ing and arithmetic. In regard to this challenge we 
seem to have made a sound start with the Total 
Literacy Campaign which has made over 120 mil¬ 
lion adult illiterates literate with a capacity to read. 
We have a long way to go, quantitatively to give the 
remaining 200 million the facility of reading and 
stimulated thinking. Qualitatively, the vistas are 
ever receding, for reading opens up the WORD — 
and its boundless riches, while thinking charts for 
us the WORLD — and its endless ecstasies and 
agonies. 

The Right to Read and the Oral Tradition 

At one point there was a question whether to 
become knowledgeable about anything, about for 
instance the time of sowing the se^, or the amount 
of fertiliser to be used, or the timing of tillering and 
flowering, there is required the prior capacity for 
reading. We have in this country a strong oral tradi¬ 
tion which not only dominates our families and our 
rural areas which have no or limited access to 
schools or books, but also parts of our culture in 
Carnatic music and dance, for example, which by 
oral transmission through history on to today is 
dominant over the written word. This oral tradition 
is to bo found in the most advanced countries and 
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among the most highly educated f)ersons. in 
Unesco for example after the most careful and de¬ 
tailed report on every problem that was to be dealt 
with had been prepared and made available in the 
then four official languages of its General Assem¬ 
bly, I, as the secretariat head, was invariably asked 
by the representatives of the European and North 
American countries to introduce orally the docu¬ 
ment or the report, because these highly educated 
people and government representatives were either 
too busy for or traditionally averse to reading the 
publications placed before them, and so listened 
with rapt attention to my oral presentation. The 
question can be asked then whether, instead of 
going through all the rigors of learning reading, the 
appropriate information could not be acquired 
orally and acted upon immediately. This juxtaposi¬ 
tion of literacy and oracy however was rejected 
because in a society already divided by caste, colour 
and creed, this would be yet another source of 
division with a small number being able to read and 
therefore having direct access to knowledge and the 
majority unable to read and so depending on this 
minority for their knowledge. The right to reading 
means that everybody must have this independent 
access to knowledge and learning in order to ensure 
that the resulting thinking is creatively possible for 
everyone. 

The Thinkers “ ' 

As all literacy and reading aim at prorhoHng 
and enriching thinking, the right to reading is ac¬ 
companied by the right to thinking. It is this right 
which has given rise to the importance of ensuring 
Freedom of Thought. One of the marks of the con¬ 
trolled and totalitarian society is that this freedom 
of thought is restricted or negated directly by vari¬ 
ous laws and governmental edicts, and indirectly 
by being channeled along certain lines through 
books written and controlled by the state authority. 
Thus the freedom of thought requires also the free¬ 
dom of reading and publishing. Within this cate¬ 
gory of thinking, originating from and being stimu¬ 
lated by reading, there are also the creative person¬ 
alities who are the thinkers in any given point of 
time. Thus the founders of the great religions — 
Confucius, Christ, Mohammad, Buddha, Mahavira, 
Zoroaster are examples of persons who gave think¬ 
ing an original place in life and society. It is their 
thinking that has led to the great religious move¬ 
ments, just as it is the thinking of Karl Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, which has opened up the stream of 
social justice, or Gandhiji, Abraham Lincoln, Burke 
and Gladstone whose thoughts pioneered the way 


for individual md social self development and 
democracy. In cases it is not reading which 
inspired thinking but rather it was thinking that led 
to the whole stream of books and publications asso¬ 
ciated with the religions, with communism and the 
fight for social justice, democracy and the thirst for 
freedom. Books have been and are the focus of all 
reading, thinking and communication. 

The Locale of Reading and Thinking 

Reading and thinking which result in learning 
and which we today call human resource develop¬ 
ment must not be equated with the schools. There 
are a number of learning locales, of which the 
school is only one. Reading and thinking and the 
resultant learning can take place wherever a learn¬ 
ing experience can be had, in the farm, in the fac¬ 
tory, in the bank, in the cooperative, in the trade 
union, in the political party, in the primary child 
welfare centre, in temples, mosques and churches, 
in the innumerable learning programmes that we 
have developed all over, through our families and 
societies. In these continuous and widespread 
learning locales, the teacher will no longer be 
standing where he has been all this time at the front 
of the class or on a raised platform. He will be a 
learner, reading and thinking along with other 
learners, he may be prime inter pares, the first 
learner, because what he is searching for, whether it 
be through reading or thinking is the outline of the 
unknown future in which the other learners will 
have to live. This lightens the impossible task given 
to us teachers who are supposed to help students to 
learn to live in India in 2000 or 2010 or 2020 and 
beyond when most of our students would be only 
10 or 20 or 30 years old, while we, the teachers, who 
only know the India of 30-40 years ago, when we 
learnt our reading and did our thinking. That is 
why we will have to join our students in making all 
learning locales a learning process, and not a teach¬ 
ing shop or an examination passing factory. How 
can we teach a future of which we have no knowl¬ 
edge or experience? And so we must join our fellow 
learners, there will be no teachers and no students, 
but all will beleamers, who will be unfolding and 
discovering only through reading, thinking and in¬ 
terpersonal communication, this near impossible 
task set for us. Today our sources of reading are the 
printed books supported and further enlarged by 
the synchronised satellite, which we are sending up 
almost every few months, and the innumerable 
audio-visual learning tools that are spreading and 
multiplying all over us. The perspectives for read¬ 
ing and thinking are thus endless as we look into the 
future. 
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Reading and the Evolution of Thinking 

Gitika Dutta Dhupkar* 


Reading is kind of an innate drive that seizes a 
human being and makes him its instrument; makes 
him a man in the higher sense of the word, who 
reflects the contemporary thinking of mankind and 
is the carriCT of the cultural, spiritual, social and 
aesthetic values of his time. 

But in modem technological culture, with its 
mass media and fast pace of life, reading beyond 
the utilitarian purpose, is turning out to be an abso¬ 
lute value. It seems to have become an esoteric 
pursuit of a very impractical few, because a certain 
kind of irrelevandes or even futility is felt in read¬ 
ing for readings sake. Books may eventually have 
no relevance in the modem society. This is primar¬ 
ily the fault of our society and our educational 
system which have failed to examine the ways in 
which reading contributes to the creation of a holis¬ 
tic and organic community. Books transmit values 
that makes possible the communal life of the indi¬ 
viduals of whom it is composed. 

Although the relationship between reading and 
thinking is an individual, a subjective one, yet we 
have no doubt of its justification for its endowment 
of specific inner qualities, which may once again 
depend upon the purposefulness of the reader as to 
what extent he allows the mind to expand in more 
creative ways. 

However, the main purpose of reading is the 
evolution of the thought process, from its natural 
and primitive thinking process to the more elevated 
— creative and imaginative one. Thinking, like any 
other higher activity, is a creative process, and the 
life truth of reading and its effect on thinking plays 
a very important part in this process. In this article I 
touch upon the effects of reading on the hierarchy of 
the thought process — efferent thinking, insightful 
thinking, creative and imaginative thinking, and 
reading a^inst neurotic thinking. 

Reading and Efferent Thinking 

Word power is to the mind what horse power is 
tftcar. Just as petrol is the fuel of a car, so ideas are 
fuel which keep the mind running. The difference 
between an educated and an uneducated person is 
not usually a matter of intelligence or even degree, 
it is simply that the educated man has a bigger stock 
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of concepts, knowledge, ideas and imagination, that 
culminate into an elevated thought process. 

The education of the 21st cenluiy man is neces¬ 
sarily an enabling process, rather than an instruc¬ 
tional one. It requires opening the whole of the 
world to the learner and giving him easy access to 
that world through reading. Thus reading for be¬ 
coming a nation of readers holds a much broader 
view of reading. Reading cannot be incidental and 
need not have only an utilitarian purpose. The en¬ 
joyment of books is a valuable outcome of educa¬ 
tion itself. The major purpose of reading is taken as 
the individual development and enrichment of per¬ 
sonality, development of insight and understand¬ 
ing, development of thinking and imagination, 
transmission of culture, the development of the 
taste in reading and the development of the intrin¬ 
sic motivation to read. 

Books are the universal aspect of thinking. 
Through reading all human beings order their 
world and shape reality. Reading develops cogni¬ 
tive and linguistic capacity, increased compassion 
and understanding of others; a more vivid imagina¬ 
tion, a flexibility of thought and a greater power of 
appreciation of words and language, Tliese values 
are the reward of a life time of wide reading, recog¬ 
nizable in the truely literate person. We are moving 
towards a future, at a more rational times in the 
history of our culture, reading will not need to be 
justified by extrinsic reason. 

Good reading thus serves as the basis for a 
reinvigorated human education. We might expect it 
to contribute markedly to the creation of the genu¬ 
inely educated person. Such a person might be de¬ 
fined in many ways, but perhaps the most effective 
definition describe as directly as possible what an 
educated person does. 

A well read and educated person, in his intel¬ 
lectual life has the linguistic and analytic resources 
at his command to examine the complex situation in 
which he finds himself and to work his way to¬ 
wards reasonable understanding of his dilemmas 
and rational solutions of his soluble problems. In his 
emotional life, a well read person has the imagina¬ 
tive resources to comprehend and to come to terms 
with the intricate range of his natural feelings and to 
open himself to a variety of continuing and enrich- 
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ing experiences in life itself. In public or engaged 
life, the well read person has the moral resources to 
confront the issues of his time, with the patience to 
discover the right course, the courage to pursue it, 
and the humility to conceive the possibility of being 
wrong. These are some of the attributes and think¬ 
ing of a well read person, shaped and enhanced by a 
genuine love for reading. 

Reading and Insi^tful Thinking 

Reading is the signature of civilization, and 
books are a bridge to a better world. At this moment 
in history, with an old decade tumbling into the 
present, it is incumbent upon ail men to re-examine 
their roles in this civilization and in the contempo¬ 
rary world. In the face of all the current increasing 
pressures to dehumanise life, it is especially urgent 
for some segment of the society to proclaim a re¬ 
sponsibility for preservation of those fragile but 
precious qualities — the personal, the human, the 
humane, those who go out to read good books are 
the inheritors of the humanities and thus become to 
some considerable extent the custodians and advo¬ 
cates of this society's humanistic and humanitarian 
values. 

Books preserve fundamentally human values. 
These values need to be reexamined, and imbibed 
as to speak to the current and recurrent crisis of the 
human spirit which needs to be reaffirmed. In con¬ 
temporary life, the forces at work to deprive man of 
his quality of humanness are many, and will in¬ 
crease in number and intensity in the decade ahead. 

The modem society have worked feverishly to 
bring the blessings of the technological society to 
the entire country and in the process have emptied 
our mind by contracting and compressing our 
thinking, and diminished our imaginative concep¬ 
tion of ourself and compassion for others. Men to¬ 
day live closer together, but exist further apart. 

The responsibility of a sodety to improve the 
quality of life in any civilization, is to improve the 
quality of reading, or else, the values of culture and 
society will disappear from our thinking sphere. It 
is no exaggeration that, reading is the b<it nour- 
isher of the mind, the growth of the imaginatiem 
and the discovery and exploration of human and 
humane values. 

The humanistic conception of reading is central 
to the individual's process of self-discovery and 
self-definition and also how he relates with other 
individuals in his life. After centuries of neglect, 
inner life is finally crying for its due. This hunger 
may save us from emptiness and sterility which is 
said to be the price of our material comfort towards 
a more emotionally meaningful and spiritually ful- 
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filling personal life. This institutionalization of feel¬ 
ing lies at the heart of ^ood reading. 

The effect of reading for insightful thinking is to 
strengthen, clarify, and articulate one's capacities, 
to unfold inward, by letting every precept and con¬ 
cept awaken its appropriate expr^sion; develop 
nuances of feelings and inward assimilation of each 
perceived fact. These facts awaken thoughts in a 
reader, and these thoughts reveal something about 
the fact that deals with the higher, deeper, or truer 
aspects of nature, which is so penetrating and there¬ 
fore, thoroughly educative, b^ause he is informed 
as well as transformed by the knowledge he ac¬ 
quires. 

There is a terrible division today between our 
public and private world, good reading helps us to 
understand our own private world which enables 
us to enter into the thoughts of others and to ex¬ 
plore possibilities in other minds. We learn to use 
our knowledge and insightful thinking to expand 
our inner life and to enlarge and enrich our under¬ 
standing of the outer world. 

Reading and Creative Thinking 

The fate of our society may well depend upon 
the type of books our people read. The mastery of 
the automatic age requires a strong capacity for 
imaginative and creative thinking, a capacity whose 
well springs in the fountain of broks. This capacity 
needs to be nourished, otherwise, future genera¬ 
tions will be even less capable than ours of master¬ 
ing their problems. Possibly due to the materialistic 
climate into which we are forced to live, our reser¬ 
voir of imaginative thinking is shallow enough. In 
our quesliems, we ask for help; only to receive ready 
made answers which further dim our inquisitive¬ 
ness and intuitive consciousness, and thus deprive 
us of an irreplaceable source of happiness and fu¬ 
ture strength. For answers when offered too easily 
block our intuitive lifeline and clog the narrow shaft 
for acquiring knowledge and informatirai on a first¬ 
hand basis by reading and understanding. 

Human matters and complex word matters are 
so complicated by interactive change and feedback 
loops that our ordinary linear thinidng is unable to 
cope and needs to evolve. Most of the thinking we 
do in our daily Itfe is purely descriptive- Reading di¬ 
rects our thi nking in a certain way and enhances our 
lateral thinking, and release us from the intel^ 
gence trap, and takes us onward to reactive think¬ 
ing, where we have to react to, and hence sharpen 
our intuitive comprehension. The Janus thinking 
which wide reading activates, leads to diverse 
types of creative processes—visual, aestlwtic, crea¬ 
tive, emotive, critical, etc. 
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Reading acts as a catalyst to the imagination 
and inspires creative thoughts and more effective 
display of emotion. Reading also develops one's 
creative range and is the primary means of the 
education of imagination, it extends the potentiali¬ 
ties of human experience and expands the aware¬ 
ness of human situation. Through the imagination, 
we experience others' views, values, and we en¬ 
counter others' nightmares and realities, others' 
visions and dreams. Our possibilities expand and 
our choices multiply. By offering to us such choices 
and possibilities, by increasing the range of our 
experience and extending the boundaries of our 
vision, the imagination through reading develops 
and deepens that humanness that lies still within 
us. 

Reading as a Safeguard against Neurotic 
Thinking 

The thinking habits of modem intellectualism 
build up a reservoir of volcanic content, reading 
sublimates some of our irrational thinking for more 
constructive and creative one. It chisels our thought 
process minimizing the dangerous angularities. For 
centuries, generations after generations grew up 
imder the influence of books to become far less 
neurotic and desperate than modem man. Books 
have also shown to act as a protection from anxiety 
and criminal urges. Books and literature deal with 
man's inner life, his soul life, and become man's 
teacher in his quest for inner kinship and tranquil¬ 
ity. Reading clears our analytic mind with creative 
and emotive thought which speaks directly to our 
innate undet^tanding. 

Books not only offer incentives to be good, but 
serve as our natural guide to psychic and emotional 
growth. They give food to our starved intuitive 
faculties, put them in their legitimate place, and 
keep them from seeking outlets in purely libidinous 
adventures. Such danger of perverted intuition ex¬ 
ists. Moreover, the dreariness of our abstract intel¬ 
lectualism which robs us of our happiness, is re¬ 
sponsible for our seeking joy in realms destructive 
to our mind and body. TWs futile search drives 
many of us to cruelty and crime as a means of 
abnormal satisfaction. But good literature, biogra¬ 
phies, stories of valour and courage if permitted to 
bestow their blessings, can prolong happiness and 
provide the sense of security and sanity which one 
needs for the preservation of moral and mental 
health. Reading has been celebrated for ages as the 
most powerful healer and protector of the human 
soul. The bibliotherapic effect of books sustain 
many a person in hours of trial and grief. Books can 
also be the safest guide on our dangerous journey 
into life. It is good reading that gently leads our 
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inner perception from the world of chaos to the 
inner worid of tranquility. It is they which bring 
purely qualitative faculties, such as joy and grati¬ 
tude into proper relation with pleasure derived 
from material gifts. 

Very few of us know the psychological effect of 
reading. Reading is a clue to one's consciousness, 
for books carry in an indelible script, an imprint of 
the childhood of the human race itself. When we 
read books, we must never forget that they deal 
primarily with our inner life, our soul. Their knowl¬ 
edge, wisdom, characters, wit, etc., have a psycho¬ 
logical quality which purify our emotions and de¬ 
velop our innate understanding, and prove as a safe 
guide to lives ruined by lack of self control, or 
prematurely ended by guilt and despair. But what 
has knowl^ge to do with self-discipline? Knowl¬ 
edge serves as a mold for the volcanic content of the 
growing mind, whose degree of balance depends 
on it. Knowledge of a large number of confusing 
and apparently unrelated facts misshapes the per¬ 
sonality into a mental and emotional structure both 
bizarre and discordant. On the other hand, knowl¬ 
edge imparted with the understanding that every 
item of information is but a piece, in the mosaic of 
an all encompassing wisdom, creates a harmonious 
structure promoting a sense of security as well as a 
feeling of freedom within the framework of pur¬ 
poseful necessity. It is knowledge again that gives 
shape to the character. It is this knowledge which is 
a true reflection of a meaningful universe where, 
our mind reflects the higher purpose underl 3 ang the 
order of the cosmos. 

Reading thus reflects the life style of a society, 
reflecting the ideals, beliefs and seeking the soul of a 
people. The reading culture then, is the only means 
by which we may widen and deepen a total sensibil¬ 
ity which alone may lead to that meaningful revolt 
or revolution which springs from a sensitivity to 
surroundings, resulting in an attempt at its trans¬ 
formation in the light of ideals, progress and a 
civilization apprehended through imagination and 
sensibility, nurtured by the best of books and en¬ 
shrined in the greatest literature. Reading chums 
the crude materials of human consciousness and 
mental being, and filters the finer thought process, 
leading us to ahigher level of psyche, higher values, 
and search for self-transcendence. A higher level of 
civilization does not set its goals to simply utilitar¬ 
ian purposes. It is impossible to imagine an evolv¬ 
ing culture, where all efforts are concentrated on 
technological and scientific progress and totally 
deny the finer thought processes and sensitivities 
that is imbibed by good reading. No sane society 
can afford this imbalance, as much as any society 
can dare to progress without books. 
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Human Cognition : Reading and Thinking 

Maharaj Singh* 


We possess a very unique tendency to see the 
things of our outside world, perhaps not as they 
are, but as we arc. What we arc is, what genetic 
components we are composed of, and to what expe¬ 
rience we have exposed our genetic make-up. In our 
experience we accumulate enormous associations, 
feelings and emotions for various things, living 
beings, places, etc. In addition to our own private 
world, through the world of literature, scientific 
reports and mass communication media, we also 
get some selective samples of the private worlds of 
some other people. Not only this, we also get vari¬ 
ous samples of the experiences which arc related to 
the natural environment and for which we always 
seem to remain curious. How do we accumulate 
vast experience of ourselves, other people and of 
the environment? Certainly wc do have some very 
sophisticated input system for taking the informa¬ 
tion from outside as well as from inside (ourselves) 
world. The information of our body reaches to our 
brain through some form of biochemical language 
codes, whereas we have several ways of getting 
outside information into our brain. 

Although dissemination of information has 
always been important for mankind, it had become 
increasingly important for us as wc progressed 
through the era of civilization and reached the pres¬ 
ent era. The present era is no doubt known as 'infor¬ 
mation age'. Retrieval and dissemination of infor¬ 
mation plays very important role in our every day 
life. We have enormous amount of knowledge (in¬ 
formation) in the form of written and recorded 
material for which we usually do not have enough 
time to go through, even some selected part of the 
same. 

Interestingly, we are born dependent and this 
gives us some time to adjust to the environment and 
to develop our input system with the help of others, 
specially with the help of those who look after us 
when we are helpless infants. Very young children 
learn to read the emotional climate generated by 
their mothers or mother surrogates. How do wc 
develop our senses for the crucial intake of the 
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information? If one makes the analogy of the work¬ 
ing of our brain with the modern day computer, we 
have some system of intake of the information 
through our senses, then we transfer that informa¬ 
tion into some sort of bio-chemical coding system 
(like binary computer language), and after this, the 
information goes to our brain in the specific areas of 
specialization for processing the bits of information 
(like in the Central Processing Unit of a computer). 

The main objective of the present article is to 
discuss the mechanism and importance of our input 
system. Among our senses the most powerful input 
mechanism is our visual system followed by audi¬ 
tory, tactile, smell, and taste systems. Wc have two 
forms of input receiving mechanism through our 
normal visual system. One is verbal form and the 
other is non-verbal. As very young children we first 
start with non-verbal form of (reading) input. For 
example, very young children learn to react to vari¬ 
ous type of faces showing different emotions, 
colours, musical or non-musical sounds, and to 
several other non-verbal stimuli present in their 
environment 

The first incidental verbal (linguistic) reading 
by many children takes place at around the age of 3 
years and this is Icanicd cither through the pro¬ 
grammes on television, particularly the advertise¬ 
ments or some other programmes (sesame street on 
American Public Bnudeasting Service Network), or 
through the curriculums of tlic formal pre-primary 
schools. Often when on (elevdsion an advertisement 
is presented repeatedly with one central message 
supported with some visual cues, the children pick 
up many of the particular messages without any 
conscious efforts on their part. It has been the com¬ 
mon observation of many parents including myself 
that the children enjoy the advertisements more 
than they enjoy the stories and other programmes 
intended specially for them. 

The verbal and non-verbal forms of reading 
formally start with the learning of the alphabets of 
the language. In Hindi language the children start 
with Ka, Kha, Ga ... in a manner that each letter has 
been associated with a picture of some known ob¬ 
ject. Similarly in English wc teach the children like 
A for Apple and I for India (I just read in the 
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newspaper that in Britain I for India has been in the 
books of the elementary or preschool children). 
Reading of the formal linguistic symbols (alpha¬ 
bets) through non-verbal pictorial forms of the ob¬ 
jects, shows the importance of the non-verbal forms 
of expression. Very young children with different 
mother tongues, often leam to communicate with 
each other by using non-verbal symbolic or pictorial 
form of expression. 

Non-verbal form of expression is often said to 
be a more powerful means of communication as 
perhaps it is easier to read this form of expressive¬ 
ness as compared to verbal-linguistic form of read¬ 
ing through alphabets, words and sentences. An 
English proverb 'a picture is worth more than a 
thousand words' emphasizes the importance of 
non-verbal expressiveness. Both linguistic and non- 
Hnguistic forms of reading or input (expressive) 
mechanism seem to be complementary to each 
other. For example, in case of the individuals who 
have some sort of verbal language disorder causing 
the disruption of normal speech and hearing, it has 
often been found that those individuals perform 
better in the non-linguistic expressive taskis. How¬ 
ever, it is not clear whether vice-versa is also true. 

What is really meant by reading depends upon 
who is using the term and in what context. Reading 
has often been used as reading of faces, emotions, 
maps, architecture, landscape, palms, other per¬ 
son's mind and, of course, the reading of written 
scripts of the languages. Reading of alphabets, 
words, sentences, paragraphs, pages and books 
forms a hierarchy of decoding of the linguistic sym¬ 
bols and translating the same into some meaningful 
senses. Reading can be defined as "sequence of 
cognitive events leading to reconstruction of 
knowledge to incorporate the new ideas contained 
in the material". 

According to educational psychologists read¬ 
ing is a form of problem solving mechanism. As 
such reading is considered to be an active cognitive 
process of seeking relationship to, differentiating 
from, and reconciling with the existing ideas. Ac¬ 
cording to psycho-linguistic point of view reading 
is a selective process which involves partial use of 
available minimal language cues selected from per¬ 
ceptual input. As this partial and minimal informa¬ 
tion is processed, tentative decisions arc made to bo 
confirmed, rejected, or refined as reading pro¬ 
gresses. Reading, therefore is a process which in¬ 
volves recognition pattern of symbols which have 
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earlier been perceived. For example, reading along 
a particular sentence, a reader must retrieve and 
mobilize systen« for recognizing words and 
phrases to their corresponding meanings, and sub¬ 
sequently utilize various cognitive processes for 
inferring, interpreting, and inductively or deduc¬ 
tively arriving at conclusions and solutions to the 
problems. 

Reading process undergoes changes as the 
reader becomes more mature. This shift might be 
due to the changes in our cognitive abilities and ca¬ 
pabilities. Sometimes we are able to read with sev¬ 
eral creative interpiPftations. 'Reading between the 
lines' could be one example of some sort of reading 
at the deep level of our cognitive interpretation. On 
the other hand, if one thinks of reading at somewhat 
shallow level of cognition, one might say that even 
after going through the process of reading, there 
has been 'literal comprehension of the contents of 
read material'. The reading process has been closely 
associated with our thinking process. 

Linguistic verbal reading, therefore can be de¬ 
fined as a process of translating signs and symbols 
into meanings and incorporating the new meanings 
into existing cogi\itive and affective system. The 
process of reading does not remain constant or 
static, but it undergoes changes as the reader be¬ 
comes more mature. Such a shift progresses from 
simple association to decoding, to creative interpre¬ 
tation that extends the writer's message beyond an 
already existing conceptual framework. This shows 
somewhat close relationship between the process of 
reading and thinking. Of course, a thinking-reading 
process often varies with the specific purpose of the 
reader. Nonetheless, reading plays very important 
role in our cognitive make up and its continuous 
and exponential development. 

Reading is both growth and growth producing 
which expands the intellectual horizon of the 
reader, not to mention that such an intellectual 
growth is accompanied by the changes in the physi¬ 
cal organization of the brain. As our brain is fed 
with the ideas through reading, the storehouse of 
associations and of conceptualizations accumu¬ 
lates, thus making it increasingly easy to expand the 
reservoir of new ideas and to enhance our logical 
and creative potential at the exponential rate. 

Reading has often been very helpful in improv¬ 
ing upon our affective well being. We often derive 
pleasure from reading and this brings about posi- 
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tive affective changes in our 'self. As we derive 
pleasure from reading in , the early stages of our 
mental/ physical and moral development, at the 
later stages of our development, it often becomes 
self-stimulating for us. If this happens, we do not 
need any outer reward or incentive to be actively 
involved in the reading process. 

Lack of success of learning to read may result 
from lack of motivation or due to some organic 
problems, or the combination of the both. Many 
reading problems are caused by malfunction in the 
neural system. Hyperactivity and hypo-activity in 
the connections between the neurons cause prob¬ 
lems in sustaining attention to the reading tasks. 
The organic disorder of learning disability is known 
as 'dyslexia'/ whereas difficulty in writing symbols 
due to the blockage in the effector neural system, is 
known as 'agraphia'. It is rather unfortunate that in 
terms the treatment of reading related difficulties 
due to neurological disorder, we only have some 
drug therapies and that too have some limitations 
and often cause some other side effects. 

The motivation to learn to read is so strong that 
it is remarkable that a substantial part of our school 
population has many economic and social forces 
that makes reading an important part of living. 
Most jobs now require reading and writing abilities. 
Not only jobs, most leisure time activities require 
some reading ability to read leisure books and 
magazines. Reading also provides the reader with 
the freedom to assert his independence. Through 
reading one can learn new ideas and can also en¬ 
hance his creative and intellectual potential. 

The process of reading is mediated by visual 
perception in which similarities and differences of 
graphic symbols are compared. Such a visual dis¬ 
crimination depends on the adequate functioning of 
the eyes which respond to the light stimuli by en¬ 
coding the inputs and transmitting the message to 
the brain. The visual data in the brain arc integrated 
with other stimuli to become part of the storehouse 
of the ongoing process of accumulation of experi¬ 
ence. Theoretical constructs suggest that the storage 
of the visual input data is in the nature of holo¬ 
graphic rather than a photographic images. 

The process of reading has been closely associ¬ 
ated with the functioning of the brain and therefore 
it interacts with the overall cognitive process of the 
brain. All reading involves some creative interpre¬ 
tation of the contents. Creative reading provides 
framework and bases of many new ideas which can 
often be applied to test many hypotheses leading to 


the theoretical constructs. Most readers are self di¬ 
rected in the selection of their reading materials. 
Based upcm the concepts of psychology, the reading 
can be of several types, such as, semantic-logical, 
symbolic-mathematical, and emphatic-mystical. 

In semantic-logical reading we evaluate the 
content for logical consistency. For example, when 
the reading material throws some light on a particu¬ 
lar era or time period in sequence or the sources of 
knowledge are dispersed in archives, private collec¬ 
tions, and libraries, we as creative readers follow 
the pattern of the semantic-logical type of reading 
approach. Such an approach of reading helps us to 
follow the organization of creative writing in the 
chronology of the events, evolution of ideas, analy¬ 
sis of trends, and in terms of the increasing com¬ 
plexity of the subject matter. 

Symbolic-nuithematical reading forms the basis 
for communication of most of the modern day 
empirical research. The ability to read in this area 
includes sophistication in the languages of mathe¬ 
matical modelling, computer, and of statistics. The 
use of such languages has become increasingly 
important as they have now spread from physical 
sciences through biological and life sciences to so¬ 
cial sciences. 

Similarly, emphatic-mystical reading has 
gained importance as the emotional content of inter 
communication has become increasingly important 
in our every day life. Sensitivity towards other 
people and training in sensitivity to one's own feel¬ 
ings are generating a literature of their own. Read¬ 
ing of our own enormous mystical-religious 
thoughts comes under the category of emp^tic- 
mystical reading. 

To summarise then, reading of both verbal and 
non-verbal forms of the material provides our brain 
a very healthy and much needed academic diet. 
Such a diet is necessary for our normal cognitive 
and physical development. Since we have huge 
bank of knowledge stored in the form of books, 
journals, serials, monographs and in microfilms, the 
only way to reach the depth of knowledge is 
through reading. It is therefore necessary that we 
should develop a habit of creative reading. Some¬ 
times I wonder whether researches, discoveries, 
and inventions are altogether new pieces of knowl¬ 
edge or they are relocation, reinterpretation, reclas¬ 
sification of ideas of already existing knowledge. It 
might be true in many cases if not in all. 
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How Books Endure in My Life 

C.R. Mitra* 


Books are the embodiment of the stock of 
knowledge of which we are legatee. Each book rep¬ 
resents part of the pattern of knowledge and, in the 
ultimate sense, is related to every other book. Books 
in their present form are the instruments through 
which all human societies fulfil three major needs, 
namely the need to communicate, the need to teach 
and learn and the need to access information. Books 
have given rise to the belief that they have created a 
habit of reading and their special place in the 
scheme of things cannot be undermined. Some 
books continue for a long time to fill our horizon 
and we attach a concept of timclcssnoss to these 
rare books, which we call classics. We have come to 
believe that there can be no society without books. 

Nonetheless, an anxiety has been expressed 
whether the onslaught of innovative technology 
and the dominance of textbooks will threaten tiic 
place of books in our culture. Yielding to this anxi¬ 
ety we further worry whether the very curiosity 
towards knowledge and the generation of classics 
would be undermined. Let us first focus on technol¬ 
ogy that generates a nervousness. Wo must remem¬ 
ber that it is this very technology of printing which 
transformed the human society by producing books 
fora larger reach at affordable price. Availability of 
printed books liberated human societies from the 
clumsy process of verbalism and crude technology 
which were the only means in the knowledge enter¬ 
prise before the emergence of printing technology. 
It is equally possible to argue that technology- 
backed mass media {audio and video) is now avail¬ 
able to us to extend the knowledge enterprise to 
that segment of the society which docs not easily 
take to the travails of reading books. The new tech¬ 
nology does something more. It supplements the 
printing technology in a way that avid readers of 
books are now further empowered. 

Even a mere textbook, while pegged to the re¬ 
quirements of formal students and examinations, 
should open up vistas beyond the syllabus. In fact, 
hallmark of a good textbook is its ability to serve the 
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purpose of the teaching process and at the same 
time open up the entire architecture of knowledge 
of which syllabus is a mere part. It is thus that even 
among tcxlbcx)ks there are classics which have en¬ 
dured for a long time. It must be observed that even 
a successful cram note does not elevate itself be¬ 
yond the need of temporary expediency. A word on 
technology-powered courseware would be in order 
at this stage. A courseware serves a contextual pur¬ 
pose and cannot by itself fulfil the requirements of 
the three needs mentioned earlier. Thanks to the 
modern technology, courseware is another means 
in making the teaching-learning process more effec¬ 
tive and less expensive. It cannot replace textbooks. 
It can reach new segments and also supplement 
textbooks. 

In the complexity of a knowledge society our 
very understanding of the word classics associated 
with the books must acquire a new meaning. The 
traditional moaning of classics is a book that cap¬ 
tures our attention and imagination for a long time. 
While agreeing with this traditional definition I 
should like to suggest that a book also becomes a 
classic by its ability to integrate knowledge and also 
its ability to indicate further reading. In other words 
a classic is also a book that secs and says things in an 
extraordinarily original way. 

While I can see that there is room for anxiety 
because of the onslaught of technology, technol- 
ogy by itself is nci thcr endowed with good qualities 
nor bad qualities. It is the human use of technology 
that wc make which is critical. If the creation of 
printing technology made it easier for us to have a 
learning society I would like to believe that the 
newer technologies will lead us towards a knowl¬ 
edge society. 

My own anxiety is occasioned by other factors. 
The deadening uniformity that is found to be con¬ 
venient in a technological society sometimes leads 
to political efforts to ban a book or threaten an 
author. The real danger is that the society which is 
required to move in the realm of intellection might 
relapse back to mere verbalism where conformity is 
demanded by the psychosis of fear. 

I should now like to revert back to the main 
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objective of this paper which is to narrate how in 
my life I discovered books to be enabling factors 
and thus they continue to endure in my whole 
being. While my journey into the domain of re¬ 
corded knowledge began only through my text¬ 
books, these same textbooks together with some 
other circumstantial developments made me seek 
out knowledge not always gained in the classroom 
or in the workshop of life. In order to narrate the 
unfolding of my experience it would be better if I 
also record what I observed amongst members of 
my immediate family. Maybe I would succeed in 
describing a universality of attitude and approach 
towards books which reinforces our faith that 
books will always endure in every human society as 
long as each society works out its own particular 
method of meeting the three basic needs enunciated 
earlier in the paper. 

I cannot at all recall how I responded to books 
with pictures that were placed before me when I 
was a child. Perhaps I had reacted the same way as 
my one-year old grandson does now. He avidly 
pours over children's books and points his right 
index finger over the printed matter as well as the 
pictures, all the time making sounds with unformu- 
lated words. Even though he has the opportunity to 
watch the television screen and play with mechani¬ 
cal toys, his books continue to be his dominant 
preoccupation. If my observation is universal I am 
sure books will not lose out against the mass media 
of a consumer society even for a child who has yet 
to become a fully active human being. 

My recollection of the various primers that I 
had to read to learn three languages is not precise. 
However, the essence of this experience is still vivid 
in my mind. My Bengali primer was written by 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar. I could quickly absorb 
the natural rhythm of the Bengali language that this 
primer conveyed to me. It was much later that I 
could appreciate Tagore's effort to create a new 
language in a modem form. White learning the 
Nagri alphabets, the lilt and softness of poorvi 
Hindi 1 could recognise as distinct from Khariboli 
which I discovered later. My English primer was 
better printed but my learning of the Roman alpha¬ 
bets was merely mechanical. I simply could not 
absorb the embodiment of the culture and the im¬ 
agery of a distant society. My effort to learn the 
English language began merely as a means towards 
an end. It was later that I could enter into the 
grandeur of the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton. The point I wish to convey is that even a primer 


is not a mechanical process of learning alphabets 
and to be convCTsant with a language. Good prim¬ 
ers very skillfully present the nuances of a language 
as well as the vehicle to explore the world of knowl¬ 
edge. 

My school and college textixx)ks generally 
failed to open new vistas for me. I must pay tributes 
to at least a minority of my teachers and well- 
wishers who attempt^ to induce me to go beyond 
the textbooks. Unfortunately 1 did not heed them at 
that time, because I was obsessed with the objective 
of doing well in examinations and pursue the acqui¬ 
sition of a degree with high grades. Yet in tfiis 
limited objective I had to deal with the heed to 
consult otlter textbooks in order to obtain a better 
understanding of the concepts and the means of 
answering questions in the examinations. 

My encounter with textbooks were of two 
kinds. In the case of Mathematics I found that I was 
fascinated by mathematical skills where clarity of 
approach and economy of efforts are the hallmark 
of solving mathematical exercises even for prepar¬ 
ing for an examination. This happened because my 
father, who loved Mathematics, introduced me to 
Mathematics even before I was enrolled in school in 
my late boyhood. The habit that my father incul¬ 
cated in me stood in good stead throughout my life 
as far as the subject of Mathematics is concerned. In 
the case of Natural Sciences and Chemical Engi¬ 
neering, although the textbooks were written very 
well, I could only see a faint glimmering of the 
world outside the narrow confines of the syllabus. 

This single minded approach was surely gener¬ 
ated by the demands of school and college examina¬ 
tions. Not only that I did not heed the proddings of 
my well-wishers to come out of the well, 1 did not 
fully utilise the two opportunities that presented 
themselves to me. As a reward for passing the high 
school examination with high marks, an uncle of 
mine presented me with the life membership of the 
Allahabad Public library. I would spend hours of 
leisure in this library primarily because 1 wanted to 
be competent to answer the General Knowledge 
questions. However, it is in this library that I dis¬ 
covered two fascinating journals Popular Science 
and Popular Mechanics. The memory of what I read 
in these journals revealed to me the relationship be¬ 
tween the man-made worid and the phenomenal 
world. The doors that I partially opened should 
have been opened wider. I wish I had done that 
because only then I would have discovered what 
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world the textbooks on Natural Sciences were 
trying to reveal to me. The second opportunity 
came to me in the person of my elder sister who 
always mothered me. She would often ask simple 
questions from my subjects in which I was sup¬ 
posed to be good in school and college. I found that 
my textbooks were not adequate to lucidly answer 
her questions. I would surreptitiously read supple¬ 
mentary books to be able to do some semblance of 
justice to the penetrating questions she would ask. 
Even this exercise was not eagerly sought out by me 
so that it was never frequent and sustained. 

It must be something in the Indian educational 
system and its examination focus that I never dis¬ 
covered a relationship between the textbooks that I 
had to study in school and college and the Indian 
heritage that I absorbed at home. The epics and the 
fables I read at my mother's knees, the poems of 
Tagore which I recited at the drop of a hat, the folk 
opera and religious functions that I witnessed 
seemed to be a separate world and could not enter 
the world of modem science and mathematics that 
was confined in my textbooks. 

Against this background of lost opportunities 
in my case, I could observe the contrasting behavi¬ 
our of my two children. They could comfortably 
combine textbooks with a list of wider reading ma¬ 
terial outside their textbooks. Primarily I have to 
attribute this to my wife for her catholicity of taste 
and wider reading habits. When my wife and I were 
living in Kanpur, we would go once a week to the 
Civil Lines to do some basic shopping. It was diffi¬ 
cult to drag the children from shop to shop. We 
would leave them at the Universal bookshop who 
were kind enough to allow the children to browse 
through books. When we returned hours later we 
would discover the children still squatting on the 
shdpfloor and avidly reading as many books as they 
could manage. In fact, each kept a score and the 
competition was to out-read the other. I discovered 
this habit would not harm their studies. On the 
other hand they had a far larger reading list than I 
had ever had when I was their age. Once again I am 
convinced that this propensity is universal in all 
children and their love for books shall not dim. 

The whole world of books outside mere text¬ 
books was a matter of vague awareness until I went 
to Bangalore as a student. By joining a local Study 
Circle I obtained a key to this world and also dis¬ 
covered willing fellow travellers to walk through 
this world. The condition of the Club required that 


each member must read a book in three days and 
then critically discuss its contents in the appointed 
seminar. Thus, the world of knowledge started 
opening out through self-learning effort as well as 
by hearing others making the same effort I dis¬ 
tinctly recall that this is the first time I started sys¬ 
tematically reading literature, philosophy, political 
science, etc. But my curiosity was basically in the 
area which was considered as a proper preparation 
of an English gentleman. Readings on the Indian 
heritage was limited and was confined only to the 
contemporary important colossuses on the Indian 
stage. Further search for my Indian heritage had yet 
to wait. My journey from a mere purveyor of tech¬ 
nical knowledge towards an appreciator and appli¬ 
cator of knowledge in the widest sense had yet to 
begin. 

My attitude towards textbooks went through a 
paradigm shift when as a graduate student in USA I 
had to become familiar with the prescribed text¬ 
books in Chemical Engineering. I could quickly see, 
for the first time, the outline of the contours of a 
process which is larger than Chemical Engineering. 
I had to discover that doing merely Chemical Engi¬ 
neering was not enough. I had to continuously 
drink from the fountainhead of basic sciences, 
mathematics, peripheral engineering and applied 
social sciences. It also dawned on me that perhaps 
the American educational process forced a student 
to walk on two legs — textbooks and supplemen¬ 
tary books. I came to discover that engineering is an 
epitome of integration of techniques, skills and 
knowledge and depends on an integrated approach 
which ignores the artificial fragmentation of knowl¬ 
edge that traditional pedagogy practices. Thus, the 
very requirement of the curriculum forced me to 
read books far removed from Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing unlike what had happened to me as a student in 
India. 

Once again in USA another event happened 
which put me on the quest to identify and articulate 
my Indian heritage. Some good meaning American 
organisation in their simple minded way asked me 
to speak on various aspects of India. To my horror I 
had to conclude that I was hardly in a position to 
coherently speak on anything about India. My mind 
asked the embarrassing question as to what is the 
distinctiveness of this India that we love. To back 
out was not practical because of the honoraria they 
offered and also because it would hurt my pride. 
Thus, ensued another bout of self-learning through 
reading books written in English about India. In 
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fact, my introduction to India's ancient heritage, 
culture and even of my favourite poet Tagore came 
through reading books written in English, and 
mostly by foreign authors. Perhaps this develop¬ 
ment can be decried. But it offered me a semblance 
of balance between the dazzling West and what 
might be described as my Indian heritage. 

When circumstances back home in India cata¬ 
pulted me into high administrative positions, I dis¬ 
covered that mere intuition and rule of thumb, 
howsoever valuable, were not enough. Once again I 
started reading books on management, scientific 
method, technological capabilities, educational the¬ 
ory, sociology, history and philosophy. Whether 
these helped me do my job better is not for me to 
assess. Bu t they certainly enabled me to make quan¬ 
tum jumps from being a mere purveyor to an ena¬ 
bler. The deep satisfaction that is given to us to 
transform ideas and concepts into reality cannot be 
achieved through fluke. We have to expand our 
intellectual process through more input of knowl¬ 
edge available so inexpensively in books. 

This encounter with books that began in my 
early childhood still continues. Admittedly I read 
now at a slower pace. But my clamour for and 
eagerness to read remain unabated because no mat¬ 
ter what I do I need to do it effectively and usefully. 
It is obvious to me that books shall endure because 
we have to live this life that is given to us, not as a 
mere existence but to become a link between the 
past and the future, a transmitter from the previous 
to the coming generation. 

My description of an experience with books 
would not be complete if I do not also convoy how 
certain category of books stays in my memory. First 
is the set of books which I received as prizes or 
presents. Even now when I lay my eyes on these 
books I vividly recall the joy that was associated 
with those events. The second set of books under 
this category are the books that I authored or co-au¬ 
thored. I must admit that writing these books did 
accord some element of ego satisfaction. But again 
they put a new burden and obligation on me. I 
would re-read my own books and also read books 
written by later authors on the same subject. My 
mission is to discover whether what I stated in my 
own books could be stated more elegantly and ef¬ 
fectively now. 

I maintain that my own exp>erience could not be 
very special. A whole lot of other people must have 


discovered how books acted as food for thought 
and purp>ose in their cases. Books are a constant in¬ 
vitation to fresh ideas and fresh ways of doing 
things. Our individual role in society, no matter at 
what stage of development, obliges us to respond to 
the three needs mentioned earlier in this article. As 
long as we approach each and every book as we 
approach our temples of worship, all will be well 
with the human condition. Books and libraries are 
the integral part of our way of life. To entertain a 
thought that either will fade away is to concede that 
the very fabric of our life would be mutilated. 

We talk about a knowledge society. Knowledge 
means that we subscribe to an intellectual process in 
everything we do. Books are the most inexpensive 
way of living up to the demands of a knowledge 
society and to become an effective member of the 
same. My belief that books shall endure is not de¬ 
rived from a mere faith, it is a part of a practical 
philosophy of life. 
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Global Dimensions of Knowledge 

Some Perspectives in the New Context 

M.S. Ramamurthy* 


Many are interested in getting information of 
events. Many conveniently forget an information 
received on getting another piece of information. 
Quite a few however, are interested in understand¬ 
ing the concepts and fundamentals underlying 
events. Curiosity to get information and attempt to 
understand the events are manifestations of the 
desire in man to add to knowledge. And without at 
least some essential information even mere exis¬ 
tence in modern world is not possible. 

Going back into the history of human civiliza¬ 
tion one finds that man was afraid of nature. He 
moved into caves to ward off predators. He shifted 
his habitat away from places whero natural calami¬ 
ties like floods were more frequent in their visita¬ 
tions. Today man would no longer be considered a 
man if he were to react similarly! Science and tcch- 
nology gave him the power to '"conquer nature". 
The same science has now told man that there are 
limits to conquering nature and that he has to Icam 
to live in harmony with nature. From defence to 
attack and subjugation and on to living in harmony 
with nature is an exciting story of man's progress in 
the onward march of human civilization. All this is 
the result of man's capacity to observe, to think, to 
rationalise experience and to evolve machanisms — 
all of course in the pursuit of his enlightened self 
interest! Otherwise he would not have been an ev¬ 
olving man! What enables man in this pursuit is his 
knowledge about nature and knowledge about how 
to live and progress with nature as his aide and not 
as his enemy. 

But what is knowledge? Is it an understanding 
of the 'other world'? The Bhagvadgita says 'the raft 
of knowledge ferries the worst sinner to safety'. Is it 
an understanding of the phenomenal world? Moli- 
cre observed : 'Without knowledge life is no more 
than the shadow of death'. Is knowledge an under¬ 
standing of 'man'? The best study of mankind is the 
study of man, it is said. What is the character of 
knowledge? How is it obtained? Is it through obser¬ 
vation, experience or reflection? What is the place of 
education and training, of listening and reading in 
the whole scheme of things? If our attempt is to gain 
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knowledge about knowledge and its effective trans¬ 
fer these questions are no doubt important to be 
answered. Epistemology of knowledge is not the 
focus in this article. We are here concerned with the 
place of knowledge, its importance, its utility in the 
economicactivities, its generation and transmission 
— all across national frontiers or in other words, in 
the global context. Knowledge has been centre stage 
in ensuring the onward march of human civiliza¬ 
tion. Today, knowledge is centre stage in all eco¬ 
nomic activities. Indeed, the factors of production 
are no longer only the conventional ones — capital, 
land and labour. Technology, Time and Knowledge 
are also factors of production. Indeed, the relative 
importance of these various factors of production 
has clearly tilted tow'ards knowledge, japan for 
example increased its industrial production 2Vi 
times between 1965 and 1985 without even hardly 
increasing its raw material and energy consump¬ 
tion. This was achieveci by adding knowledge to its 
productive process. 

The creator of knowledge — knowledge as de¬ 
fined above — is no U^ngcr a recluse sitting in a 
forest reflecting in isolation undergoing personal 
privations. Today he has an institutional support 
and a whole set of tools to aid him. Information, 
books, scientific and technological instruments and 
above all interaction with peers are necessary for 
discovery or invention. It is only the well equipped 
in terms of prior knowledge that can pursue knowl¬ 
edge. Moreover, these tools arc expensive in eco¬ 
nomic terms and therefore not all can have access to 
them. It is within these two constraints that global 
dimensions of knowledge get hedged in. 

If know'ledge has moved centre stage in eco¬ 
nomic activities, economic forces take over in the 
movement of knowledge across national frontiers. 
Economics it is that then decides the free flow as¬ 
pect. But more importantly even if economic forces 
arc so aligned through some mechanism that a rea¬ 
sonably free flow is ensured, there is one other more 
important aspect which we may call as 'enabling 
aspect'. By this we mean the ability to use knowl¬ 
edge for productive purposes. Here in comes the 
importance of education and training. 

We proceed cn the hypothesis that all men arc 
equally endowed. While some have been ■'fortima te' 
to have had the benefit of education and training 
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with access to the 'tools' mentioned above and have 
acquired a certain level, there is a majority which 
has been less fortunate in this matter. This may be a 
matter of resources but in today's world, n\oving to 
another metaphor, the world simply cannot afford 
to allow deserts to advance and make do with living 
in isolated, far flung oases. If the world is one geo¬ 
graphical entity, a boundary-less mass of the earth, 
homosapiens are also to be one—not differentiated 
amongst themselves but only as mankind from 
other living organisms. From this perspective it is 
clear that all men need to be educated and trained 
to the maximum so that everyone is at the same 
level — not the level of the lowest common denomi¬ 
nator but that of the highest common multiplier. 
This has to be and is the ideal. It is a collective 
responsibility therefore of all to see that all are 
brought up to the maximum level of understand¬ 
ing, ability and performance. This is what HRD is 
all about. How has this function to be discharged is 
another matter. But it is clear that continued evolu¬ 
tion to a better society can be sustained only this 
way. 

Obviously free flow of knowledge, irrespective 
of the particular form in which knowledge may 
have got encoded, is a necessary concomitant to the 
above. While this part may be clear to all and even 
conceded, economic considerations surrounding 
costs of discovery/invention, their p)otential for 
economic exploitation by the individual discov¬ 
erer/inventor, by the community or the state which 
invested money in the task, is a dimension which 
affects free flow. One can look at this from a philo¬ 
sophical or idealistic point of view and state that 
barriers being erected in free flow arc unwarranted. 
But philosophy does not produce bread, what to 
speak of butter! Economic compulsions are a fact of 
life. We therefore have to reckon with reality and 
accept that an absolutely free (i.e., without cost) 
flow of knowledge is just not possible however 
desirable that may be. The negotiations on what has 
come to be known as 'Intellectual Property Rights' 
and TRIPS (Trade Related Intellectual Property 
Rights) — fall-outs of Dunkcl Draft and GATT 
Agreement — are a recognition of this fact. A regu¬ 
latory mechanism designed to effect a balance be¬ 
tween interests of generators of knowledge and its 
potential users worldwide is now a reality. In this 
sense it could be viewed as a necessary barrier to 
free flow of knowledge. To what extent such a 
mechanism confers a disproportionate advantage 
to one group is a matter of detailed investigation. 

But one thing that surely emerges is the recog¬ 
nition that knowledge has global application. 
Knowledge generated in one clime, by one person 
or by one group or in one area or in one discipline 
cannot remain confined to that domain, ft sure is 
bound to transcend both physically tangible and 


also intangible boundaries. To the extent that an 
intended user can have access to knowledge only on 
payment is a barrier. In an unequal world, unequal 
in terms of many parameters, an idealistic attitude 
is an impossible proposition in practical terms. The 
important thing is to recognise the handicaps and 
work, within given parameters, towards creation of 
knowledge which would get rewards of 'Intellec¬ 
tual Property Rights'. 

The Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations 
gives an impetus for creating intellectual assets 
given the fact that a system exists to protect the 
intellectual rights. This appears the only construc¬ 
tive way of making knowledge acquire global di¬ 
mensions in the changed context. 

What are the issues before India? Can our uni¬ 
versities, our R&D establishments and our training 
industry seize this opportunity? I see no reason why 
they cannot. We have one of the largest higher 
education systems in the world. We have l/3rd of 
the world's scientific and technical trained man¬ 
power. Education is no exotic to India. We have a 
rich heritage in training. Indeed, Indian manpower 
has done India proud wherever they have gone and 
whatever positions they have occupied. The crucial 
question is: Can we create conducive environments 
for achieving in the new context. It is clear however, 
that unless this is done, economic subjugation will 
not be far behind. 

A further word of caution also seems necessary. 
It would be naive to be complacent on the enhanc^ 
flow of foreign direct investment into the country. 
Such a flow may be for purposes of trade and en¬ 
hancing the profits of the investor. What becomes 
necessary is a development of the necessary infra¬ 
structure, a conducive environment and a thrust to 
develop new technologies linked with the economic 
|X)licy which is aimed at exploiting the global mar¬ 
ket. A faith in the capabilities of our man|X)wer 
should impel all — policy makers, planners and 
implcmenters down to all levels — to strive and 
make it happen. These are some of the perspectives 
in the new context 

Whitehead has said, 'Education is the acquisi¬ 
tion of the art of the utilization of knowledge. The 
crucial issues therefore are : Are we going to heed 
the signals? Are we going to effectively utilise our 
considerable infrastructure already available in 
education and training? Are we agreed to provide 
conducive environments therein? Above all, are we 
ready to reorient our policies on education, skill de¬ 
velopment and training — all part of HRD — such 
that both public and private sectors jointly play 
their role in effectively meeting the twin challenges 
of 'Global dimensions of knowledge' and 'Globali¬ 
sation of the economy?' One thing sure is given the 
will, wc can. And, I hope, we will. 
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Book Development Policies in Asia 

Abul Hasan* 


Book and the other Mass Media 

Before discussing the Book Development Poli¬ 
cies in Asia, it may not be out of place to allude to 
the prospects of the book in the age of multi-media 
because in the present era of communication explo¬ 
sion, books can no longer be separated from other 
mass media. Yet, the book has certain special char¬ 
acteristics which enable it to hold its own as the 
most essential tool of learning and communication. 

Books have already demonstrated their vital 
contribution to individual fulfilment, social growth 
and international understanding. They serve as a 
repository of the cultural heritage of a nation and a 
valuable instrument of preserving and disseminat¬ 
ing it. The printed word endures for successive 
generations of readers and is read over and over 
again. Books are the simplest, most easily handled 
and readily accessible means of communication and 
education. 

Books convey information, specially of a high 
order of complexity, with more penetration than do 
the electronic media. With more enjoyable and 
colourful transmission of information and knowl¬ 
edge (rather than wisdom), the instant media ap¬ 
pear to have a more agreeable consumption and can 
easily reach larger number of people simultane¬ 
ously than books. Yet, reading a book engages and 
occupies an individual far more deeply than listen¬ 
ing to radio or watching television or video. Hence 
retention of the information conveyed is more en¬ 
during. In other words, the book serves basic, ad¬ 
vanced and continuing education in depth in a way 
in which radio, television and other mass media 
cannot. The reader has to make a creative effort to 
receive the message, to reconstruct it and interpret 
it into his own thought pattern. Unlike the cinema 
or the television viewer, the reader has also the 
advantage of regulating at will the rate at which the 
different sequences are presented to him and to 
return to earlier passages as and when necessary. 
With this possibility of interpretation, reflection 
and retrospection, the reader is not merely at the 
receiving end but is in constant dialogue with the 
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author. A great quality of the book is its inexpen- 
sivencss. The book industry is capable of efficient 
organisation in small enterprise. In developing 
countries the book industry continues to be labour- 
intensive and its claims on the capital resources of a 
nation are quite modest. Even in the most advanced 
countries, book production represents hardly one 
percent of the Gross National Product 

The book industry exerts social influence far 
greater and more pervasive than its economic size 
indicates. In most developing countries of Asia 
book production is generally a free enterprise, 
whereas the electronic media like radio and televi¬ 
sion are owned and controlled by the State. Books 
therefore play a more objective and impartial role in 
responding to social requirements of communica¬ 
tion. Moreover, with the exception of a few cases of 
subsidised publications, a book is financed entirely 
by the price which the purchaser pays for the final 
product. Because of its independence from adver¬ 
tising revenue with which newspapers, mass circu¬ 
lation magazines and to some extent radio and tele¬ 
vision arc influenced, the book is a vehicle for the 
new, experimental voice, and for the expression of 
minority views, dissent and criticism. 

In short, the book possesses certain peculiar 
advantages over the electronic media, viz. endur¬ 
ance, economy, accessibility, freedom of choice and 
control of use. However, the other mass media have 
their own supporting role in education and commu¬ 
nication. In the world of today, none of these media 
can yield optimum results if they are utilised to the 
exclusion of others. In some industrialised coun¬ 
tries which produce a large number of titles and at 
the same time make an abundant use of the elec¬ 
tronic media, it has been found that after a sharp 
initial expansion, the rate of development in broad¬ 
casting and telecasting is showing a progressive 
tendency to drop back to the level of that for books. 
Indeed in a rational information system the increas¬ 
ing variety of ways and means of imparting knowl¬ 
edge or making communication does not result in 
the replacement of the approach — the printed 
word — by another — the voice or the picture; but, 
on the contrary, it gives rise to the need for a com¬ 
posite approach combining all operations of the 
mind for its greater development. A judicious com- 
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munication policy should make a balanced use of 
various media to maximise the impact. 

World Book Production — Progress and 
Imbalance 

The increasing use of electronic media has not 
led to any decline in book production. The world 
book production continues to rise in both devel¬ 
oped and developing countries and the world to¬ 
day produces one new title in about half a minute. 
According to the latest available Unesco statistics, 
the total world output in 1990 amounted to 842,000 
titles. Within three and a half decades, global book 
production has tripled. Despite this phenomenal 
increase, the gains are not evenly shared and the 
bulk of the demand remains unsatisfied in all the 
developing regions. With 28 percent of world popu¬ 
lation, America and Europe produce 70 percent of 
the world titles. In contrast, Africa with 12 percent 
of the world inhabitants accounted for 1.5 percent 
of the global book output. The average number of 
titles per million inhabitants was 159 for the whole 
world — 20 for Africa, 73 for Asia, 204 for America, 
454 for Oceania and 565 for Europe. The area of 
scarcity is thus spread over all Africa, all Asia ex¬ 
cepting Japan, all Latin America and the Caribbean, 
and Oceania excluding Australia and New Zealand. 
With three-fourths of humanity, the developing 
regions produce about one-fourths of the world 
titles. Table 1 gives a global view of the level of book 
production and population in 1990. 

The Asian Scene 

Let us examine the Asian scehe in some detail. 
With about 59 per cent of world population, Asia 
produced over 27 per cent of the world titles, which 
is the highest percentage ever reached by Asia. The 
latest available figure—228,000 titles in 1990—will 
not be so impressivenf we exclude the contribution 
of China, the largest book producing country in the 
region whose data was not included in the Uncsco 
book statistics before 1980. Table 2 indicates Asia's 
share in world book production and in world popu¬ 
lation since 1955, showing the world figures under¬ 
neath in brackets. 

Asia is the largest reservoir of illiteracy in the 
world and poses a challenge bigger than ever before 
if one looks at the absolute numbers involved. Al¬ 
though the rate of literacy has been increasing, so is 
the absolute number of illiterates. India alone ac¬ 
counts for about 450 million illiterates, though the 
literacy rate has jumped from 16.7 per cent in 1951 


to over 50 per cent in 1993. As with literacy, so with 
book production. There is an impressive increase in 
the absolute number of titles produced in Asia from 
54,000 in 1955 to 228,000 in 1990. Yet in terms of per 
million inhabitants, book production has expanded 
from 65 to merely 73. Table 3 indicates the number 
of titles produced in Asia in descending order in the 
year for which latest figures are available. 

Table 3 is a good index of the wide variations in 
the book production level of the various countries 
of the region — ranging from just 25 to over 73,000 
titles per year. In a situation like this, it is difficult 
either to generalise or take specific cases, country by 
country. Yet certain common features can be identi¬ 
fied in a majority of the countries with differences in 
degree but not in kind, and exceptions can be added 
where necessary. 

With undue reliance on book imports, indige¬ 
nous authorship and publishing are under-devel¬ 
oped in Asia, although ironically, it was in Asia, 
particularly in China and Korea — that the process 
of printing originated with wood block images 
much before the movable type was invented in 
Europe. The multiplicity of Asian languages gener¬ 
ally leads to a fragmented market resulting in low 
print runs — 500 to 5,000 copies on an average — 
excepting textbooks, and to high production cost. 
The real problem, however, is not so much the 
proliferation of languages as the paucity of poten¬ 
tial readers. Owing to poor literacy rates, low pur¬ 
chasing power and under-developed reading hab¬ 
its, South Asia with 23 major publishing languages 
accounts for a small fraction of the number of titles 
published in Europe which has about the same 
population and a larger number of main literary 
languages. 

As for the languages of publication, English 
continues to lead the field in many countries of 
South and Southeast Asia. In India, for example, 
about 40 percent of the titles published each year 
are in English (which makes India the third largest 
producer of books in English after the USA and the 
UK), the rcn\aining 60 per cent titles being in the 15 
or so recognised national languages. English domi¬ 
nates in the Philippines, Singapore, Pakistan, Ma¬ 
laysia and Sri Lanka also. English in these countries 
continues to be the language of the elite and is 
scattered in urban centres whose population can 
most afford to buy books and where books are 
easily sold to a ready market. The local book indus¬ 
try in these countries is handicapped by the in-built 
resistance of the English-speaking minority and 
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competition with more experienced and profession¬ 
ally organised English-language publishers within 
and outside national frontiers. 

As regards the types of books produced, the 
region is badly in need of technical books, but gives 
prominence to social sciences, with pure and ap¬ 
plied sciences representing about 10 per cent of the 
total output. In short, thcovcrallsituationisnot sat¬ 
isfactory and the book supply target set for 1980, i.c. 
80 pages of strictly educational bcx)ks per person 
per year, by the 1966 Tokyo Meeting of Experts on 
Book Production and Distribution in Asia is still far 
from realisation. 

The Brighter Side 

The brighter side of the Asian book scene is of 
course the prosperous book industry of Japan, one 
of the largest book producing countries of the world 
with an extremely wide variety of books and maga¬ 
zines. The publishing industry of japan has gener¬ 
ally maintained an annual growth rate of about ten 
per cent, though the annual increase in sales is more 
in favour of magazines than books. However, the 
Japanese book industry is faced with the problems 
of rapid progress of audio-visual media resulting in 
the diversified interests of the reader and generally 
declining print-runs. 

In terms of number of titles produced, the larg¬ 
est book producer in the region is China where 
publishing has been expanding by leaps and 
bounds. China is assigning high priority to chil¬ 
dren's books and textbooks which represent about 
one-fourths of the titles produced. A welcome de¬ 
velopment has been the setting up of a Promotional 
Association for International Cooperation under 
the Publishers Association of China, which is de¬ 
signed to strengthen co-publication and other coop¬ 
erative arrangements with foreign counterparts. 
The major hurdles in book development in China 
seem to be lack of professional skills in editing and 
the predominance of a mixed production technol¬ 
ogy- 

The Republic of Korea, the second largest book 
producer in Asia, has also shown a sudden fillip in 
the volume of publications though the bottlenecks 
like inadequate distribution mechanism and low 
reading level continue to persist. A happy develop¬ 
ment is the establishment of a Korea Publishing 
Fund jointly by government and publishers to pro¬ 
vide soft loans to needy publishers and the setting 


up of Korean Publishing Research Institute to carry 
out research and surveys in the field of books. It 
may be interesting to note that these three better- 
placed countries in the region publish primarily in 
their own national language. India, which is a 
multi-lingual publishing country, has the distinc¬ 
tion of publishing bcx)ks in 22 local languages and 
exporting them to over 80 countries of the world. 

Meeting the Book Needs 

Whatever be the book devclopmc'^t stage in 
each country, the countries of the region are not 
lagging behind in their endeavours to democratise 
education which is no longer seen as a peripheral 
sector, but as one of the core elements of the devel¬ 
opment process. Education is not equated merely 
with schooling or scholarship, but is conceived as a 
life-long process and an essential input for individ¬ 
ual fulfilment and national progress. 

In the middle of these vibrations, the basic tool 
of education, i.c. the book, is not yet an active part¬ 
ner. Despite a growing belief that books constitute 
an essential and vital component of educational ex¬ 
pansion, the book development process is still with¬ 
out a matching fillip as it has not bc'cn able to keep 
pace with educational expansion, resulting in wide 
gaps between the demand the supply of essential 
reading material. 

The book needs of Asia form a I'ornudablc list. 
As literacy grows in the years that follow, the re¬ 
quirements would multiply and pose a bigger chal¬ 
lenge. It goes without saying that unless relevant 
books are available in requisite quantities to the 
masses of this vast continent, there would hardly be 
any real improvenu'nt in various programmes of 
educational development and indeed in the whole 
process of individual fulfilment and national recon¬ 
struction. A real breakthrough will be possible only 
when effective steps are taken to promote the in¬ 
digenous book industry in complete harmony with 
local interests and requirements. This presupposes 
proper planning for book development under a 
well defined national book policy. 

Planning for Book Development 

Planning for book development entails sus¬ 
tained and systematic efforts. Firstly, there has to be 
a proper mechanism to coordinate and execute 
book development plans. The idea of establishing 
such a mechanism ^vas floated in the 1966 Tokyo 
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meeting and continues to be endorsed in almost all 
subsequent book development seminars and con¬ 
ferences. A number of book development councils 
or similar bodies have since been set up and con¬ 
tinue to be created in all parts of the world. There is 
a growing awareness of their value as demon¬ 
strated by their effectiveness in allowing all mem¬ 
bers of the book community both from public and 
private sectors to speak with one voice in order to 
influence the decision-making process vital to na¬ 
tional book development 

In Asia, which took the lead in this regard, 
national book councils or similar institutions exist 
in many countries viz. Bangladesh, India, Indone¬ 
sia, Iran, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka and Thailand. Although these 
bodies are not equally active, they are generally 
making a significant contribution in overcoming the 
formidable obstacles faced by the respective coun¬ 
tries in their efforts to create and expand indige¬ 
nous publishing infra-structure. 

In view of the crucial problems of book devel¬ 
opment still persisting in Asia, a regional consulta¬ 
tion of experts convened by Uncsco in New Delhi in 
1986 adopted guidelines for drawing up a National 
Book Development Plan which, inter alia, included 
easy accessibility to books by all segments of soci¬ 
ety, promotion of the reading habit, availability of 
quality reading material at reasonable prices, devel¬ 
opment of a strong library network, creation of a 
single mechanism for book development planning 
and coordination and designation of a nodal Minis¬ 
try to ensure successful implementation of the book 
development policy and plans and to review the 
progress of implementation periodically. The Con¬ 
sultation was of the opinion that a National Book 
Development Plan should be approved by the high¬ 
est appropriate authority so that there was no ambi¬ 
guity with regard to its implementation. With these 
guidelines, the Consultation rexrommended to 
Unesco member-states in Asia to assign high prior¬ 
ity to book development, more specially to the 
preparation of a National Book Policy and to have 
proper mechanism or agency for book development 
for its implementation. 

South Asian Consultation 

Seven years after the New Delhi Regional Con¬ 
sultation, a sub-regional consultation was organi¬ 
sed in New Delhi in August 1993 to take a stock of 
the situation. This time the initiative was taken by 


the Afro-Asian Book Council (AABC) set up in New 
Delhi in 1990 with the primary objective to achieve 
intellectual self-reliance in the field of books 
through mutual cooperation between Asia and Af¬ 
rica. Under the auspices Unesco Asia-Pacific Pro¬ 
gramme for Reading Promotion and Book Develop¬ 
ment (APPREB), the AABC was assigned the task of 
convening a sub-regional Consultation p>ertaining 
to the status of national book policies and function¬ 
ing of National Book Councils in South Asia. As the 
theme of the meeting was basically important for all 
developing countries, delegates from Malaysia and 
Konya also joined the Consultation besides partici¬ 
pants from Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan and 
Sri Lanka. 

The Consultation was of the opinion that the 
formulation of a national book policy should be one 
of the objectives of the National Book Development 
Council. Ideally with the support of government, 
the Councils could on a priority basis draft a na¬ 
tional book policy as an integral part of the national 
development plan. A national book policy should 
be in conformity with the country's national lan¬ 
guage policy and ensure a regular supply of books 
in local languages particularly at the grassroots 
level and be supported by the other mass media. A 
national policy for book development should also 
endeavour to maintain a proper balance between 
textbooks and general books and between indige¬ 
nous and foreign publications. It should not only 
ensure adequate infra-structure facilities for the 
producers and distributors of books but also safe¬ 
guard the interests of the authors and the readers. 

The Consultation was convinced that a Na¬ 
tional Book Policy was needed not only for South 
Asia but for the whole of Asian region, if not the 
entire developing world. However, a National 
Book Policy has to be tailor-made to suit the circum¬ 
stances and to fit the situation in each country. It 
was reported that four countries in the Asian region 
have made some effort in this direction. India was 
among the first developing countries to announce 
its book policy parameters. As an integral part of 
the National Policy on Education, the Indian Book 
Policy envisages availability of books at low prices, 
easy accessibility of books to all segments of popu¬ 
lation, promoting the reading habit, encouragement 
to creative writing and to translation of foreign 
books, production of quality books for children 
(including textbooks) and library development. 
Another initiative in this direction has been taken 
by Bangladesh where the Ministry of Cultural Af- 
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fairs set up a high level committee in August 1992 to 
formulate a Book Policy. With the assistance of 
many working groups and a Core Committee a 
draft National Book Policy was prepared and ap¬ 
proved by the Standing Committee on Cultural 
Affairs of the National Parliament in December 
1992. The policy is now awaiting approval of the 
National Cabinet. The objectives of the policy in¬ 
clude need-based book imports, identification of 
book export markets, effective implementation of 
copyright laws, production of suitable books for 
mass literacy, library development and readership 
promotion. An action plan has also been worked 
out for proper implementation of the book policy 
and a National Book Policy Implementation Com¬ 
mittee has been envisaged consisting of experts and 
knowledgeable persons in the related fields. 

Book Policies in Southeast Asia 

Malaysia took the lead in Southeast Asia and 
formulated a National Book Policy in cognizance of 
the fact that books enrich the life of individuals and 
can also help to promote a common understanding 
and peace in a multi-racial, multi-cultural society. 
The policy was initially framed by the National 
Book Council of Malaysia and approved by a Com¬ 
mittee of the Cabinet in November 1988. The objec¬ 
tives of the Malaysian Book Policy are to ensure that 
books discharge their functions effectively and 
problems of publishing, distribution and reader- 
ship and those relating to manpower requirement 
and economics of book publishing arc handled in 
totality. The main recommendations in the policy 
relate to the upgradation of the status of the Malay¬ 
sian Book Development Council, recognition of 
publishing as an essential industry, definition of 
professional standards for the book industry per¬ 
sonnel, direct subsidy for the publication of higher 
education texts and general books of national inter¬ 
est, long-term campaign for promoting the reading 
habit and the wideningof distribution outlets. 

In this connection mention should also be made 
of the efforts made by the Book Development Asso¬ 
ciation of the Philippines which has drawn up a 
National BookPoIicy and a corresponding National 
Book Development Plan to serve as the enduring 
basis for fostering the progressive growth and via¬ 
bility of the book publishing industry. There is a 
three-fold thrust in the Philippines Book Policy 
which aims at (1) developing a book industry 
through a system of incentives and assistance, (2) 
promoting readership and making good books 


widely accessible, and (3) providing better protec¬ 
tion for the intellectual property rights of authors 
and publishers. The Philippines document has 
recommended the setting up of a National Bcx)k De¬ 
velopment Board to oversee the implementation of 
the book policy. 

The New Delhi Consultation noted with satis¬ 
faction that the Asian region was fully seized of the 
need to formulate a National Book Policy and some 
countries have already made a beginning in this 
direction. The meeting however noted that there 
has not been any proper coordination or interaction 
among the concerned countries while drafting their 
national book policies. In order that the experience 
gained is shared with other countries, the meeting 
entrusted this task to the Afro-Asian Book Council 
which would now act as a clearing house of infor¬ 
mation on National Book Policies and National 
Book Councils in Asia and Africa. The New Delhi 
Consultation identified certain guidelines which 
might help in framing such policies and worked out 
a modus operandi for the preparation, adoption and 
implementation of the book policy. The meeting 
also suggested ways and means of revitalising the 
National Book Councils so that they can operate 
their book development policies effectively. It is 
hoped that this exercise would accelerate the 
growth of indigenous book industries in develop¬ 
ing countries on sound linos with a solid base. 

In conclusion, let me revert to what I said at the 
beginning. In our multi-media society, books are 
not yet an "endangered species". There arc, hope¬ 
fully, signs in the developing world to make books 
continue to reign as a storehouse of knowledge, a 
repository of culture, a social asset and a valuable 
pastime. In a well-balanced national communica¬ 
tion policy, books deserve a pride of place. It is a 
different matter if in the wake of developing tech¬ 
nology, certain types of books may have to be used 
with the help of accessories like magnetic tape or 
gramophone record. It is also true that some select 
libraries may prefer to keep certain printed pages in 
the form of micro-fiches, mico-films or CD-ROMs. 
But that is a question of form and style, not of 
substance or content. The message remains in tact. 
If at all there is a challenge, it relates to the book of 
the future, not the future of the book. As a former 
Director-General of Uncsco remarked, "the prob¬ 
lem is not whether the books have a future, but 
whether in the future of which they are already 
assured, they will be capable of fulfilling the tasks 
incumbent upon them". 
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Table 1. World Book Production and Population — Region-wise, 1990 


Region 

Number of 
Titles 

Titles per million 
Inhabitants 

Percentage DistrS*ution 
of Titles 

Percentage Distribution 
of Population 

World Total 

842,000 

159 

100.0 

100.0 

Africa 

13,000 

20 

1.5 

12.1 

America 

148,000 

204 

17.6 

13.7 

Asia 

228,000 

73 

27.1 

58.8 

Europe (ineduding former USSR) 

441,000 

565 

52.4 

14.9 

Oceania 

12,000 

454 

1.4 

0.5 

Developed Countries 

600,300 

491 

713 

23.1 

Developing Countries 

241,700 

59 

28.7 

76.9 


Source: Adaptation from Unesco Statistical Yairbook 1992. 


Table 2. Asia's Share in World Book Production and Population (1955-1990) 


Year 

Total Book 
Production 

No. of titles 
per million inhabitants 

Percentage of 

World Book Production 

Percentage of 

World Population 

1955 

54,000 

65 

20.1 

41.1 


(269,000) 

(131) 



1960 

51,900 

53 

15.4 

41.9 


(332,000) 

(144) 



1965 

61,000 

57 

14.3 

42.2 


(426,000) 

(168) 



1970 

75,000 

62 

14.4 

43.2 


(521,000) 

(187) 



1975 

88,000 

65 

15.3 

44.2 


(572,000) 

(184) 



1980 

138,000 

53 

19,3 

58.2 


(715,000) 

061) 



1985 

189,000 

67 

23.7 

58.3 


(798,500) 

(165) 



1990 

228,000 

73 

27.1 

58.8 


(842,000) 

(159) 




N.B, Figures prior to 1980 do not include China. Source; Adaptation from Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1992. 

Table 3. Book Production in Asia — Country-wise 

Country 

Year 

Number of Titles 

China, Peoples Rqjublic of 

1990 

73,923 

Korea, Republic of 

1990 

39,330 @ 

Japan 

1987 

36,346 

India 

1990 

13,937 

Thailand 

1990 

1,7^ 

Turkey 

1990 

6,291 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 

1989 

6,289 

Malaysia 

1990 

4,578 

Afghanistan 

1990 

2,795 

Sri Lanka 

1990 

2,455 

Singapore 

1983 

1,927 

Pakistan 

1981 

1,600 

Indonesia 

1990 

1,518 

Vietnam 

1981 

1,495 

Bangladesh 

1988 

1,209 

Philippines 

1990 

1,112 

Kuwait 

1988 

793 

Mongolia 

1990 

717 

Cyprus 

1990 

692 

Burma 

1985 

673 

Qatar 

1990 

521 

United Arab Emirates 

1990 

281 

Nepal 

1989 

122 

Laos, People's Republic of 

1990 

109 

Maldives 

1983 

33 

Brunei Darussalam 

1990 

25 


@ According to the data furnished by the Korean Publishers Association the number of titles produced in 1990 was 24,783 
excluding pamphlets, government and research institutes publications, periodicals and school textbooks, 

Source: Unesco Statistical Yearbooks, 1990, 1991 and 1992. 
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Information for Social Transformation 

The Catalytic Role of Information Professionals 

A.R. Sethi* 


Information & Society 

At no point of time any society has lived with¬ 
out information. But at no point of time information 
has played such an important role in the transfor¬ 
mation of a society as it is doing today. Information 
bellows power. The present division in the society 
— at the international, national or local levels — 
between the North and the South, between the West 
and the East, between the rich and the poor, is 
nothing but the manifestation of mal-distribution of 
information. The information rich are materially 
rich, the information poor are materially poor. It is 
not the natural resources, it is not more of the indus¬ 
trial infrastructure, it is not even the manpower 
potential of a country that makes it rich, it is the 
information resource that endows it with power, 
with other resources. Hence the goal before any 
society today is to become information rich. 

The term for such a society is 'information soci¬ 
ety', a society in which a large segment of popula¬ 
tion — ranging between 30 - 50% is engaged, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, in the production, organisation 
or dissemination of information, a society in which 
about 2/3 of the national income is generated by the 
information sector, a society that is knowledge-in¬ 
tensive, knowledge-generating and knowledge- 
based. 

The march toward such a society has begun in 
the West. Before long it is bound to start in develop¬ 
ing countries too. However, there is, or there ought 
to be, difference between the perception of the two 
regarding information. Whereas in the West, infor¬ 
mation is treated as a commodity, to be bought and 
sold, subject to the rules of the market, in develop¬ 
ing countries' perception information needs to be 
harnessed for the complex task of nation building 
and socio-economic transformation, that is, essen¬ 
tially for development purposes. For us, informa¬ 
tion is a social resource, a social right and a social 
function. Access to information is the right of every 
human being. 


^Deputy Librarian, Jaioaharlal h^ehru University 
Library, New Delhi-i 10 067. 
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It is primarily due to the difference between the 
perception of the two that the proposed New Inter¬ 
national Information Order, a subject of a lot of 
discussion at the Unesco and other fora during 
early 1980s, has made no headway. However, 
where politics has proved to be an obstruction, in¬ 
formation technology has proved to be a blessing. 
Telecommunication, satellites, audio-visuals, are 
breaking the artificial barriers between countries. 
Thus each country is bound to experience transfor¬ 
mation in the coming years. 

The discussion below elaborates on these 
themes and places the role of information organisa¬ 
tions and information professionals, including the 
librarians, in the envisaged social transformation in 
developing countries. 

A. Social Role of Information 

Proposition 1 : Information is a social resource, not an 
article of merchandise 

(a) Information is a social right, a social func¬ 
tion. Its aim is to make people more aware, to give 
them full understanding of the economic and politi¬ 
cal dimensions of their problems on both the na¬ 
tional and international planes, and of their ability 
to participate in the decision-making process. 

(b) If information is accepted as a social re¬ 
source, it follows then that access to information 
should be the right of every human being. Freedom 
of expression, enshrined in constitutions the world 
over, is meaningless without right to information. 
The right to information must embrace all kinds of 
information and not merely access to pedagogical 
or technical expertise. This applies to information 
produced within the country as well as without. 

(c) The social role of information has been visu¬ 
alised by the MacBride Commission on New Inter¬ 
national Information Order (NIIO) in terms of three 
objectives: 

(i) Socialization, that is, the provision of a com¬ 
mon fund of knowledge which would enable 
people to function as effective members of the soci- 
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ety in which they live and which fosters social cohe¬ 
sion and awareness, thereby permitting active in¬ 
volvement in public life* 

(ii) Motivation, by promoting the immediate 
and ultimate aims of eac^i sc^ety and the stimula¬ 
tion of personal desires and aspirations; the foster¬ 
ing of the individual or community activities 
geared to the pursuit of agreed aims; and 

(iii) Integration, providing all persons, groups 
and nations access to the variety of messages which 
they need in order to know and understand and ap¬ 
preciate each others' living conditions, viewpoints 
and aspirations. 

B. The Information-Rich & The Informatiim-Poor 

Proposition 2 : Information is power. Its mal-distribu¬ 
tion tends to divide the society—global or native—into 
the information rich and the information poor, and is the 
cause of other inequalities — economic, political social. 

(a) The current division of the world into North 
and South or West and East may be viewed in terms 
of information-rich and information-poor as well as 
information-supplying and information-depend¬ 
ent. 

(b) Imbalances in information exist between (i) 
developed and developing countries; (ii) countries 
having different political and socio-economic sys¬ 
tems; (iii) developed countries with same political 
and socio-economic systems; and (iv) developing 
countries themselves. 

(c) In the information rich countries, informa¬ 
tion is treated as a commodity, to be bought and 
sold, and is subjected to the rules of the market. 
This conflicts with the developing countries' con¬ 
cern that information needs be harnessed for the 
complex task of nation-building and socio-eco¬ 
nomic transformation; that is, essentially for devel¬ 
opment purposes. 

(d) The trans-national dominated world system 
today operates through what Juan Somavia terms 
as an 'arsenal of diverse but converging instru¬ 
ments', consisting of 

(i) the political-military-intelligence service 
dimension; 

(ii) the economic-industrial-trade dimension; 
and 

(iii) the communication-advertising-culturc di¬ 
mension. 

(e) Information is a multi-billion dollar industry 


in the information-rich countries, particularly the 
United Stales. According to an estiniate, 80% of 
worldwide transmission and processing of infor¬ 
mation data is done by the United States alcme. This 
monopoly of information handling has caused dis¬ 
sensions among the information-rich countries 
themselves. Canada, Australia and EC countries 
have expressed discontent with their dependence 
on the U.S.,as the Eastern European countries have 
had complaints about dependence on the erstwhile 
U.S.S.R. 

(f) It is estimated that in the industrialised coun¬ 
tries of the world, about 1/3 of total current em¬ 
ployment is in the information processing sector, 
and this proportion is increasing day by day. Simi¬ 
larly, the contribution of the information sector to 
their Gross Domestic Product, hovering presently 
around 60%, is on the increase. In case of develop¬ 
ing countries, the corresp>onding figures are around 
10% and 30% respx^ctively. 

(g) In the developed world, there is one copy of 
a daily in circulation for approximately every 3 
inhabitants, in the p)oorer regions, it is one for every 
30 persons. In Asian countries, the figure is 1 for 
every 50 persons. Eight African countries and three 
Arab States have no daily newspap>crs at all, while 
13 countries in Africa have only one each. 

(h) The whole information and communication 
order, prevailing presently at the international 
level, is a part of, and in turn props up, the inequi- 
tous system that creates and sustains a structure of 
neo-colonialism. 

C Free Flow of Information 

Proposition 3 : At the international level, a free flow of 
information between the information-rich and the infor¬ 
mation-poor can lead toward a New International Infor¬ 
mation Order (NIIO). 

(a) The seers of the yore spoke of the world 
being a single family; Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam, they 
chanted. In our own time, we are witness to an era 
in which the world is becoming a 'global village'. 
The existing information communication order has 
sucked into its vortex the remotest regions of the 
world. All is not well, however, with the present 
order. 

(b) If the world is visualised as a 'global village', 
then all nations must participate in a single informa¬ 
tion system, free from political or any other subjec¬ 
tive colouring. All barriers to information between 
all nations must go, so that each nation can pnit a 
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right value on the work of others. In a 'global vil¬ 
lage', pockets of information affluence cannot sur¬ 
vive for long without being swamped by the sur¬ 
rounding mass of ignorance^ As such, it is in the 
mterest of information-rich hjorth itself that the in¬ 
formation-poor Southis levelled up. However, this 
help should not result in a situation where its pow¬ 
erful and the mighty rule the roost and the poor and 
the meek pick up the crumbs around the table. 

(c) Following the campaign within the United 
Nations for a New International Economic Order, 
Unesco, stimulated by pressure from the develop¬ 
ing countries, proposed the forming of a New 
World Information and Communication Order in 
early 1980s. Unfortunately, Unesco's attempts at 
changes in the information patterns have met with 
considerable opposition from the Western powers 
and resulted in the withdrawal of United States, 
and subsequently of U.K., from the Organisation. 

(d) The objectives of the NIIO have been stated 
as follows : "To move forward from a uni-direc¬ 
tional to a multi-directional structure; from an eth¬ 
nocentric to a culturally pluralistic and multi-di¬ 
mensional perspective; from the receiver's passiv¬ 
ity to an active participation; from the preponder¬ 
ant transnational influence to a multi-nation bal¬ 
ance; all of it on the basis of structures that permit 
true access and generalised social participation in 
the communication process." [Somavia, 1977] 

(e) Free flow of information is valuable if it is 
balanced. Developing a free exchange zoi^ of infor¬ 
mation is excellent if the exchange is actually exist¬ 
ing. But the risks arc potentially high. First, there is 
the danger of the telecommunication breakdown. 
Second, data protection is not guaranteed. There is 
the risk of cultural alienation; any countiy which 
accepts to be only a user and not to bring down its 
stone to the exchange of information would be pro¬ 
gressively losing its culture. 

D. Information Society: The Ultimate Goal 

Proposition 4 : A knowledge-intensive, knawledge'gen- 
erating and a knowledge-based information society is the 
desired goal of every society. 

(a) Society has always been an information soci¬ 
ety; it has always been dependent on information. 
However, for thousands of years, societ/s depend¬ 
ence on information was not apparent, because the 
quantity of information was small enough that it 
could be remembered and passed on by word of 
mouth. 


(b) Today's information society is different. "It 
is a growing, high technology, materially affluent 
service society in which information rather than 
raw materials or energy is the dominant technol¬ 
ogy". [Bell, 1973] This society emphasizes 'few to 
many, poor to rich, primitive to technological, rural 
to uiban, sacred to secular, royal to administrative, 
parochial to global, spears to nucleari. 

(c) An information society is one that: 

(i) "enables most of its members to engage in 
productive pursuits that are knowledge-intensive, 
knowledge-generating, and knowledge-based; 

(ii) "has a communication network that freely 
circulates information about its basic societal in¬ 
variants so that this information is consistently, ef¬ 
fectively and efficiently acted upon in the making of 
choices; 

(iii) "manages inevitable conflict between con¬ 
servative pressures to preserve these invariants and 
pressures for adaptive change by reason, knowl¬ 
edge-based understanding, and enlightened crea¬ 
tive wisdom blended with human values, rather 
than traditional resort to base emotions and brute 
forcealone." [Kockan, 1984] 

(d) In the infoi-mation society of the future, new 
social organs may be evolving that serve communi¬ 
ties the way brains serve individuals. A community 
brain may supplant an individual's brain by exhi¬ 
biting functions at levels that are of an order of 
magnitude above those of an individual's compre- 
Njnsion or inventiveness. Cooperative modes of 
political, economic and social interaction may be 
the hallmarks of mature information society of 
tomorrow. 

(e) The changes that may occur during the proc¬ 
ess of change from pre- or post-industrial society to 
information society may be in the following areas: 

(i) Welfare, safety and health; 

(ii) Wealth and economic security; 

(iii) Belongingness to society; 

(iv) Informedness; 

(v) Skill and power; 

(vi) Rectitude, morality and ethics; and 

(vii) Deference or prestige. 

E. The Catalytic Role of Information 
Professionals 8c Organisatioi\s 

Proposition 5: In the attainment of a New International 
Information Order and transformation of pre-industrial 
society to an information society, the role of information 
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organisations and professionals cannot be underrated. 

(a) To be purposeful and effective, the informa¬ 
tion needs to be ordered into coherent systems of 
ideas. Information in bits, or 'instant information' 
as it is called, provided by the mass media, includ¬ 
ing the press, radio and W, films, etc. is liable to be 
succeeded by instant oblivion. This type of informa¬ 
tion is not capable of being converted into objective 
knowledge, so essential for the decision-makers to 
arrive at coherent and consistent conclusions. Ob¬ 
jective knowledge results from logical contents of 
theories and from dispassionate debates and dis¬ 
cussions, contained in books, journals and other 
forms of documents. The libraries being the deposi¬ 
tories of such documents are the repositories of 
objective knowledge. 

(b) Transcending the limitations of time and 
space, the library makes available to the society the 
wisdom of ages, experience of today and hopx? of 
future. It acts positively in preserving human val¬ 
ues which have, despite man's inhumanity to man, 
survived over the past centuries. The librarian (or 
for that matter every infonnation professional in an 
information organisation) provides an opportunity 
for intellectual and social development to every in¬ 
dividual in the society besides his concern about 
knowledge and care of the book, its physical form 
as well as its intellectual content. 

(c) Among the myriad of institutions estab¬ 
lished by the society, perhaps none enjoys such an 
unfettered mandate to enforce peace as a library. 
The tensions and discrepancies that build up and 
cause dramatic changes in the world get reflected in 
the literature received in a library. The library af¬ 
fords its community an opportunity to reflect on the 
consequences of such changes and modify its ap¬ 
proach to them accordingly. The case for a contribu¬ 
tion from professional librarianship rests on a wider 
range of skills than mere 'acquisition' and 'process¬ 
ing' of infonnation; it rests on its ability to dissemi¬ 
nate the same in an effective way. 

(d) If librarians and other infonnation profes¬ 
sionals have to become harbingers of social change, 
they will have to master the role of the intermedi¬ 
ary, and learn to interpret the mass of information. 
The objective would be three-fold : to explain what 
people are entitled to; to refer elsewhere as neces¬ 
sary; and to be supportive. To be able to respond to 
demands of this type requires a range of skills not 
immediately associated widi librarians and infor¬ 
mation scientists. However, this is not to say that 
they shcmld abandon the field. They may not have 


all the answers, but they possess a range of skills 
that ought to make them a substantial provider. For 
the information profession to stand aside on 
grounds of professional neutrality or for similar 
spurious reasons may be indefensible. 
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LIBRARY AND LEARNING 


Sewa Singh* 


Learning Defined 

There is no one accepted definition of the term 
"Learning". However, in the Encyclopedia of Psy¬ 
chology, edited by H.J. Eysenck (1972), it is stated 
that: 

"Learning consists of relatively persistent 
changes in possible behaviour in so far as they de¬ 
rive from experience." 

In the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
edited by Harold E. Mitzel and others (5th edition, 
1982), it is defined thus: 

"Learning is the relatively permanent change in 
a person's knowledge or behaviour due to experi¬ 
ence." 

This definition has three components: (1) the 
duration of the change is long-term rather than 
short-term; (2) the locus of the change is the content 
and structure of knowledge in memory or the be¬ 
haviour of the learner; (3) the cause of the change is 
the learner's experience in the environment rather 
than fatigue, motivation, etc. Experience here indi¬ 
cates reinforced practice. Learning therefore is 
modification of behaviour as a result of previous 
p>erformance; it is the outcome of all behaviour and 
experience. These changes in behaviour are called 
learning. Learning refers to the acquisition of 
knowledge and information, but it is not confined 
to it. 

Learning Process 

The process of learning so pervades our lives 
that it sometimes seems that learning is just a syno¬ 
nym for living. It is important is this regard that 
learning extends far beyond the context of class¬ 
room. It produces habits and skills, contributes to 
the development of attitudes, prejudices, emotions, 
motives, etc. Everything we learn represents an 
improvement in behaviour. When we say that cur¬ 
riculum is a prcx:ess rather than a product, this 
places emphasis on the ways people think and learn 
and moves away from the notion of acquisition of 
knowledge and information. 
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Library and Learning 

The role of library in learning and learning 
process has been quite significant. It is remarked 
that "If librarians are to prove relevance to the cur¬ 
riculum they must look at how students learn and 
how the library can contribute to that process". 

At a basic level it is theorised that the meaning- 
fulness of learning depends "on the extent to which 
new information can be successfully linked to the 
learner's existing knowledge stored in memory". 
There is therefore need for a cooperative approach 
in which a team of people including students, teach¬ 
ers, librarians, etc. have to play vhal roles. 

The role of library and libraryTcentred learning 
has been increasing in recent years in view of its 
relevance and use which allows closer integration 
of library and teaching. This poses new challenges 
for library in which librarian has to join resource- 
based learning process. 

Concept of Library College 

In the context of role of library in teaching 
learning process, the concept of 'library college' 
was put forward by Louis Shores as far back as 
1934. It was followed by the work of Patricia Knapp 
and her famous Monticth Project with the underly¬ 
ing principle "to increase the effectiveness of stu¬ 
dent learning, particularly through the use of li¬ 
brary centres, independent study with a bibliogra- 
phically expert faculty". The whole concept of li¬ 
brary college' revolves round independent study 
within the precincts of the library, making the class¬ 
room teaching insignificant. It involves the com¬ 
plete fusion of learner and the resources in which 
the student, the range of resources, the biblio¬ 
graphic expert, and the subject specialist are all 
located in the library. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the con¬ 
cept of 'library college' is still to find a complete im¬ 
plementation even in the country of its origin; much 
less in India where it has yet to be floated. 

Concept of User Education 

User education is another process in the in¬ 
creasing role of library and diversity of its services 
in the learning process. According to Herring "User 
education has four aims; to enhance student leam- 
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ing, to encourage user independence, to widen the 
use of a range of library resources and to introduce 
the library and its staff to its users”. 

User education implies user awareness, library 
orientation, course related bibliographic instruction 
and interest profiling. User awareness is all perva¬ 
sive and primordial; libraiy orientation is to intro¬ 
duce the library to all the newly admitted students; 
bibliographic instruction aims at the objective of 
facilitating course work; while interest profiling is 
to feed the research scholars and the faculty with 
the relevant latest literature by matching their inter¬ 
ests with library resources. 

Methods of User Education 

The Library Tour 

It has been experienced that ”the traditional 
library tour conveys so many facts that most are 
forgotten in a short time” by the students. There is 
another facet of such a tour. By the time the exercise 
has been repeated a few times in the day by the 
same guide it probably begins to lose its sense of 
reality, and a feeling of boredom may be carried by 
the students. What is therefore required is the new 
approaches afforded by the advent of new technol¬ 
ogy. These range from tape/slide presentations to 
computer-aided instruction and interactive video. 
Some special libraries and information centres in 
India also are trying these methods and partipipat- 
ing actively in the student learning process. 

Printed Media 

The above methods must be supplemented by 
the printed media supplied to the learners in the 
form of handouts, programmed instruction, pro¬ 
grammed kits, self-instruction brochures, library 
guides, etc. 

Information Technology and User Education 

As the library is turning into a multi-media 
resource centre, it is necessary to give instruction 
and guidance in the use of the IT hardware. The 
learners need to be guided about the automated 
bibliographical/information sources which are 
available in the form of databanks. 

Similarly, in the library of future, software 
packages, both commercially produced and in- 
house varieties, will be available. User education 
IM’ogrammes must feature the computer-aided 
learning so as to make them acces^ble like printed 
resources. 
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Reference and Infonnation Services 

By providing a variety of reference and infor¬ 
mation services a library can enhance the utility of 
its resources, and thereby increase the potentialities 
of the society and help make it a learned society of 
tomorrow. The library staff can use its professional¬ 
ism in increasing the library skills so that the learn¬ 
ers can develop their learning abilities. The library 
staff can not only provide short-term and long-term 
reference services but also venture into providing 
the current awareness services, selective dissemina¬ 
tion of information, among others. Through these 
services librarian can contribute to the enhance¬ 
ment of the creative potential of the society. 

Public Relations Work 

It is necessary in the modem days to extend the 
learning base of a library. One of the effective meth¬ 
ods is to make the public relations work effective by 
CHitreaching to the society. Here the library can suc¬ 
cessfully make use of the audio-visual media, at¬ 
tract the people, and communicate the message of 
the learning resource centre. 

Marketing Strategies 

For the library to be a true centre of learning, it 
is essential to adopt strategies for marketing its in¬ 
formation products and services. This may better be 
linked with the needs of the users so that their ex¬ 
pectations could be fulfilled and for some of them 
atleast the potential is identified. 

teaming Resources 

In order to make the library a learning centre, it 
is important to ensure the most efficient use of re¬ 
sources. The entire gamut of materials in all for¬ 
mats, acquired in the library, its librarian, its staff, 
its equipments (including computer, photocopier, 
micro-film camera/reader, and the Uke), all are 
learning resources. These must be well organised so 
as to facilitate the objectives and enhance the role of 
the library m the learning process. 

Learning Environment. 

The learning environment has to be conducive 
to the purpose of learning. It should be: 

— welcoming to the learner; 

— responsive to the needs of the learner; 

— professionally efficient; 

— adaptive to the different learning stiyes of 
different people; 
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— capable of adaption and development to 
keep abreast of advances in new technolo¬ 
gies. 

On the other side, in academic institutions, the 
management and educators must recognise the 
importance of the close relationship between the 
educational curriculum and the library resources 
supporting it. This highlights the learning process' 
in terms of content, and accordingly the need for 
organisation and use of learning resources. This sig¬ 
nifies the new strategies for learning including new 
technology which has enabled the library to pro¬ 
vide information immediately keeping into view 
the realities of the learners. This type of learning- 
resource organisation can lead to better course de¬ 
sign, better management of information and learn¬ 
ing resources for tomorrow. 

The increasing application of new technology 
may lead to increasing complex interaction of the 
different components of learning resources and 
services. It may bring together in the library such 
components as educational technology, audio-vis¬ 
ual services, computing process etc. And, these may 
emerge tomorrow as independent centres, auto¬ 
mated and electronic information services, self- 
learning materials, and self-learning materials pro¬ 


duction centres, hardware and software centres, 
multi-media materials, and so on. All those facilities 
should be coordinated to a greater extent with 
other learning resource agencies in the society. 

Future 

The future is likely to offer greater opportuni¬ 
ties to library. With courage, ability, and profes¬ 
sional skills, there is likely to be a shift of emphasis 
from service provision based on a collection of ma¬ 
terials to transforming into an access point for pro¬ 
viding information. The library may in this way 
contribute to the enhancement of creative potential 
of the society and lead it to the goal of becoming a 
'learned society'. 
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Books in the Information Age 

Viswanathan T.* 


Before I discuss the topic "Books in the Infor¬ 
mation Age", let me present a brief perspective of 
the current status of the field of information. All of 
us know that we are passing through the informa¬ 
tion age and information is important these days. 
The buzz phrases like 'information is Power^ and 
'Information is the key to success' have become a 
reality. In fact, in the context of economic liberalisa¬ 
tion and globalisation of markets, information has 
assumed even more importance. It is now clear that 
in order to stay competitive a company or for that 
matter even a scientist needs to gather, process and 
assimilate relevant information within a short time. 
This market demand for information is pushing up 
the price of information day by day. And, informa¬ 
tion has come to stay as a cennmodity with high 
inflationary trends. 

Electronic Publishing 

In order to contain the inflationary trends and 
make available information at an affordable price, 
more and more publishers are turning to publishing 
in electronic form. Electronic information as a 
tradable commcKiity is increasingly being accepted 
by the society. The growth rale in this field is so 
large that the ck'ctronic media market may soon 
outstrip print-on-paper market Major traditional 
publishing houses arc now seriously looking into 
the possibility of the electronic publication in order 
to stay in business. They arc tu> longer confined to 
the book business but they are slowly growing into 
publishers of information in any form that makes 
gotxi commercial sense. It is, in this context, tiut 
one needs to lcx)k at the relevance of books in the 
information age. 

At the heart of electronic publishing is a CD- 
ROM, Compact Disk — Read Only Memory. The 
CD technology was first designed for audio intro¬ 
duced by Philips in 1982. CD is basically a digital 
medium. Hence, information stored on CDs can be 
manipulated, prcKOSSCd and displayed by com¬ 
puter systems. A CD-ROM can hold as much as 
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300,000-6(X),000 A4 size pages of text or 20,000 
pages of scanned image. This is equivalent to 75 
books of 300 pages each. Since the CD-ROM data 
can be manipulated by computers, huge databases 
can be stored on CD-ROMs and searched in a few 
seconds. Now publishers are turning to CD-ROM 
as a medium of publication purely for economical 
reasons. 

Books in CD-ROM 

Publishing in CD-ROMs brings up many inter¬ 
esting issues. As mentioned earlier, one CD-ROM 
can hold up to 75 books on an average. How many 
publishers bring out 75 books at a time so that they 
can put all of them in one CD-ROM? Or, will the 
publishers wait to gather full CD-ROM worth mate¬ 
rial before they bi'ing out a CD-ROM. This implies 
unnecessary delay for those publications which got 
ready early. An answer to this may be in forming 
publishers' consortia. An example of this is the 
ADONIS consortium of alx)ut 10 publishers which 
brings out about 500 full text journals on CD-ROM. 
One CD-ROM comes out every week containing 
g(X)d amount of information in it. Many CD-ROMs 
have come out containing book publications. As an 
example, one of the commercially available CD- 
ROMs contains Bhagawad Cita, Koran and Bible 
along with about 60 novels. Thus electronic publish¬ 
ing is the necessary ploy for consortium approach 
so that books of different publishers can be brought 
out on a single CD-ROM. 

People like to read books in a variety of places. 
Apart from home and libraries, people like to read 
while travelling, at bus stops and in places where 
they are waiting for something or the other. Will 
CD-ROM publishing permit this? Battery operated 
pocket CD-ROM drives have started appearing in 
the market which should enable persons to read 
bcK)ks wherever they like. A positive aspect of this 
is that a person can carry with ease a whole library 
of 50-75 books in his pocket, a luxury that is not 
available with paper versions. It is, however, not 
clear how user-friendly these devices are and how 
the reader population adapt itself to reading from 
small computer screens that are hand-held. 

From the users' point of view CD-ROM pub¬ 
lishing poses different types of problems. Out of say 
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75 books in a CD-ROM, a reader may be interested 
only in a few books. Yet he is forced to buy the 
entire set of books in a CD-ROM and pay for all the 
books. How can this problem be solved? If the CD- 
Rom is custom made, this problem can be allevi¬ 
ated. A reader or a library chooses a set of required 
books which are then placed on CD-ROM and de¬ 
livered to the user. Thus the user would pay only 
for the CD-ROM disk and the books selected by 
him. But as of now this choice docs not exist. The 
issue is somewhat like the service in a canteen or a 
hotel. Two systems of service, viz. a la carle or thali 
meals exist. In the former, the user chooses what he 
wants from a list of assorted items which are gener¬ 
ally more expensive compared to items in the Thali 
meal. The standard (Thali) meal contains fixed 
items. A user orders for the full Thali and takes 
what he likes and discards the rest. This is a cheaper 
option. CD-ROM publishing is today like the Thali 
meals. 

Relevance of Books 

The world is witnessing an explosion in the 


field of information. There is an increasing ten¬ 
dency to lay l^i^s on primary information at the 
earliest. For example, researchers exchan^ on 
computer networits pre print copies of articles writ¬ 
ten by them much before the journal becomes avail¬ 
able in the electronic or print form. There is a rush 
to share information. Most often, these pre prints 
can be converted into searchable databases with the 
rtsuU need may never arise to consult books which 
generally cany secondary information taken from 
primary publications. This situation is applicable 
for both natural and social sciences includii^ eco¬ 
nomics and commerce. One may actually see a de¬ 
cline in demand for books in the future in ttiese 
areas. However, novels and fictions will continue to 
have their own market whether they are published 
in paper form or electronic form. 

In conclusion, it is clear that electronic publish¬ 
ing will become predominant in the coming years. 
In future books which are based on thoughts and 
ideas published in journals may not find much 
market. The future of book publishing seems to lie 
in fiction and novels. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 

Amrik Singh* 


If hardly any Indian university has a profes¬ 
sionally organi^ publishing programme, this 
should not come as a surprise to anyone. Universi¬ 
ties in India have been in a state of decay for over a 
quarter century, if not longer. To expect the univer¬ 
sities to have a publishing programme in today's 
situation would amount to asking somebody (who 
is ill> why he is unable to jump. It is as simple as 
that. 

Evidently it is not possible to go into the ques¬ 
tion why our university system is in decay and why 
none of the universities is able to undertake a pub¬ 
lishing programme. The issue is much too large and 
complex to be taken up here. It may not be difficult 
however to rcx:aU something which happened at the 
end of the 70's when G. Parthasaralhy was the Vice 
Chancellor of the JNU. 

The occasion was a reception held in honour of 
the head of the Oxford University Press (OUP) who 
was visiting India at that time. The first 500 years of 
the OUP were being celebrated in that year and the 
visit to India was in that connection. At a reception 
held in his honour, the Vice Chancellor of JNU ex¬ 
pressed the intention that his university might un¬ 
dertake such a venture. As anyone can see, JNU 
would have been an appropriate sponsoring agency 
for the purpose. 

But that did not come to pass. JNU started 
sliding downhill. The problems were taken care of 
to some extent in 1983. Since then, things have been 
certainly better than before but all that one can say 
about the JNU is that the university has been able to 
keep its head above water, and little more than that. 

If this is what has bc*cn happening to the JNU, 
one of the premier universities of the country, and 
more or less primarily concerned with postgradu¬ 
ate study and research, to talk of other universities 
would not help in any meaningful way. Before 
coming to the issue in hand, a couple of things 
which have a bearing on the decline of our universi¬ 
ties may at least be referred to, if not dilated upon. 

n 

One, something like 50 percent of them are 
weighed down by the crush of numbers. Each one 
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of them has to handle a large number of under¬ 
graduates. As per the existing count, undergradu¬ 
ates number more than four million. To deal with 
such large numbers requires managerial ability of a 
kind which is not available to most of them. JNU 
was not bothered by this problem and could have 
shaped into some kind of a model university. But 
then, for reasons into which it is not possible to go 
into, this did not come to pass. 

This brings us to the second factor in the situ¬ 
ation. Each single university suffers from the stench 
of middle class morality. In specific terms, this is 
what it means; the middle class is proliferating and 
more and more people are getting qualified for jobs 
which are not growing in the same proportion. 
Even as it is, the country is spending much more on 
higher education that it ought to doing. This is 
being done largely at the cost of elementary educa¬ 
tion which in turn means that the pressure from 
below is unremitting. 

This has led, amongst other things, to the crisis 
of ungovernability from which the country has suf¬ 
fered for a couple of decades. For their part, the 
universities too contribute to this crisis in many 
waysand there isno way, at least in the short run, in 
which one can see a way out of this impasse. 

One outcome of this competition for jobs is that 
there are intrigues against one another and manipu¬ 
lation is the order of the day. Intrigues take place all 
over the world, in every country and in every sys¬ 
tem. But they do not have the same deadly edge as 
they seem to have in our country. There are too few 
jobs and too many people chasing them. In conse¬ 
quence, the atmosphere within the university de¬ 
partments and colleges stinks and has become un¬ 
healthy in the extreme. 

This in turn leads to two negative conse¬ 
quences. One, even those who make it to the top are 
no longer creative. The sheer effort of making it to 
the coveted place makes them sterile and unfit for 
doing anything useful other than routine work. 
Exceptions are always there and they are numerous 
enough to keep the system going. But the system is 
unable to accomplish much and the results are there 
for everybody to see. 

The second outcome of this slate of affairs is 
that all this adds to the pressures which culminate 
in the process called the brain drain. Most talented 
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people either choose to go abroad or are pushed 
out, in a manner of speaking. It is known for in¬ 
stance that the Nobel Prize winner, Khurana, when 
he came back after a stint abroad, wanted to settle 
down here but could not do so. There are hundreds 
and thousands of similar cases. What this leads to in 
the ultimate analysis is the emasculation <why not 
say, devitalisation) of the Indian university system. 

The third factor in this situation is the unpar¬ 
donable degree of politicisation to which universi¬ 
ties are being constantly subjected. The impulse 
comes from those who are involved in politics. 
Gradually it extends itself to issues like where uni¬ 
versities are to be located, how colleges are affili¬ 
ated, what kind of vice chancellors are appointed, 
what other nominations are made to different uni¬ 
versity bodies and soon. All this lead to further and 
irremediable politicisation. Once the wrong kind of 
people begin to wield power in the universities, 
whatever little of academic or moral integrity is left 
in the system is snuffed out. 

To dilate on this issue any further would be 
neither relevant nor helpful. 

in 

The issue under discussion is university pub¬ 
lishing. Four things may bo said in this regard. One, 
university publishing can be run only on business 
lines and not like a public sector outfit. Unless that 
can be ensured, universities would lose money and 
would keep on losing money. Funds being scarce in 
any case, this cannot be a working proposition in 
the existing situation. 

Except for a few odd universities, and that also 
not consistently but by fits and starts, hardly any 
university is able to regulate its financial affairs in 
the manner it ought to be done. It is only rarely that 
there is a combination of a hard-headed vice chan¬ 
cellor and a competent finance officer and the two 
of them, working together, can manage to keep the 
university solvent. 

Funding too is usually uncertain and unreliable 
and that makes things doubly difficult. If a univer¬ 
sity publishing house in the proper sense of the 
word is to be established, it would have to be en¬ 
sured that it has, first of all, a basic corpus and, 
secondly, a set of rules and regulations which are 
appropriate to a business house rather than a gov¬ 
ernment department and so on. Without these twin 
requirements being amply and fully met, it would 
not be possible even to think of setting up a publish¬ 
ing unit. 


The second requirement is that the manage¬ 
ment should be totally professional in character. 
Except for a couple of publishing houses, hardly 
any one of them is professionally managed. A uni¬ 
versity publishing house is, therefore, something 
that is still distant and would perhaps have to wait 
for a few years. 

The third requirement would be that there is a 
regular flow of competently written manuscripts 
which can be adjtidged as suitable for publication. 
The loss of talent to other countries is a factor in the 
situation. What we are doing, to put no more gloss 
on it, is to train a large number of talented people at 
a cost which is much lower than would have to be 
spent in a developed country. The more talented 
they are, the less they are wanted in India. Since 
others want them and can pay for them, there is no 
reason why, from their point of view, they should 
refuse to migrate abroad. And most of them do. 

Those that are left behind are not even the sec¬ 
ond best. Quite a few of them belong to the category 
of the third best or the fourth best and even lower 
than that Such people cannot be creative. It is not 
too m uch to say that lack of sui table manuscripts for 
purposes of publication can prove a bottleneck. 

Yet this docs not mean that one or two universi¬ 
ties cannot enter this business and perform well. 
They can do this even now provided they are well 
organised from within and undertake to do the job 
on a professional basis. Only nobody with initiative 
and commitment has so far taken the plunge and 
this is why we are without even a couple of good 
university presses. 

As a matter of fact, there are ample business 
opportunities available even today. If somebody 
has business sense and enterprise, there is the 
whole world of textbook publishing waiting to be 
exploited. In other words, the potentiality is there 
but the men and women of the required calibre and 
energy are not available to take advantage of it. 

Does this sound too negative? Perhaps. If it 
does, it has at least the merit of being realistic. One 
thing should be understood clearly. University 
publishing is an optional activity in today's situ¬ 
ation when we are underperfoiming badly. Once 
universities get out of their existing state of decay 
and begin to perform well, having their own pub¬ 
lishing presses would become almost a necessity. 
Growth of scholarship and scientific research goes 
hand in hand with university publishing. Hope¬ 
fully, a day would come when we would be able to 
uncage what is in us. But when? 
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Some Reflections on the Books 
for Higher Education 

Anand Sarup* 


It is generally acknowledged that books play an 
important role in higher education. However, what 
really happens in the process of acquiring higher 
education determines what role books will play and 
what kind of books will be produced, prescribed 
and studied. 

The biggest confusion arises from what is de¬ 
noted by the term ^higher education'. In common 
parlance, 'higher education' comprises education 
imparted after the completion of higher secondary 
education. However, this definition does not indi¬ 
cate as to whether there are any objectives or proc¬ 
esses specifically germane to higher education 
without which an educational activity would not 
qualify as 'higher education'. 

Actually, the problem starts not with higher 
education but with the very beginning of institu¬ 
tionalised education. In India, in most schools, 
emphasis is placed not on learning but on teaching. 
Educational transactions are carried on with the as¬ 
sumption that the main task of the school and the 
teachers is to fill the empty mind of a child with 
useful and predetermined information and notions. 
In such situations, the initiative lies entirely in the 
hands of teachers; the pupils are no more than 
passive recipients. 

Despite all the researches on education, and 
emphasis to the contrary in bold fX)licy statements, 
except in rare institutions, education has continued 
to be provided as a one way process in which the 
teachers rather than the students determine what 
will be learnt, in what quantum and sequence, in 
respect of which subjects. All this is not only facili¬ 
tated but it is even dictated by the nature of require¬ 
ments for getting into institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion and more particularly, by the examination sys¬ 
tem. The result of this kind of education is the 
choking of initiative and the blunting of the chil- 
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dren's sharp edge of curiosity and creating in them 
an attitude of dependence on the teacher for seeking 
and internalising information and ideas. 

Unfortunately, even the so called higher educa¬ 
tion imparted in most colleges and universities con¬ 
tinues to be a one way transaction. The curriculum, 
the syllabus and, once again, the system of examina¬ 
tions, encourages the teachers to act as mentors 
who decide what is good or relevant for the student 
and who know the correct answers. Most teachers 
spend their time in the classrooms dictating notes; 
only the odd ones think of taking the students on an 
adventure into the boundless world of learning. 
Almost all the researchers who have investigated 
the performance of teachers have found that, for 
various reasons, most of the teachers even of post¬ 
graduate classes, read very minimally on their ini¬ 
tiative. Given this state of affairs, it is no surprise 
that the teachers tune themselves to the litany of 
examinations, doling out relevant 'knowledge' to 
their pupils, along with an assurance of success in 
the examinations. 

In the scenario described above, there is hardly 
any place for books which challenge the intellect, 
fire the imagination and fill the mind with a sense of 
adventure. Now a days, in every area, the frontiers 
of know'ledge are constantly being extended. 
Lately, because of a qualitative improvement in 
information technology and the tools for research, 
well established beliefs are being exploded with 
breathtaking frequency. For hundreds of years, sci¬ 
entists and philosophers have been raising doubts 
about the doctrine of absolute certainty and advo¬ 
cating the desirability of attributing provisionality 
to all theories, conclusions, principles and beliefs. In 
spite of this, the Indian teachers and the Indian 
textbooks are characterised by a finality of neatly 
packaged knowledge which precludes any arguing 
or questioning. 

To a great extent, this is because of the examina¬ 
tion system. It has progressively less and less of 
open-ended questions and more and more of either- 
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or questions. Hence the predominance of guide 
books and textbooks structured to help the student 
in giving a particular answer to a particular ques¬ 
tion. Once a student has these books, he has no need 
to think and comprehend. He can manage with 
memorizing the answers. These are now the ballast 
on which the prepcmderant majority of students in 
higher education sail across the turbulent sea of 
examinations. 

One cannot blame the Indian publishers. They 
are in publishing because that is how they have 
chosen to earn money. Some of them do publish 
books which provide a reasonable opportunity for 
thinking and comprehending but most books of this 
kind are either for an unusual course or the Indian 
edition of a foreign publication. Given the research 
situation in India where the quantity rather than 
quality pays dividends and only a microscopic mi* 
nority is working on the frontiers of knowledge, 
well established teachers go in for writing do-it- 
quick type of textbooks rather than writing books 
which would provide multi-dimensional insights 
and perhaps, confuse the average student with ines¬ 
capable question-marks and uncertainties. 

One can reasonably quc'stion the role of text¬ 
books in higher education, if, by higher education 
one means a process by which a student learns to 
discriminately assimilate information and ideas 
and acquires knowledge, skills and a perspective 
with reference to life in general and also in relation 
to his chosen fields of study. How can textbooks 
which, of necessity, present ideas and information 
in predetermined formats and dosages, help a stu¬ 
dent to learn to discriminate and develop a perspec¬ 
tive? Perhaps, there can be textbooks which might 
provide quick means to update the information 
base of students but these cannot and should not be 
allowed to become the mainstay of the teaching- 
learning process in higher education. 

Besides the examination system, which has to 
take most of the blame for the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in respect of books for higher education, one 
must hold the University Grants Commission, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research & Educa¬ 
tion, the All India Council of Technical Education 
also accountable. While these bodies have some 
schemes for promoting the publication of text¬ 


ing a survey (and publishing the results thereof) of 
books published for higher education. Nearly two 
years back, when the National Book Trust and tt\e 
University Grants Commission entered into an 
agreement to work together for the encouragement 
of high quality textbooks for higher education, it 
was decided that a high powered National Com¬ 
mittee would annually publish a review of the 
books publi^ed by Indian publishers for higher 
education, pinpointing the areas of neglect and lay¬ 
ing down guidelines for the promotion of book 
publishing in the coming year. If this kind of review 
had been conducted and its results published, the 
country would have had an objective assessment 
and the publishers too would have had a mandate 
to work on. 

As of now, with honourable exceptions, the 
publishing of books (textbooks really) for higher 
education is characterised by the churning out of 
'quickies', badly printed on cheap paper, prepared 
by compilers masquerading as authors, gathering 
material from foreign textbooks or other indige¬ 
nous textbooks of questionable quality. 

While things are bad enough in respect of Eng¬ 
lish language b^ks, the scene is very dismal inde^ 
for regional languages. Here the problem is com¬ 
pounded partly by the inability of frontline think¬ 
ers, most of whom were educated through the 
medium of English, to write in the regional lan¬ 
guages and partly by lack of encouragement to 
translators. Maybe, this is also because the effective 
demand for books in regional languages is jxist not 
there. Perhaps, English despite ineffectual chauvin¬ 
ism for regional languages, continues to be the lan¬ 
guage of higher education in India. Had it been 
otherwise, the publication of books in regional lan¬ 
guages would have picked up. There is no reason to 
believe that languages other than English cannot be 
the vehicles of knowledge. In other countries, other 
languages are being used as media for publication 
as well as instruction and for this, about everything 
worthwhile is being translated. In China and South- 
East Asia and in erstwhile Soviet Union, every book 
relevant for higher education or for general reading 
gets translated in the language of tl^ country/re¬ 
gion wjthin a few months of its publication in Eng- 
lish/French/German, etc. 


To sum up, if books for hi^er education are to 
books, they play no role either in defining the char- improve, the answer lies basically in looking at the 
acteristics of books for higher education or conduct- examination system and the process and culture of 
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higher education. As long as these two variables 
remain tlw same, it would be almost impossible to 
bring about a significant change in the existing situ¬ 
ation. 

As far as regional languages are concerned, one 
rather drastic and, in the short run, cataclysmic 
solution would be to lay down that everyone who 
wishes to take an examination and get a degree 
from a university in a particular state will be taught 
and examined only in the language of the state. As 
long as the recourse to studying and teaching in 
English is available, regional languages will not 
become the mediuni of higher education. Another 
step which will have to be taken by all states will be 
to set up well-heeled translation bureaus which 
will, inter-alia, reward publishers bringing out 
translations of the latest books and journals in re¬ 
gional languages. 

In addition to the alx>ve measures for creating 


an effective demand and also a supply line for 
books in regional languages, it is also essential that 
alt the national agencies concerned with the curri¬ 
cula and quality of higher education should address 
themselves to the taxonomical issue of what kind of 
book (if such a categorization has to be made) may 
reasonably be described as a book for higher educa¬ 
tion. A mere categorization will, however, not be 
enough. Periodically, there will have to be a critical 
review by an independent body of persons of stand¬ 
ing to make a general, subject, and level-wise as¬ 
sessment of the prevailing situation. 

Many people are arguing that, in the matter of 
promotions, a good teacher should be given the 
same status as a good researcher. Maybe, in this 
kind of reckoning, a person who has written an out¬ 
standing book for higher education should, in addi¬ 
tion to reaping the financial rewards from publish¬ 
ing, also receive special consideration for appoint¬ 
ment to higher posts in academia. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS OF GUJARAT VIDYAPITH 

PEACE AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Sr. Name of the book with its author Price Rs. 

1 Aftermath of War — Parmeshwari Dayal 90-00 

2 Change without Violence - Gandhian Theory of Social Change — Prof. T.K.N. Unnithan 25-00 

3 Intimation of Peaceful Society — Devavrat N. Pathak 9-00 

4 Non-violence in Medical Science — Larry Dossy 40-00 

5 Perspectives of Peace Research — 10-00 

6 Philosophical Assumption for Training in Non-violence — Prof. Sujata Dasgupta 15-00 

7 Pilgrimage to Non-Violence — Lanza del Vaslo 6-00 

8 Social Virtues in Gandhian Concept of Ahimsa — R. R. Diwakar 2-50 

9 Struggle for Peace — Prof. Johan Gaitung 25-00 

10 The Way is the Goa) - Gandhi today — Prof. Johan Gaitung 150-00 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 

11 Modernity and Science — Shri J.Veera Raghavan 10-00 

12 Science & Society — Prof. K.L. Chopra 10-00 

13 Science & Spirituality — Kirit Joshi 25-00 

14 Science & Technology for Rural Society — R.D. Adatia 7-00 

15 Science, Ethics and Society — Prof. Sudhir P. Pandya 22-00 

16 Science, Non-Violence and Education — Prof. L.S. Kothari 25-00 

17 Uniting Eastern Philosophy and Modern Science — Brian Josephson & Michael Conrad 10-00 

EDUCATION 


18 Population Education: An Approach to Formulation of Curricula — Ed. Prof Ramlal Parikh20-00 

19 Population to the context of India's Development — Prof.P.B. Desai 

20 Value Education: Beyond Borders — Prof. Jaap Schouten 

21 Human Values Through Education — Prof. T.K.N. Unnithan 

22 Human Rights — R.K. Trivedi 

LINGUISTICS 

23 Halari Dialect — Dr. Shantibhat Acharya 

24 Language Change and Modernization — Joseph E. Di Bona 


90-00 

100-00 

140-00 

15-00 


125-00 

7-00 


HISTORY 

25 New Perspectives in History — Ramlal Parikh and Rasesh Jamindar 

TRIBAL RESEARCH 

26 Dependence of Tribals on forests — Dr. D.N. Tiwari 

27 From Farm to Factory — R.B. Lai 

28 Mbgra Dev : Tribal Crocodile Gods — E. Fischer & Haka Shah 

29 Vetra Ne Khambha - Memorial for Dead — E. Fischer and Haka Shah 

SOCIOLOGY 

30 Gandhian Approach to Social Work — Parmeshwari Dayal 

31 Foreign Aid and Indian Development — K.C. Roy 


180-00 


150-00 

35-00 

15-00 

15-00 


60-00 

115-00 




SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 

Navajivan Trust, Post Navajivan, Ahmedabad - 380014 
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Books for Higher Education 

Anand P. Srivastava* 


Academic Climate 

An academic environment in a society is the 
most proud feature of modem times. 'Education for 
All' as a movement acquired momentum and speed 
in the 18th Century Europe. Living rooms started 
becoming a museum and a library. The kitchen also 
became a laboratory. Roger Bacon described this 
phenomenon in the following paragraph ; 

"Now among all benefits that could be con¬ 
ferred upon mankind I found none so great as 
the discovery of new arts, endowments and 
commodities for the bettering of man's life. For 
I saw that among the crude people in primitive 
homes that authors of inventions and discover¬ 
ies were consecrated and numbered among the 
gods..." 

The movement of modem secular education 
started in India during the early 19th century and 
around 1800 A.D. some colleges started function¬ 
ing. About 200 years have passed. Now wc have 
over 200 universities, 7000 colleges and about 3(X)0 
research institutions. But the state of sound aca¬ 
demic environment in the country is far from being 
satisfactory. Two centuries of higher education, 
fairly large number of institutions and lakhs of 
teachers; all are indicative of quantity no doubt, but 
quality is conspicuous by its absence. 

For developing a sound and comprehensive 
collection of knowledge — old and new — for use 
by the living ones and the posterity there are just 
three possible ways: 

1) Academics of the country produce standard 
works, 

2) Simultaneous publication of standard 
works in India for Indian market, and 

3) Standard works from abroad are systemati¬ 
cally acquired. 

Book Production by Academics 

The real academic climate in a country is gener¬ 
ated when a common academic conducts rigorous 
inquiry (which is properly assimilated) synthetic in 
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character, and continues intellectual work for life. 
This common academic teaches effectively the 
younger generation, continues himself to learn 
through research and objective thinking, and ulti¬ 
mately fruits of his or her efforts are produced as 
academic works. These academic works are called 
books. Right from 1800 A.D. the Indian teacher did 
not earnestly take to book production as one of the 
major responsibilities of an academic. It was always 
a practice to import all needed books written by 
English authors for use in Indian colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Even independent India has textbooks 
programme, duly stamped by Government of In¬ 
dia, for acquiring British, American and Russian 
books for use in our colleges and universities. 
Scores of top level experts as professors in universi¬ 
ties and renowned institutes have not produced 
quality books for use by their students. No evidence 
exists to show that our academics ever took to 
book-writing as a part of duties of the academic 
community. We left the gaps to be filled by other 
professions. Perhaps, grocers could be one. It can be 
seen through a simple study that an academic 
abroad, even after becoming a professor, writes a 
number of books for use by students. With us the 
position is that only one out of a thousand compiles 
a useful book after becoming a professor. Most of 
them publish stereotyped papers in collaboration 
with research students and generally visit abroad 
under one scheme or the other. Book writing is 
seldom done by an Indian academic. 

Simultaneous Publishing 

Under the first way our performance has been 
very poor. As far as the second way is concerned, 
we did see that most of the books simultaneously 
got published from English language world, viz. 
New York, London, Sydney and Canberra. But 
Bombay or Calcutta or Delhi did not get included in 
such collaborations. The main reason for absence of 
India in simultaneous publishing has been the lack 
of trust of foreign publishers in Indian publishing 
houses and the book trade in India. Therefore, for 
sustaining higher education in India only the third 
way of professional collection building has been 
left. 

Standard Collection Building 

Thcoverall valueofa library depends totally on 
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the quality and quantity of books and other docu¬ 
ments which may be available in that library. Our 
country is located thousands of miles away from 
the bakeries which are producing new knowledge. 
We all know that no organised professional mecha¬ 
nism exists to see that new knowled^ produced 
abroad is acquired even at selected regional places 
in the country. The r^ult is that most of good books 
do not touch the Indian soil. Books that generally 
come to India are governed by criteria of high mar¬ 
gin and profit These are not the ways through 
which representative, and yet comprehensive, pro¬ 
fessional collection building work is being presently 
done by librarians abroad. Collection building is 
one of the major roles of American and European 
librarianship. Indian librarianship shall have to de¬ 
velop a sound mechanism for acquiring knowledge 
output from abroad. The question is on what lines 
we should develop a sound acquisition mecha¬ 
nism? The answer may be found in the details of the 
Library of Congress acquisition programme from 
India and other countries, for libraries in U.S.A., or 
the Canadian Acquisition Programn\e of Indian 
Books through Indo-Canadian Shastri Institute. 
Can the Indian universities and CSIR units jointly 
launch book acquisition programme in USA and/or 
UK for selected Indian libraries? How can this be 
organised? How can the Indian Library Association 
awaken the University Grants Commission, Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research, and other 
bcxiies for launching such an essential programme 
under the umbrella of say, the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation or Federation of Indian Publishers and Bex^k 
sellers. For its very success such a project must not 
work under the Government. The range of business 
shall not be less than Rs. 2,000 croros per year. A net 
profit of the minimum 10% shall give gain of Rs. 200 
crores per year to the Association or the Federation. 
If reduced to the minimum it shall be Rupees one 
crore a year. The most important achievement shall 
be a sound, planned and comprehensive collection 
building, the soul of information age, the Indian 
libraries. Dynamic professional leaders shall have 
to examine this proposition in future for library 
movement in India. If Americans can do it all over 
the world, when their own book trade is the most 
developed, through the branches of the library of 
Congress, why can the Indian Library Association, 
or some other body, not do so by establishing just 
two units at New York and London? 

The Resultant Scenario 

The great universities of the world invariably 
have great university libraries otherwise greatness 


will not be as^gned to them. For great libraries the 
first essential requirement is rich coUectkms. There 
are numerous faults in the affairs of acquisitions in 
our university libraries. 

While in progressive universities of the world 
the responsibility of acquisitions rests on the Librar¬ 
ian, who collaborates with specialists, in India there 
is not even the faintest realisation of tfiis reality. The 
universities have no national and/or local acquisi¬ 
tions policy. Collections grow just by happenr 
stance. Some books casually find their way to India 
through the local boc^ trade. Bookselleis take them 
to members of various faculties and they select 
some out of that lot A brisk business activity takes 
place around the month of March each year. The 
Librarian is required just to record, and pass bills 
for payment. Our Vice-Chancellors and professors 
have never endeavoured to know as to how the 
acquisitions are organised in major universities of 
the world. They are not aware that it is impossible 
for any scholar to know by himself or herself as to 
what total materials have been published in the 
world on their fields, even of a narrow specialisa¬ 
tion, during a short period of about one or two 
years. A research study conducted in American 
universities reveals that, "Throughout the half cen¬ 
tury there was a steady shift in selection responsi¬ 
bility away from the university's professorial staff 
and to its library staff. Whereas the former selected 
as much as 80% of total university library acquisi¬ 
tions in 1930 the ratio by the end of the period was 
reverse of that, with librarians initiating the acquisi¬ 
tion of four out of every five titles. This remarkable 
change resulted from several factors, including the 
increasing professionalism of librarians, the vast 
increase in general publishing, the growing cadre of 
librarians with extensive subject training and the 
increasing pressure of other responsibilities upon 
teaching faculty. Coupled with greater attention to 
carefully conceived and clearly articulated policies 
of selection in many libraries, it tended to produce 
collections with more balance and symmetry than 
had been possible earlier",^ 

Our universi tics have not yet formulated collec 
tion development policies. The UGC has done nc 
exercise on it. Vice-Chancellors have seldon 
thought of this issue and professors do not seem tc 
be aware of this aspect. University librarians an 
helpless in these circumstances because they hav< 
no au thori ty on this area to conceive and implemen 
certain policies. The neglect of the UGC and univer 
sitics, etc., becomes possible because books do no 
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have the same role in cmr universities, etc., as they 
have in Europe, Nortf\ America and other coun¬ 
tries. For, if they had some real value we would 
have developed in last forty years an efficient ma¬ 
chinery for acquiring them for use. Our work is 
going on in absence of good and latest books. Let us 
examine an irvcrcdible case of the release of about 
twenty crorcs of rupees as grants for books by our 
University Grants Commission to universities and 
colleges on the cve of the World Book Fair around 
February, 1988. No thoughtful preparations were 
done either of an awared selection by universities 
and colleges or by the magnates of Indian boi>k 
trade for acquiring latest publications. The book 
trade is not fcx>lish to import latest publications 
when grants were not sure to come and librarians 
were not given time or notice to select and arrive at 
really useful lists, but the grant was released sud¬ 
denly and spent by buying loss useful (if not use¬ 
less) materials during a fortnight. It is said that 
some big distributors emptied their godowns hav¬ 
ing remainders and less useful books. It shows that 
the UGC docs not know how difficult and time 
consuming it is to make proper use of book grants. 
Such an event is impossible to take place in Europe 
and North America where collections are acquired 
by dominating involvement of university librarians. 
Using large sums for b(X)ks etc, requires a profes¬ 
sional strategy If the money is to be spent properly. 
We forget to rcali.se that, ‘'b(x>ks create their own 
demand". If goexi books are acquired the reader¬ 
ship will be greater. In this game librarians have a 
leading role, "For evety librarian it is a matter of 
professional duty and pride to see that his library is 
the best that his money can buy for the present and 
future needs of the University...."^ The right and 
duty to acquire and collect bex^ks have so far not 
been granted to university librarians in India. The 
root cause of this neglect is a sterile educational 
environment where real learning is absent and the 
clement of examinations, not only dominates, but 
rules all activities of teachers, students and admin¬ 
istrators. Altbach has examined this issue in the 
particular context of India and describes the ob¬ 
stacles to international development and the world¬ 
wide spread of information. He has pleaded for 
interrelated system of scholars, publishers, govern¬ 
ment, librarians and booksellers.^ We have not 
given concrete thoughts on these perspectives on 
the distribution of knowledge in our country. 

On book selection, Gidwani commented in 
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1967, the following which remains true even in 
1994: 

"The way, book selection is mostly naade is 
another indication. Titles are just ticked off from the 
lists sent in by nondescript booksellers or books are 
selected from the lots brought on approval basis by 
vendors. We all know how 'busy' the teachers are. 
Rarely are the lists of books for purchase made out 
after perusal of reviews in relevant journals and 
literary supplements. The net result is that the 
book shelves in the library get cluttered up with a 
lot of ephemera] /unk — the result of high pressure 
salesmanship on the part of a few British and 
American publishers. In short, it would be fairly 
correct to say that book selection for academic li¬ 
braries is done neither by the librarian nor by the 
faculty abinitio, but by wholesale stockists and 
b(X)kscllcrs. The best of their bulk purchase is 
picked up by institutions located in big cities and 
the balance of the rejected stuff slowly percolates its 
way in educational institutions located elsewhere."* 

When the channels for intake of global knowl¬ 
edge have not been established in the country, the 
professoriate is not familiar with book selection 
tools which are many, the librarians stand deprived 
to build library collections and the book trade is 
making largely the highest profit with least efforts, 
the collections of university libraries are bound to 
bo poor and inappropriate. The following study re¬ 
ported by the Association of Indian Universities 
gi\'cs a glcx)my picture of library finances: 

"What is the appropriate size of the library's 
collections? (^antifying this: the average for librar¬ 
ies seems to be 1,89,188 total volumes as on May 30, 
1984. The median was 56,684 volumes, with a range 
of 90 , 000 — 9 , 20,387 volumes... The library's per¬ 
centage of expenditures, compared to the univer¬ 
sity's general and educational expenditures ranged 
from a low of 1.6 to a high of 8-6. The median was 
3 . 6 ...."^ 

When the money is so scarce and its utilisation 
on books, etc., is unsystematic, unprofessional, cas¬ 
ual and ad-hoc, it is obvious that much success is 
not going to be achieved in collection building in 
our university libraries. This anarchy has not cre¬ 
ated problems leading to an academic or bloody 
revolution of a threatening nature because, as Gid¬ 
wani stated in 1967, the faculty and the students as a 
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the quality and quantity of books and other docu¬ 
ment which may be available in that library. Our 
country is located thousands of miles away from 
the bakeries which are producing new knowledge. 
We all know that no organised professional mecha¬ 
nism exists to see that new knowledge produced 
abroad is acquired even at selected regional places 
in the country. The result is that most of good lxx>ks 
do not touch the Indian soil. Books that generally 
come to India are governed by criteria of high mar¬ 
gin and profit. These are not the ways through 
which representative, and yet comprehensive, pro¬ 
fessional collection building work is being presently 
done by librarians abroad. Collection building is 
one of the major roles of American and European 
librarianship. Indian librarianship shall have to de¬ 
velop a sound mechanism for acquiring knowledge 
output from abroad. The question is on what lines 
we should develop a sound acquisition mecha¬ 
nism? The answer may be found in the details of the 
Library of Congress acquisition programme from 
India and other countries, for libraries in U.S.A., or 
the Canadian Acquisition Programme of Indian 
Books through Indo-Canadian Shastri Institute. 
Can the Indian universities and CSIR units jointly 
launch book acquisition programme in USA and /or 
UK for selected Indian libraries? How can this be 
organised? How can the Indian Library Association 
awaken the University Grants Commission, Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research, and other 
bexlies for launching such an essential programme 
under the umbrella of say, the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation or Federation of Indian Publishers and B(x>k 
sellers. For its very success such a project must not 
work under the Government. The range of business 
shall not be less than Rs. 2,000 crores per year. A net 
profit of the minimum 10% shall give gain of Rs. 200 
crores per year to the Assoda tion or the Federa ti on. 
If reduced to the minimum it shall be Rupees one 
crore a year. The most important achievement shall 
be a sound, planned and comprehensive collection 
building, the sou! of information age, the Indian 
libraries. Dynamic professional leaders shall have 
to examine this proposition in future for library 
movement in India. If Americans can do it all over 
the world, when their own book trade is the most 
developed, through the branches of the library of 
Congress, why can the Indian Library Association, 
or some other body, not do so by establishing just 
two units at New York and London? 

The Resultant Scenario 

The great universities of the world invariably 
have great university libraries otherwise greatness 


will not be as^gned to them. Fw great libraries 
first essential requirement is ridt cc^teetkans. There 
are numerous faults in the affairs of acquisitions in 
our university libraries. 

While in progressive universities of the world 
the responsibility of acquisitions rests on the Librar¬ 
ian, who collaborates with specialists, in India 
is not even the faintest realisation of this reality. The 
universities have no national and/or local acquisi¬ 
tions policy. Collections grow just by happen-' 
stance. Some books casually find their way to India 
through the local book trade. Booksellers take them 
to members of various faculties and they select 
some out of that lot. A brisk business activity takes 
place around the month of March each year, nte 
Librarian is required just to record, and pass bills 
for payment. Our Vice-Chancellors and professors 
have never endeavoured to know as to how the 
acquisitions are organised in major universities of 
the world. They are not aware that it is impossible 
for any scholar to know by himself or herself as to 
what total materials have been published in the 
world on their fields, even of a narrow specialisa¬ 
tion, during a short period of about one or two 
years. A research study conducted in American 
universities reveals that, 'Throughout the half cen¬ 
tury there was a steady shift in selection responsi¬ 
bility away from the university's professorial staff 
and to its library staff. Whereas the former selected 
as much as 80% of total university library acquisi¬ 
tions in 1930 the ratio by the end of the period was 
reverse of that, with librarians initiating the acquisi¬ 
tion of four out of every five titles. This remarkable 
change resulted from several factors, including the 
increasing professionalism of librarians, the vast 
increase in general publishing, the growing cadre of 
librarians with extensive subject training and the 
increasing pressure of other responsibilities upon 
teaching faculty. Coupled with greater attention to 
carefully conceived and clearly articulated policies 
of selection in many libraries, it tended to produce 
collections with more balance and symmetry than 
had been possible earlier".' 

Our universities have not yet formulated collec¬ 
tion development policies. The UGC has done no 
exercise on it. Vice-Chancellors have seldom 
thought of this issue and professors do not seem to 
be aware of this aspect. University librarians are 
helpless in these circumstances because they have 
no authority on this area to conceive and implement 
certain policies. The neglect of the UGC and univer¬ 
sities, etc., becomes possible because books do not 
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have the same role in our universities, etc., as they 
have in Europe, North America and other coun¬ 
tries. For, if they had some real value we would 
have devclc^'d in last forty years an efficient ma¬ 
chinery for acquiring them for use. Our work is 
g(>ing on in absence of good and latest books. Let us 
examine an incredible case of the release of about 
twenty crorcs of rupees as grants for books by our 
University Grants Commission to universities and 
colleges on the cve of the World Book Fair around 
February, 1988. No thoughtful preparations were 
done either of an awared selection by universities 
and colleges or by the magnates of Indian book 
trade for acquiring latest publications. The book 
trade is not foolish to import latest publications 
when grants were not sure to come and librarians 
were not given time or notice to select and arrive at 
really useful lists, but the grant was released sud¬ 
denly and spent by buying less useful (if not use¬ 
less) materials during a fortnight. It is said that 
some big distributors emptied their godovvns hav¬ 
ing remainders and less useful books. It shows that 
the UGC does not know how difficult and time 
consuming it is to make proper use of book grants. 
Such an event is impossible to take place in Europe 
and North America where collections arc acquired 
by dominating involvement of university librarians. 
Using large sums for b<x»ks etc, requires a profes¬ 
sional strategy if the money is to be spent properly. 
We forget to realise that, "bcK)ks create their own 
demand". If good books arc acquired the reader¬ 
ship will be greater. In this g.unc librarians have a 
leading role, "For every librarian it is a matter of 
professional duty and pride to see that his library is 
the best that his money can buy for the present and 
future needs of the University...."^ The right and 
duty to acquire and collect b(K>ks have so far not 
been granted to university librarians in India. The 
root cause of this neglect is a sterile educational 
environment where real learning is absent and the 
element of examinations, not only dominates, but 
rules all activities of teachers, students and admin¬ 
istrators. Altbach has examined this issue in the 
particular context of India and describes the ob¬ 
stacles to international development and the world¬ 
wide spread of information. He has pleaded for 
interrelated system of scholars, publishers, govern¬ 
ment, librarians and booksellers.^ Wc have not 
given concrete thoughts on these perspectives on 
the distribution of knowledge in our country. 

On book selection, Gidwani commented in 
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1967, the following which remains true even in 
1994: 

"The way, book selection is mostly made is 
another indication. Titles are just ticked off from the 
lists sent in by nondescript booksellers or books are 
selected from the lots brought on approval basis by 
vendors. We all know how 'busy' the teachers are. 
Rarely are the lists of books for purchase made out 
after perusal of reviews in relevant journals and 
literary supplements. The net result is that the 
book shelves in the library get cluttered up with a 
lot of ephemeral junk — the result of high pressure 
salesmanship on the part of a few British and 
American publishers. In short, it would be fairly 
correct to say that book selection for academic li¬ 
braries is done neither by the librarian nor by the 
faculty abinitio, but by wholesale stockists and 
lx)oksGlicrs. The best of their bulk purchase is 
picked up by institutions located in big cities and 
the balance of the rejected stuff slowly percolates its 
way in educational institutions located elsewhere."* 

When the channels for intake of global knowl¬ 
edge have not been established in the country, the 
professoriate is not familiar with book selection 
tools which are many, the librarians stand deprived 
to build library collections and the book trade is 
making largely the highest profit with least efforts, 
the collections of university libraries are bound to 
be poor and inappropriate. The following study re¬ 
ported by the Association of Indian Universities 
gives a gloomy picture of library finances: 

"What is the appropriate size of the library's 
collections? Quantifying this: theaveragefor librar¬ 
ies seems to be 1,89,188 total volumes as on May 30, 
1984. The median was 56,684 volumes, with a range 
of 90,000—9,20,387 volumes... The library's per¬ 
centage of expenditures, compared to the univer¬ 
sity's general and educational expenditures ranged 
from a low of 1.6 to a high of 8.6. The median was 
3.6...."^ 

When the money is so scarce and its utilisation 
on books, etc., is unsystematic, unprofessional, cas¬ 
ual and ad-hoc, it is obvious that much success is 
not going to be achieved in collection building in 
our university libraries. This anarchy has not cre¬ 
ated problems leading to an academic or bloody 
revolution of a threatening nature because, as Gid¬ 
wani stated in 1967, the faculty and the students as a 
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^youtine did not require books, journals etc. for their 
teaching learning processes. Gidwani observed : 

‘"The causes why Indian University Libraries 
continue to be grounded and have so far failed to 
reach a take off stage in spite of the grants pumped 
in by the UGC are the same which underline the in¬ 
effectiveness of higher education itself. A main rea¬ 
son is that we have today a self satisfied faculty 
which inexplicably docs precious little to keep itself 
intellectually alive, with the consequence that prac¬ 
tically no rubbing of mature minds takes place on 
the campus. The teacher lacks a persistent drive for 
initiative, enterprise and experimentation both in 
his teaching content and methodology. TTie wide¬ 
spread apathy on the part of the academician will be 
amply established if one goes round the reading 
halls of a University Library. One rarely finds the 
faculty there. Senior teachers seem to feel that it is 
derogatory for them to be seen often in the library."* 

The collections available in various university 
libraries are not there as a rvsult ol any meticu¬ 


lously drawn acquisitions policies covering curric¬ 
ula needs and users' demands. The modem roles of 
professional library and information science are not 
involved into it. As stated earlier, these collections 
have developed through the routine phenomenon 
of happenstance, where money has had to be spent 
by the end of each financial year on whatever lim¬ 
ited and casual stocks could be managed by the 
booksellers of the country. What a state of helpl^s- 
ncss! 
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Acute Shortage of Research Level Books 
in Science & Technology in India 

What Can We Do About It? 

J.N. Kapur* 


Some Basic Questions 

Some questions which the Editor has raised on 
behalf of readers of University News are : "Why is it 
that our own output of research-level books in the 
university and the publishing industry in general 
does not come to our expectations in meeting our 
research requirements? Has it got some thing to do 
with the nature of research that is being carried out 
in the country or are the problems taken up for 
research not original? What arc the remedies that 
you feel are necessary to meet the situation?" 

One would have thought that when there is a 
severe shortage of research-level books and jour¬ 
nals, due to resource crunch, our authors and pub¬ 
lishers will rise to the occasion and fill in the vac¬ 
uum so that we will not only be able to meet our 
requirements, but will be able to meet the require¬ 
ments of some of our neighbouring countries, 
which do not have the intellectual or entrepre¬ 
neurial resources to meet the shortage in the same 
manner in which we have. There has been some 
movement in this direction, but our response to the 
situation has been extremely slow and half-hearted. 
Why is it so? What arc the obstacles and how can wo 
accelerate the pace? 

The most important step is to provide right 
incentives for the authors and publishers so that 
they may undertake the bold steps required. 

Incentives for Authors 

We have a very large number of scientists; in 
fact we have the third largest scientific manpow'cr 
in the world. However, if we consider the number 
of excellent scientists capable of writing good re¬ 
search-level bcx)ks or advanced-level books, then 
the number is extremely limited and in this cate- 
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gory, our |X)sition can be twentieth or even thirtieth 
in the world. 

One reason is that after Independence, we have 
constantly supported quantity against quality, me¬ 
diocrity against excellence, shallow knowledge 
against deep scholarship and sychophancy against 
merit. We have seen standards of science education 
fall steadily in schools, colleges and universities. 
We have also seen steady erosion of ethical, moral 
and scientific values and we have not taken any 
steps to arrest or reverse the trends. The prevailing 
climate of corruption, nepotism, favouritism may 
be harmful in all walks of life, but it can be fatal to 
excellence in science. Another reason is that we 
have not learnt to admire the good work done by 
our own colleagues, though we are very alert in 
criticisingany shortcomings on their part. Weeasily 
form coteries in which members support one an¬ 
other irrespective of the quality of work done and 
criticise those outside the coterie, again irrespective 
of what they are doing. There are some notable 
exceptions to this, but a general climate of this type 
always harms excellence. 

One result is that Indian professors in general 
do not consider the books written by other Indian 
professors as worth purchasing. They are not al¬ 
ways wrong in this because some of our authors do 
produce second-rate books, again due to lack of 
depth and scholarship. However, one should have 
the courage to use discrimination and buy all good 
Indian high-level books, but some professors con¬ 
sider it preferable and safer not to buy Indian 
books, so that they are not criticised by others, who 
may have grudges against some authors whose 
books may be purchased. 

The net result is that advanced-level books do 
not have a sufficient market in the country in spite 
of there being about a 1000 universities, higher insti¬ 
tutes of learning, national laboratories and special¬ 
ised libraries, which can buy cheaper Indian books 
even if they cannot buy costly foreign books. 

The morale of our scientists is low and there is 
not enough recognition for authors writing high 
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level books. Some universities in their application 
forms do not have even a column asking applicants 
for books written and even if there is such a column, 
it makes no distinction between high-school text¬ 
books and research-level books. 

If the nation wants research-level books, it must 
give more recognition to authors-cum-researchers 
than to pure researchers. Our National Science 
Academies may institute awards and medals for 
writing research-level books. There is an inbuilt 
inhibition against recognition of authors of high- 
level books. Quite often, it is considered as a lower 
level activity than doing research. It is even consid¬ 
ered that only those scientists write books who 
cannot do research and as such if some scientists 
write books, it is presumed they are no longer doing 
active research and consequently fall in the esteem 
of their colleagues. It is asked as to how an active 
research scientist can find time for writing high- 
level books, which is a time consuming activity and 
it must be at the cost of his research. This may again 
be true. But producing research-level books is even 
a greater contribution to the country, in our present 
state of development, than writing research papers 
which may or may not even be read. 

Another important reason for the lack of pro¬ 
duction of high quality books in India is our educa¬ 
tional system and the inflexibility of the procedures 
by which new courses can be introduced in most 
universities. A teacher, even at the highest level has 
no freedom to teach what ho likes or in the manner 
he likes. A new course has to pass so many hurdles 
and even then a real innovative course docs not 
have a very good chance of being approved. 

In all developed countries, teachers have much 
greater freedom in designing innovative courses 
and writing new books for these courses. There new 
courses are taught for 2-3 years, lecture notes are 
developed and classroom tested and then they arc 
published after they arc got carefully referred by 
publishers and edited by specialist editors. 

Another reason why our research scientists 
sometimes shy away from writing books is that 
quite often they pursue narrow areas of research in 
which they can write excellent research papers, but 
research level books have to be comprehensive and 
cover a large number of areas which may not fall 
within the research interests of scientist and the 
scientist may not be willing to spare time for learn¬ 
ing these topics in depth. The reason for this is that 
in the scientific community in India, pure research 
is preferred to deep scholarship. Every research 


schc^ar wants to write research level papers within 
a year<rfhis registration for Ri.D. degree and he has 
no time for breadth of scholarship. After he starts 
teaching, he has enough teaching load and enough 
pressure for publishing papers of any quality that 
again he does not have time to build Up a solid base 
of knowledge for himself. The result is low-level, 
low-quality research which is not conducive to 
writing high-level boc^s. 

The scientists in our research laboratories have 
more time for indepth study but they are quite often 
under pressure for producing immediate practical 
results so that sometime they do no new reading at 
all. There are however some national institutions 
where researchers have more time for research and 
where they are not under pressure for producing 
immediate results, but the total number of such 
scientists and such institutions is very small and 
they suffer from the disadvantage that they do not 
have students to teach or guide at higher levels. 
Those institutions which have only postgraduate 
and research programmes, which have sufficient 
flexibility to teaching and examination system and 
which have sufficient low loads of teaching are 
producing good results and books of good quality. 
One reason for lack of time on the part of most 
teachers is due to our basic philosophy of teaching 
in which students have to be spoon-fed and are not 
given any responsibility for learning on their own. 
Students do not have any textbooks and depend on 
classroom notes and help books only. This results in 
heavy teaching loads and un-motivated learning 
which is again not conducive to learning in depth. 

Incentives for Publishers 

The publishers are commercial people and their 
object is to make money. Some of them may be 
prepared to publish high-level books even if they 
break-even, but we cannot expect them to publish 
advanced-level books at loss for themselves. 

They would publish advanced level books if 
there is sufficient market for such books. Produc¬ 
tion of good quality high-level books is a costly and 
time-consuming process. Firstly a publisher has to 
persuade distinguished scientists to write books. 
He should also get these books referred in a real 
sense. He should be paying referees to get worth¬ 
while comments. He should also be able to per¬ 
suade authors to agree to revise their manuscripts 
in the light of the suggestions of the referees. He has 
also to get these books edited by competent editors 
from the point of view of language and clarity. 
Finally, he must produce books well and he must 
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have a high pitch publicity organization to sell these 
books over the distant markets. All this is done by 
large fore%n publishers with the result that the 
costs of their books are high. 

Jf our publishers follow the same procedure 
which is being followed in other countries, they can 
still produce books in India which will be highly 
competitive and which can sell at almost 10 to 20% 
of the price of the foreign books. All our publishers 
who can assure those services should be supported 
by educational and scientific community which 
should write books for them and which should 
purchase books for libraries published by them. 

Even in the whole world, the number of such 
high quality publishers is small and in India, wc 
cannot have too many of them. What happens in 
other countries is that these publishers do not pub¬ 
lish other types of books. Even in research level 
books, they tiy and concentrate on specialised areas 
like medicine, agriculture, science or engineering, 
etc. 

At present stage of our development, our pub¬ 
lishers cannot take the risk of publishing only high 
level books, but some of our publishers should 
move towards this goal and some are evidently 
trying in this direction. 

Some Indian authors have also got their books 
published direct from foreign publishers but then 
these books arc quite costly and they arc not e«isj)y 
accessible to Indian students and libraries. 

It is interesting that our libraries arc prepared 
to buy costly foreign books by our Indian authors, 
but are not so enthusiastic about the books by the 
same authors published in India. 

Another method which some of our publishers 
have adopted is to enter into partnership with some 
leading foreign publishers. Under this arrange¬ 
ment, Indian publishers persuade Indian scientists 
to write books, print and publish the same in India, 
then get the contents approved by their foreign 
collaborators who agree to buy 500-1000 copies of 
the book in the first instance for distributingoutside 
India. On these books the names of foreign publish¬ 
ers are given. This policy benefits the author be¬ 
cause his books are distributed abroad by an inter¬ 
national publisher and at the same time his books 
are available at cheaper price in India. This gives 
him both national and international recognition. 


The Indian publisher benefits because he has re¬ 
ceived his cost of publication from guaranteed for¬ 
eign sales. The foreign publisher benefits because he 
buys at a cheaper Indian price and sells the books in 
the international market at 5 to 6 times of its price. 
The author of course loses because he gets royally 
on the Indian price even for books sold outside. 

This is again a transitory arrangement and has 
enabled Indian publishers to produce high level 
books for the international market but it also means 
that wc are losing valuable money in favour of 
foreign publishers. The alternative is to have an 
aggressive international sales organization for 
higher level books produced in India. No single 
publisher can be able to do it, but a number of 
publishers can come together, form a consortium to 
sell Indian books in the international market. 

The publishers can help a great deal in improv¬ 
ing the quality of our books both academically and 
production-wise and if they do so, then they can 
have a sizeable share of the international market by 
optimum use of the talents available in India. 

Role of other Agencies 

The government itself cannot do much to pro¬ 
duce high level books. The UGC had a programme 
which was helpful. The National Book Trust sub¬ 
sidised publishing books, but this was not very 
much applicable to advanced level books. The gov¬ 
ernment can certainly help by generally subsidising 
the publishing of research level books and insisting 
on good international level refereeing. 

The UGC can also help by recognising the pub¬ 
lication of post-M.Sc. research level books as an 
important criterion for selection and promotion in 
the university system. 

The UGC, the DST and CSIR and other grants 
giving organisations should sponsor scientists for 
writing high level books on the same basis on which 
they support research level projects. As a first step, 
10% of research grants may be earmarked for proj¬ 
ects for writing advanced level books. The services 
of distinguished retired scientists can also be used 
for this work. Some of them can write very good 
books, but under the present dispensation, they are 
forced to submit research proposals of all kinds, 
since grants arc mainly for research. 

Most universities have publications division 
through which they publish Ph.D. theses and ad¬ 
vanced level books of their own faculty members. 
Very few of them publish science and technology 
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books and very few of them have necessary sales advanced level research books will provide us an 
organisations. It would be helpful if universities imp>ortant means of earning good foreign exchange 
have a Central Sales Organisation for their own in future. It would also raise quality of Indian re¬ 
publications. search and enhance the prestige of the Indian scien¬ 

tists. When students in India and abroad read books 
The high level book production programme can by Indian authors, it will be a great psychological 
be highly accelerated if a sum of Rs. 20 croros per morale booster for our scientists and scholars, 
year is exclusively earmarked for this work. This 

will also demonstrate that the government, scien- If we want good quality research books, we 
tific research organisations, scientific grants giving must provide incentives for our authors and pub- 
agencies and the scientific community considers lishers. Since such programmes can raise the intel- 
writing advanced level books as a contribution to Iectua!moraleofournation,itisnottoohighaprice 
research. This itself can be an important break- to pay. 
through for encouraging scientists to write gocxl 

quality books. Let us also be strict about ethical, scientific and 

moral values and see that our educational system 
Concluding Remarks provides greater flexibility and freedom for the 

teachers and researchers. Good books can come out 
An expenditure of Rs. 20 crorcs peri year on only in this climate of intellectual freedom. 
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Science & Technology Books for Research 


Pawan Sikka"^ 


Books constitute a treasure of knowledge and 
have been recognised as a vital instrument for the 
socio-economic development of the nation. 

CXir country has a wealth of natural resources 
and sdendfic and technological skills and what has 
been accomplished over the last 46 years constitute 
the foundation for raising India to higher levels of 
applied teclmology. The stress is now on rural re¬ 
construction through massive applica tion of science 
and technology in the country. For long, rural and 
animal husbandry, of course, continue to be the 
main planks of the Indian economy but Indian vil¬ 
lages cannot be uplifted without bringing in science 
and technology in other spheres such as sanitation, 
cheap rural housing, inexpensive rural roads and 
harmless chemicals for use of farmers. The life of 
the average Indian villager will remain separated 
from modernism of science and technology if it 
does not permeate into spheres other than agricul¬ 
ture. 

The knowledge of science will not only bring 
them out of the sea of ignorance but also bring 
about a revolutionary change in their living condi¬ 
tions. Books on science and technology, if written in 
easy to understand language, can enhance the pro¬ 
fessional knowledge of the artisans and craftsmen, 
who can hasten the process of technological devel¬ 
opment of thecountry and thus, in turn, will givean 
impetus to industry in the country. 

Science in Books 

The day to day progress made by the research 
scholars in exploring new frontiers of science and 
technology is recorded in the unpublished reports, 
research papers, short communications etc. in the 
periodicals. It percolates down finally into the 
books in the form of monographs, symposia pro¬ 
ceedings and specialised and reference bix)ks. This 
process regularly keeps on adding new and new 
books on various facets of science and technology. 
It also embraces new fields of the interdisciplinary 
subjects. 

Most of the scholarly books are written by west- 
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ern scholars and sdentists. Good scholarship is in 
many ways culture free but their ideological orien¬ 
tation, their training, interests etc. certainly have an 
impact on the scholarship. 

In India, all efforts have been made in capacity- 
building in science and technology. There has been 
a lack of knozo-why culture among Indians while 
even transferring the know-who from the advanced 
countries. Very few scientists are engaged in break¬ 
through type of research in the country, but instead 
are engaged in understanding and developing ca¬ 
pabilities in all areas of science av!d technology. As a 
result the books even if authored by the Indian 
authors are not new and original but contain only 
the state of art in the subject and that too, focussing 
more on the developments that have taken place in 
Indian science. This is more so when they take path 
of least resistance and come out by editing proceed¬ 
ings of national or international conferences. This 
brings them into lime light as an authority on the 
subject 

Science and its communication seem to be inex¬ 
tricably bound together so that the production and 
dissemination of the results of research go hand in 
hand. Today, the volume of published information 
is so much during the life-time of a scientist and the 
amount of truly new information increases so rap¬ 
idly that he cannot specialise fast enough to keep up 
with the change. 

The pollution of the printed word is so vast that 
according to Prof. ].D. Bernal, it is easier to make a 
new scientific discovery than to ascertain whether 
the given problem has been solved. Technical infor¬ 
mation is being generated so rapidly that publish¬ 
ing and processing methods must be geared to keep 
pace with it. 

Information Explosion 

The current scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion and its growing impact on all facets of life in 
contemporary society are a hallmark of our time. 
With the rapid advancement of science and technol¬ 
ogy, the organisation and further development of 
scientific and technical information (STI) services is 
one of the pressing problems of the day. 

The 5-6 million articles that appear annually in 
30-35,000 scientific and technical periodicals give a 
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fitting description of the variety and scope of the 
present day scientific and technolc^cal endeavour. 
According to UNESCO data, this figure is likely to 
more than double wittiin the next 10-15 years. To 
process such enormous volume of information, in¬ 
formation centres and libraries are being equipped 
with new technology, the variety and characteris¬ 
tics of which only a few years ago would have 
seemed unimaginable (electronic computers, com¬ 
puterised information print-out directly on micro¬ 
film, printers operating at the speed of 6 million 
characters per hour, more than 2CX) different copy¬ 
ing machines, etc). 

The scientific information forms an important 
infrastructure for the technological and the indus¬ 
trial development of the country. Scientific commu- 
ni ties and national governments are becoming more 
and more cognisant of the pervasive role which 
S&T information plays in the social and techno- 
economic development of the nation. Scientific in¬ 
formation, has, therefore, to be considered as an 
important national resource to be developed and 
made available to those who need it. It can aid in the 
decision making and or in the transfer of technol¬ 
ogy. Thus, the dissemination of S&T information is 
as much important as its generation. And creation 
and dissemination of knowledge is a complex proc¬ 
ess in any society. 

Scene in India 

India stands seventh or eighth in the world in 
terms of number of titles published every year and 
can be easily termed as one of the world's largest 
publishing nations. But the total number of books 
published annually is not more than 5% of the cor¬ 
responding figures for European countries. 

In a paper submitted recently at the planning 
meeting on training courses in book production, 
organised by the Cbmmonwealth Secretariat, it was 
stated: 'Tor a variety of historic, economic and so¬ 
cial reascms, the publishing industries of Common¬ 
wealth developing countries have not, as yet, 
grown sufficiently strong to provide all the books 
that their societies need to promote and sustain 
their development programmes or to meet many of 
the reading requirements of the people". 

In general, then it may be said that throughout 
the develc^ing Commonwealth many millions of 
people do not have access to the books they need 
and that in consequence educational objectives are 


not being achieved, social and cultural develop¬ 
ment is being retarded, and literacy programmes 
are receiving insufficient support. 

Writing, editing and publishing of the books on 
science pose various problems to its tribe. Scientists 
who know science cannot present or write well and 
others who are well versed in the art of writing do 
not know science. Science Editors have to be spe¬ 
cially trained for this purpose. Scientists prefer to 
do research and write research papers than to com¬ 
pile a book. 

The exact use of language, presentation of style, 
graphs, illustrations etc. mark the special layout 
and authenticity of the science books. Very few 
publishers come forward to take up new books on 
science. The reason is obvious, i.e, their marketing 
position. The coming time should change the pres¬ 
ent situation. The science editor should seem to 
offer the best possible means towards improving 
this environment with the maximum benefit to the 
communication process as much as to the field of 
science & technology. 

All nndications are that future research will 
continue to increase in quantity and more impor¬ 
tant, in complexity. Those who can blend the results 
of sophisticated scientific investigations with the 
communication techniques will have a key role not 
only in the publication of books on scientific re¬ 
search but also in the dissemination of knowledge 
towards the socio-techno-economic development of 
India. 


TO OUR READERS 

Knowledgeable and perceptive as Riey are, 
our contributors must not necessarily be 
allowed to have the last word. It is for you, 
the readers, to join issues with them. Our 
columns are as much open to you as to our 
contributors. Your communications should, 
however, be brief and to the point 
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Paradigm Change for Better 
Science Management 

P.V. Indiresan* 


India is currently in the throes of an economic 
revolution, and that has thrown out of gear estab¬ 
lished mores of managing science. Instead of being 
an end in itself, science is now expected to be the 
means for economic prosperity — for immediate 
prosperity in fact. Naturally, that has caused con¬ 
siderable consternation in scientific and university 
circles. As Kuhn points out, it is as yet unresolved 
whether ''science should (or need not) be socially 
useful". Yet, Indian scientists have been forced to 
concede that science needs to be useful, but what 
that usefulness should be remains unclear. In any 
case, the political climate is decidedly adverse—so, 
attempts are being made to tackle the situation po¬ 
litically. That itself is a retreat from intellectualism, 
an acceptance that political antagonism cannot be 
tackled intellectually. However, it does not appear 
wise to tackle politicians with their own weapons; it 
might still be worthwhile to examine how the crisis 
may be resolved intellectually. A good way to make 
a start is to go back to fundamentals. For that pur¬ 
pose I commend a re-look at Kuhn's classic text on 
how science has made sustained progress in recent 
centuries. (The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 2nd 
Edition. Thomas S. Kuhn, U Of Chicago Press, 
1970.) Kuhn's story is the story of Western Europe. 
According to him: 

The bulk of scientific knowledge is a product of 
Europe in the last four centuries. No other place 
and time has supported the very special com¬ 
munities from which scientific proclivity 
comes. (p.l68) 

Indian nationalists will question such an asser¬ 
tion and point to various Indian texts of the hoary 
past to counter how perspicacious Indian scholars 
were. That is precisely the point: Aryabhata did 
indeed postulate a helio-centric universe, but he 
never went beyond philosophical speculation, nor 
did he firui a school of astronomy which extended 
the thought farther and farther. The fecundity of 
Copernicus and the infertility of Aryabhata in fa- 
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thering a continuing school of intellectual progress is 
the issue which Indian scientists and educationists 
should study before they can hq?e to make an im¬ 
pression on hard boiled politicians. That is, they 
would better enquire why Western science has been 
as prolific as it has been, and why Indian science has 
been relatively sterile in the past, and continues to 
be so in spite of having the "third largest scientific 
manpower in the world". 

This assertion about the size of the Indian scien¬ 
tific manpower is true only when science graduates 
who are bus conductors and the like are included; it 
is grossly false when we confine ourselves to those 
who are .actually engaged in scientific activities. Yet, 
we continue to boast of our numerical strength, trot 
it out from public platforms ad nauseam as though 
numbers, and not the quality, that is significant 
Such emphasis on quantity arises out of a feeling 
which was pithily described by one of our great 
vice-chancellors in the early years of Independence: 
"out of quantity will come quality!"^ That attitude 
persiste to this day. As a result, we tend to empha¬ 
size quantity to the detriment of quality. Thus, the 
worry of our educationists today is more about 
quantitative reductions rather than qualitative de¬ 
cline, and our hope is quality will somehow emeige 
out of quantity. On the other hand, what we may 
learn from this study of Kuhn is the opposite proc¬ 
ess — how quantity increases naturally through 
quality. 

What Kuhn elaborates in this book is his inter¬ 
pretation of the "scientific paradigm" : 

universally recognized scientific achievements 

that for a time provide model problems and so¬ 
lutions to a community of practitioners (p. viii). 

It must be borne in mind that the con^unity 
that Kuhn talks about is small is numbers, often a 
handful, generally not more than a few hundred. 
Also, the paradigm that typifies one scientific com¬ 
munity may differ from that of another. Kuhn gives 
an interesting example: Is a single atom of helium a 
molecule or not? For a chemist, "Yes!" — according 
to kinetic theory of ga^; for a physicist, "no!" — 
because it does not display a molecular spectrum 
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(p. 51). So, we are not talking of one universal scien¬ 
tific paradigm, but about a set of them, one set for 
each group of scientists, but all sets having similar 
characteristics. The particular paradigm any group 
adopts determines where it stands, specifies its sci¬ 
entific location as it were. In general, for science to 
exploit the paradigm, it should have two significant 
characteristics: 

1. Sufficiently unprecedented to attract an en¬ 
during group of adherents away from competing 
modes of scientific activity. 

2. Sufficiently open-ended to leave all sorts of 
problems for the redefined group of practitioners to 
resolve (p. 10). 

'^Paradigm'' is a concept which it is easier to 
describe what it is about, rather than define what it 
is. I prefer to describe paradigm as a set of articles of 
faith which condition the attitude and work of the 
concerned people: the accepted laws of nature; the 
theories that emerge from such laws; the processes 
— both analytical and experiprental — which are 
permissible to solve problems or puzzles which 
may be devised from the foregoing; and the set of 
puzzles (the ''exemplars") that have already been 
solved in that manner. All these taken together 
constitute the paradigm; in addition, the rules by 
which new puzzles may be set to articulate, to ex¬ 
emplify and to extend the domain of the paradigm 
still further, should also be taken into account 

Kuhn addresses himself to the question why — 
of all intellectual disciplines — science alone ap¬ 
pears to move in a continually forward path. Ac¬ 
cording to Kuhn, since the time of renaissance, the 
progress of science has been steady, ever progress¬ 
ing forward, never regressing backward. That has 
been so because of the way scientific revolutions 
occur, and the way they get assimilated. Consider¬ 
ing how our leaders keep harping back to the past, 
Kuhn's hypotheses why Western science makes 
sustained progress should be of particular interest 
for us Indians. 

The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 

In science, the paradigm is simultaneously both 
a matter of faith and a field for enquiry; science 
fwogresses by adopting a paradigm faithfully 
(Newtonian mechanics for instance), and discard¬ 
ing it for a better one when the paradigm fails to 
satisfy (changing over to relativistic mechanics). 
Eveiy sudi shift constitutes a scientific revolution. 


The purpose of a university is to train youth in ti\e 
faith of the latest paradigm; teach them to be faith¬ 
ful, devoutly faithful in fact until something better 
comes along. 

Thus, science has two phases: The more com¬ 
mon one is that of normal science where faith in tiie 
current paradigm prevails. Normal science is 

"the activity in which most scientists inevitably 
spend almost all their time, is predicated on the 
assumption that the scientific community 
knows what the world is like:, and conducts 
"research firmly based upon one or more past 
scientific achievements, achievenrients that 
some particular scientific community acknowl¬ 
edges for a time as supplying the foundation for 

its further practice.As a corollary, normal 

science suppresses fundamental novelties be¬ 
cause they are necessarily subversive of its ba¬ 
sic commitments" (p. 5). Further, "no part of 
the aim of normal science is to call for the new 
sorts of phenomena; indeed those that will not 
fit the box (the paradigm) are often not seen at 
all. Nor do scientists normally aim to invent 
new theories, and they are often intolerant of 
those invented by others" (p. 24). 

That is, normal science is the phase in which to 
question the paradigm is blasphemy; for instance, 
who will at present question Maxwell's laws of 
electromagnetics, the theory of relativity or 
Planck's quantum theory? Not so long ago, a simi¬ 
lar faith was placed in Newtonian mechanics or 
Dalton's theory' of the atom. Yet, though temporary, 
such a faith is crucial: "No natural history can be 
interpreted in the absence of at least some implicit 
body of intertvrined theoretical and methodological 
belief that permeates selection, evaluation and criti¬ 
cism" (p. 17). 

During the period of normal science, scientists 
frame more and more elaborate (as well as novel) 
"puzzles" — problems for which solutions are pre¬ 
dictable — as with jigsaw puzzles. The aim is to 
check whether the laws, the theory, the anafytical 
rules, and the experimental techniques of the para¬ 
digm taken together predict correctly or not Inevi¬ 
tably, in due course of time anomalies occur. Ini¬ 
tially, the paradigm is assumed to be right, and the 
attempt is confined to re-interpret the paradigm. 
After a period, anomalies accumulate aiid become 
mutually irreconcilable. That leads to a crisis, the 
faith in the old parad^pi collapses, and a number of 
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candidates for a new paradigm appear. Ultimately, 
the old theory has to go. However, 

a scientific theory is declared invalid only if an 
alternative candidate is available to take its 
place.... The decision to reject on paradigm is 
always simultaneously the decision to accept 
another, and the judgement leading to that de¬ 
cision involves the comparison of both para¬ 
digms with nature and with each other, (p.77, 
italics original) 

The replacement of the old paradigm by a new 
one — which then acquires a monopoly over the 
minds of the concerned scientists — constitutes a 
scientific revolution. Such a revolution marks the 
beginning of yet another period of normal science. 
Then, the cycle re-starts and repeats again and 
again. Incidentally, 

Almost always the men who achieve these fun¬ 
damental inventions of a new paradigm have 
either been very young or very new to the field 
whose paradigm they change. These are the 
men who, being little committed by prior prac¬ 
tice to the normal rules of, are particularly 
likely to see that those rules no longer define a 
playable game and to conceive another set that 
can replace them (p. 90). 

Textbooks and Universities 

Universities and textbooks play a crucial role in 
closing the revolutiem: textbooks redefine knowl¬ 
edge, and universities teach the new generation of 
students to become devotees of the new paradigm. 
One of the crucial points made by Kuhn is that 
scientists do not, as a rule, study original texts — 
instead they prefer to depend on textbooks and 
current literature. (Compare theologians for whom 
original scriptures, and original scriptures alone, 
remain ever arid ever the ultinriate authority; or 
even social scientists for whom original readings 
are an important part of education.) In science : 

Textbooks... have to be rewritten in whole or in 
part whenever the language, the problem struc¬ 
ture, or standards of normal science change. In 
short, they have to be rewritten in the aftermath 
of each scientific revolution, and once rewrit¬ 
ten, they inevitably disguise not only the role 
but the very existence of die revolutions that 
produced them ... textbook literature extends 
only to die outcome of the most recent revolu¬ 
tions in the field.... Textbooks thus begin by 


truncating the scientist's sense of this disci¬ 
pline's history (p. 137). 

That is a social advantage even if it be a histori¬ 
cal loss because: 

somehow, the practice of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry or biology normally fails to evoke the 
controversies over fundamentals that today of¬ 
ten seem endemic among, say, psychologists or 
sociologists (p.viii). 

In other fields, paradigms do not collapse un¬ 
der attack; in science they do, but gracefully. Ein¬ 
stein's theoiy can be accepted only with the recog¬ 
nition that Newton's was wrong. Yet, Newton con¬ 
tinues to command respect and honour. Such toler¬ 
ance and respect to superseded scholars is unthink¬ 
able in other fields. 

At the same time, though important, textbooks 
are not the top priority for an active scientist: 

the scientist who writes one (a book) is more 
likely to find his professional reputation im¬ 
paired than enhanced- Only in the earlier pre- 
paradigm stages of the development of the vari¬ 
ous sciences did the book ordinarily possess the 
same relation to professional achievement that 
it still retains in other creative fields <p. 20). 

Here is food for thought: textbooks are neces¬ 
sary to distill the achievements of the past into the 
current paradigm, but writing one is apparently a 
second-rate activity! Then, as the training of youth 
is the charge of teachers and of universities, even if 
though it is unglamorous, it becomes the duty of 
teachers, the responsibility of universities to write 
textbooks. 

Normal Science 

Interestingly enough, the faithful pursuit of any 
paradigm during the epoch of normal science is 
itself the cause of loss of faith in that paradigm. That 
is so because, normal science does not mefely par¬ 
rot the paradigm — the way we commit to memory 
Vedic texts; instead, it strains the paradigm to ever 
extending limits — with newer and newer puzzles. 
That is how the faith of normal science differs from 
that of religion. Further, 

... normal research problems aim (little) to pro¬ 
duce major novelties — conceptual or phe- 
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nomenal... the project whose aim b paradigm 
articulation does not aim at the unexpected nov¬ 
elty (emphasb original). Though its (normal 
research) outcome can be anticipated, often in 
detail so great that what remains to be known is 
itself uninteresting, the way to achieve that out¬ 
come remains very much in doubt.... The man 
who succeeds proves himself an expert puzzle 
solver. 

'Tuzzles are ... that special category of prob¬ 
lems that can serve to test ingenuity or skill in 
solution ... the really pressing problen\s, e.g. 
cure for cancer or the design of a lasting peace 
are often not puzzles at all, largely because they 
may not have any solution. Though intrinsic 
value is no criterion for a puzzle, the assured 
existence of a solution is (pp. 35-37).'' 

This is the kind of research that normal science 
conducts; the kind of research which ought to be the 
responsibility of a university. Unfortunately, that 
did not occur to our science administrators at the 
time of Independence. So, they largely diverted re¬ 
search to specialized institutions outside academia, 
mixed it up with technology development, and rele¬ 
gated universities to the background as far as scien¬ 
tific research was concerned. consequence, both 
science and technology have suffered, and Indian 
universities reverted to ancient stereotype: to have 
faith but not the questioning spirit. ITiat is why 
textbooks rule Indian universities, and few have 
access to, or interest in, current literature the way 
Western universities have had for the past several 
centuries. 

In the present context, here is food for thought: 
Should a university be expected to find a cure for 
cancer, or should it be supported only because it 
solves "puzzles" that arise out pf the current para¬ 
digm? According to Kuhn, the scientific community 
functions best with problems which can : 

insulate the community frcsn those socially 
important problems that are not reducible to 
puzzle form, because they cannot be stated in 
terms of the conceptual and instrumental tools 
the paradigm supplies .... One of the reasons 
why normal science seems to progress so rap¬ 
idly is that its practitioners concentrate on 
problems that only their lack of ingenuity 
should keep them from solving... The scientific 
enterprise does from time to time prove useful, 
open up new territory, display order, and test 


long accepted belief. Nevertheless, the individ¬ 
ual engaged on a normal research problem is 
almost never doing 'any of these things (pp. 37-38, 
emphasis original). 

Here is an explanation why science has made 
steady progress in the West: Sdentists tackle only 
that which they can, not what they must. Science 
can be useful, but that is not its basic aim. That is 
why: 

Unlike the engineer and many doctors and 
most theologians, the scientist need not choose 
problems baause they urgently need solution 
and without regard to the tool available to solve 
them (p. 164). 

It is only this kind of esoteric research which is the 
harbinger of new discoveries, which is the best mode of 
scientific progress. As Kuhn points out, this kind of 
puzzle-solving activity is highly cumulative enter¬ 
prise : 

New and unsuspected phenomena are, how¬ 
ever, repeatedly uncovered by scientific re¬ 
search ... (Then) research under a paradigm 
must be a particularly effective way of inducing 
a paradigm change. Produced inadvertently by 
a game played under one set of rules, their, 
assimilation requires the elaboration of another 
set (p. 52). 

As Kuhn explains, discovery commences with 
the awareness of an anomaly, i.e., with the recogni¬ 
tion that nature has somehow violated the para¬ 
digm-induced expectations that govern normal sci¬ 
ence. Then, discovery can occur only when the cur¬ 
rent paradigm is exercised faithfully and meticu¬ 
lously. Further ; 

professionalization leads on the one hand to 
immense restriction of the scientist's vision and 
to a considerable resistance to paradigm change 
.... On the other hand,... normal science leads to 
a detail of information and to a precision of ti\e 
observation-theory match that could be 
achieved in noother way.... Without the special 
apparatus that is mainly constructed^or antici¬ 
pated fimctions, the results that tdtimately lead 
to novelty could not occur. And ev€n whw the 
apparatus exists, novelty ordinarily emerges 
only for the man, knowing with precision what 
he should expect, is able to recognize that some- 
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thing has gone wrong. Anomaly appears only 
against the background provid^ by the para* 
digm. (p. 65) 

That is an interesting argument is favour of 
specialization. The generalist, the man of broad vi¬ 
sion who is so much in favour now, is unlikely to 
make discoveries, for the simple reason he cannot 
recognise a discovery when the comes across one — 
only a specialist can recognise what has gone 
wrong! These arguments are, currently, not fashion¬ 
able, nor acceptable; in fact, get to be condemned as 
ivory tower isolationism. Yet, by Kuhn's account, a 
tangential trajectory away from utility is ultimately 
for the best; that is the way science progresses fast¬ 
est, deserves patronage most. 

Conclusion 

In recapitulation: 

1. Normal science is game for solving puzzles, 
not a means for solving societal problems; 

2. sych untargeted puzzle-solving is the most 
effective way of identifying anomalies; 

3. identifying anomalies is the necessary prel¬ 
ude to further progress; 

4. anomalies can be identified only by special¬ 
ist groups, which, because they are specialize, can 
be composed of small numbers only; 

5. a change may be initiated only when there 
is something definitely better to replace the old. 

Further, one other, quite well known, point 
made by Kuhn is worth repeating; 

There are no other professional communities in 
which individual creative work is so exclu¬ 
sively addressed to and evaluated by other 
members in the profession (p. 164). 

Science has pressed forward inexorably by 
changing the paradigm every time there was a 
knowledge-crisis; likewise, a paradigm change will 
be appropriate also for the science-management cri¬ 
sis we are witnessing today. Then, if we accept 
Kuhn's historical analysis why the West has suc¬ 
ceeded better in science, we would better consider a 
paradigm shift as below: 


Old Paradigm 

Altentative Paradigm 

Science must serve 
society 

Science must pursue 
knowledge 

Quantity will produce 
quality 

Quality is basic; with 
quality, quantity will 
follow 

Science must be 
administered 

Science is a ccx)peraHve 
of peers. 

Science needs a few large 
groups 

Science is done best by a 
large number of small 
sized groups. 

Study of science is a 
demcxrratic right 

Science is for the 
capable 

Scientists must have 
careers 

Science is for the 
youthful 

Science is best conducted 
in government 
laboratories 

University is the 
primary domain 
of science 


The basic worry today is, how to gamer suffi¬ 
cient support for science. Instead of beating breasts 
in despair the way the science czars are doing, we 
may consider a paradigm shift for science manage¬ 
ment on the above lines. However, such a shift 
appears unlikely, for, if quality is to replace quan¬ 
tity, many of our science and university establish¬ 
ments are liable to be closed down. Scientific para¬ 
digms routinely commit harakiri, but not scientists, 
certainly not Indian scientists! 

Still, we need not lose heart. As Planck has said: 

a new scientific truth does not triumph by con¬ 
vincing its opponents and making them see the 
light, but rather because its opponents eventu¬ 
ally die, and a new generation grows up that is 
familiar with it^ 

Let us hope the next generation will see the 
light. One such light is Kuhn's book; difficult to 
read and digest, but worth the trouble, and a must 
for budding scientists. 

Notes and References 

1. Dr. AJ*4. Khosla, ViceOtancellor, University of Roorkee 
in a special address to faculty and students. 

2. Maxllandc, Scientific Autobhgraj^y and other htpers, trans. 
F. Gaynor. New Yewk, 1949, Pp. 33-34. 
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Indian English Literature 
in the Global Context 


India nxis the theme for the Annual Conference of 
German University Professors of English held at Eich- 
statt, Bavaria (Germany) from 26-29 September 1993. A 
number of papers zvere presented by German Scholars on 
English in Indian Professor Meenakshi Mukherjee, 
Chairperson, Centre for Linguistics and English, School 
of Languages, Jawaharlal N^ru University zoos the Key¬ 
note Speaker at this conference. After the conference was 
over, Prpfessor Gerhardt Stiltz from the University of 
Tubringen spoke to Professor Mukherjee on the theme of 
the conference. What follows is a text of that conversation 
which touches upon certain crucial issues in the dis¬ 
course of Post-colonial and Commonwealth Literature. 
Professor Stiltz has published many papers in this field. 

Professor Mukherjee is the author of several books 
including The TzviceBom Fiction:Themes and Tech¬ 
niques in Indian Writing in English (Heinemann 
1971) and Realism and Reality : Novel and Society 
in India (Oxford University Press, 1985). 

G.S. The German convention of university pro¬ 
fessors of English chose ''Engli^ language and lit¬ 
erature in India" as a focus for their 1993 meeting at 
Eichstatt. How do you place this decision in the 
"global context" of an increasing awareness of Eng¬ 
lish as a world language and of literature in English 
as a worldwide phenomenon? 

M.M. Although I am aware that all over the 
world, in the field of English studies there is a 
growing awareness of post-colonial literatures, the 
focus exclusively on India in this year's German 
convention for university professors of English did 
seem quite extraordinary to me for two reasons. 
One: India was singled out as an specific area to be 
examined in its own terms rather than as part of a 
larger collectivity like Commonwealth Literature or 
Third World Literature or New Literatures in Eng¬ 
lish. Secondly, not only literature, but the varieties 
of the English language used in India were also 
tak&^ up for artalysis and scrutiny. 

G.S. Being the representative colleague from 
India, the lectures and discussions held at Eichstatt 
must have been quite an unusual experience to you. 
How strange or how familiar did our academic 
concerns appear to you? 


M.M. I was very impressed by the meticulous¬ 
ness and rigour that the papers displayed. The pa¬ 
pers did not seem 'strange' at all, although I must 
say, had the conference been in India perhaps the 
emphases might have been slightly different. For 
example. Professor Rememschneider's paper on the 
critical tradition of looking at Indian writing in 
English made me realise that such work cannot be 
done by any Indian in India (the other names that I 
can think of are either American or Indian residents 
in America) perhaps because we tend not to take 
ourselves too seriously or because we lack the dis¬ 
tance to discern the designs that a scholar from 
another culture can do. Elisabeth Bronfen's paper 
on Bharati Mukherjee's Jasmine was brilliant in its 
theoretical analysis and Klaus Bonner on Ru^die I 
found extremely perceptive. I noticed a greater in¬ 
terest in diasporic Indian writers than in those who 
have stayed at home, and did wonder if among 
Indian scholars the opposite would not have been 
true. 

G.S, Do you hold that English provides an ade¬ 
quate approach for German and/or other European 
scholars to deal with Indian affairs? Can English 
from a contemporary Indian perspwtive indeed be 
regarded as a practicable "window to (and from) 
the world"? 

M.M. You have raised here what I think is a 
very important question specially because you 
make i t a two-way inquiry: English as a window to 
(and from) the world. Colonial history made it in¬ 
evitable that from the eighteenth century onwards, 
the world would become accessible to India only 
through the filter of the English language. We have 
been exposed to Europe and the West only via texts 
transmitted through English translation, and even 
today, nearly half a century after India's independ¬ 
ence, the situation has not changed very much. The 
translators who can directly render German, French 
or Spanish texts into Indian languages without the 
mediation of English can be counted on the fingers 
of one's hand. This results in a somewhat skewed 
concept of "the west". 

As an illustration of this let me refer to an 
incident that happened only last week. I had gone to 
attend a lecture on 'Colonialism and the Novel in 
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India' by Professor Namwar Singh who is among becomes the comn^pn denominator and hence the 
the most important Hindi critics today. He argued language of discourseat the all-India level. If it is an 
that the 'Western model' of narrative fiction had a inadequate medium for understanding the culture, 
confining and inhibitive effect not only on the de- the Bur<^an scholar is not the only one to be 
velopment of the novel in India, but also on the criti- handicapped by this fact. She would have for corn¬ 
eal perspective that evaluated the novels, pany some scholars who live in India, and great 

many diasporic Indians. 

He made out a case for an alternative tradition 

in Hindi beginning from the nineteenth century and G.S, The programme of the India section at 
continuingeven today that has been kept out of Eichstattconsistedoffourliteraryand threelinguis- 
cannonical discourse because the texts in this tradi- tic papers, in addition to the plenary lecture. Did 
*tion collapse the familiar western distinction be- this appear to be a balanced arrangement? Which 
tween the novel (with its privileging of realism) and other major aspects should be accommodated in 
the romance (with its imaginative and narratologi- such a programme in future? 
cal freedom). There was an intervention from the 

German scholar Dr. Lothar Lutze (now resident in M.M. I found each of the papers interesting 
India) who pointed out that in German one word from one point of view or another. It is difficult for 
'roman' suffices for both novel and romance, and me to be prescriptive about future programmes, 
the distinction exists only in the English language, because German interst in India has to be deter- 
Thus to talk of the 'Western narrative tradition' in a mined by the scholars here rather than by anyone 
monolithic sense — a common enough fallacy in In- outside, 
dia — as if the British tradition (which itself inci¬ 
dentally is far from being homogenous) is the domi- G.S. From your experiences at Eichstatt, do you 

nant Hteraiy' tradition in the Western world is trace- feel that there are things concerning India that can 
able to our total dependence on this one window to be seen more clearly from outside? In particular, are 
let in the Western breeze. there any projects, perspectives, methods or theo¬ 

retical paradigms that German colleagues would 

That this window completely shuts out air from seem to be especially keen or well-equipped to fol- 
olher directions, that we have very little literary low? 
exposure to China, Japan and the other Asian coun¬ 
tries is a realisation that has only very lately begun M.M. The papers on Indian English by German 
to bother the Indian intelligentsia. Since more and seemed to me to be doing something that is not 
more trade relationships are opening up among the done with such rigour in India. I am not a linguist 
Asian countries it is possible that literary interac- myself, and I may have used Indian English all my 
tion may also follow. For that one would need to life without being conscious of its special syntactic 
make a conscious effort to bypass the mediating and other features. We take it all too much for 
role of English. granted and the thin line between incorrect English 

and Indian English at least for me remains problem- 

As for the other part of the inquiry — whether atic. The advertisements and recipes that professor 
English can be an adequate medium for an "Euro- Manfred Gorlach took as his sample in his papers 
pean scholar to deal with Indian affairs", 1 would are things I read all the time, often chuckle over 
try to take it up in detail when I respond to the them or share their phrases with friends as jokes, 
twelfth point in your questionnaire. Briefly I can say but perhaps one ne^s a certain distance to treat 
here that when less that 5% of the population of them as data and bring an objective analytical ap- 
India read and write English, this language natu- proach to them, 
rally does not give an entirely representative view 

of how this vast sub-continent functions. But this G.S. In Indian university departments of Eng- 
5% has a special status in the country and they enjoy lish, the study of Indian English language and lit- 
a power and privilege quite disproportionate to eraturehastremendouslygrownduringthetimeof 
their numerical strength. English is also used for a your academic career. Which are a) the main public 
great deal of pan-Indian communication in the po- attitudes to this phenomenon, b) its driving factors, 
liticai,economicand toa lesser extent in the cultural and c) the effect on the structure of English studies 
arena. Many of the Indians in this 5% are bilinguals, in Indian tertiary education that might be prognos- 
but their mother tongues may vary. Thus English Heated for the near future? 
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"The Fatal Eggs" 

A Lesson for Posterity 

A. Charumati Ramdas’^ 


"Manuscripts don't burn", says one of the char¬ 
acters in M. BuJgakov's novel "Master and Marga¬ 
rita". That refers not to the physical existence of the 
manuscripts, but the matter contained in them — 
their content, their soul. So far as Bulgakov's works 
are concerned, this soul is eternal, the message con¬ 
veyed (be it realistically, ironically or fantastically 
expressed) is always relevant: for all ages, all 
people, all societies, all governments. 

Mikhail Afanasyevich Bulgakov (1891-1940), a 
debtor by profession, began his literary career with 
humorous sketches in various newspapers, 
especially Gudok ("The Siren"). Two decades of this 
literary activity saw his struggle against odds, 
against ill-wishers, to defend his principles. During 
1924-26, Bulgakov published two parts of his novel 
"The White Guard" and two collections of satirical 
short stories "Diaboliad" and "A Treatise on Hous- 
ing". 

In 1924, Bulgakov published the novelette "The 
Fatal Eggs". But, the novelette "A Dog's Heart", 
which he wrote in 1925, could be published in USSR 
only after Perestroika. 

His magnum opus "Master and Margarita", to 
which he devoted 12 long years (192840), was 
cleared for publication in the Soviet Union only in 
1967. It is by now well known to Western and 
Indian readers as well. 

"M. and M." is a synthesis of reality, fantasy, 
religion, humour, satire, irony, almost everything 
that could be contributed to a piece of literature. 
But, few would suspect that Bulgakov had been ex¬ 
perimenting with that kind of combination since 
much earlier : since 1924. He toys with it in his 
satirical stories, but not for the sake of literary inno¬ 
vation. It is for something else. Buried deep deep 
under the mountain, as it were, of Bulgakov's satire, 
there is something startling, which can be deci¬ 
phered only if one reads closely, very carefully, not 
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just what is between the lines, but even diat, which 
is hidden behind what is between the lines. Each 
work of Bulgakov, whether a story, a novelette or a 
novel, has so much to convey, however invisible to 
the naked eye as it were, that volumes and volumes 
could be produced while decoding the message. 
Here, an effort is made to discover the hidden mes¬ 
sage in "The Fatal Eggs" iRokovyeyaytsa). 

The plot of the novelette is deceptively simple. 
A surface reading would convey the statement that 
scientific innovations could be immensely useful to 
mankind if exploited properly, but can lead to dis¬ 
aster and catastrophe if they fall into the hands of 
the misinformed. Prof. Persikov is quite satisfied 
with his experiments on toads and other harmless 
creatures until he accidentally discovers the Red 
Ray of Life. Under the influence of this Ray, a new 
and stronger variety of living organisms could be 
created. The discovery is a revolution an the field of 
li fc sciences. Soon, the news of Persikov's invention 
spreads like wild fire. The authorities decide to use 
his Ray for producing a better variety of poultry, 
which was on the verge of extinction due to plague. 
All of Persikov's equipment is shifted to Smolensk 
and set up in a Soviet Stale Farm (Sovkhoz). Eggs 
specially imported from Germany are placed under 
the Ray of life. But, alasl The 'fatal' eggs produced 
not chicken, but snakes and crocodiles, which, un¬ 
der the influence of the Red Ray, acquired 
enormous proportions and strength. They unleash a 
reign of horror in the province, eating off the vic¬ 
tims after breaking their limbs and bones with their 
powerful clutchesand jaws. Horror of horrors, they 
multiply in no time, with every new reptile surpass¬ 
ing all the previous ones in size, strength and tyr¬ 
anny. A whole army of these deadly creatures 
comes out of the hot-house and proceeds towards 
Moscow, devouring everything on the way. All ef¬ 
forts to liquidate them fail. People in their anger 
against the inventor of the ray of death (?)‘lynch 
Persikov and his assistants. Only a severe snowfall 
that lasted 3 full days could finally wipe out the 
reptiles from the face of earth. Persikov and his 
invention were gradually forgotten. Remarkably 
enough, ail efforts to prepuce the Red Ray of life 
again proved futile. 
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The novelette, a seemingly simple and innocent 
story advocating proper use of scientific innova¬ 
tions, is, however, pregnant with hidden messages. 
Bulgakov makes it all look simple by mixing ele¬ 
ments of fantasy, realism, science fiction, bitter sat¬ 
ire, grotesque situations, and also a concern for 
ethics (By the way, are you by now reminded of 
today's "Jurassic Park" and Yesterday's "Hone^, 1 
shrank the kids" ?) 

"The Fatal Eggs" belongs to the 20's, the period 
of war communism, when people were made to 
(along with a number of other things) practically 
shrink in their homes. Three rooms from Prof. Per- 
sikov's 5-room apartment are taken away to accom¬ 
modate others. They were returned to him only in 
1926. Thus, the story has a melancholy opening: 
Persikov's wife runs away with a singer in 1913, 
and the toads in his laboratory die of starvation one 
after the other. TTiat forces the reptiles to their ex¬ 
tinction and then even the cockroaches start disap¬ 
pearing. 

Rarely does a 'thing' begin with death, come to 
life mid-way through and again die towards the 
end. During such a period of short-lived optimism. 
Prof. Persikov continues with his lectures at the In¬ 
stitute and his experiments in the laboratory. 

It was then that he made his discovery. Observ¬ 
ing some amoeba in a suspension under the micro¬ 
scope, Persikov suddenly notices that certain 
amoeba, under the influence of a light beam, started 
multiplying at lightning speed and devouring one 
another. In the merciless battle, the strong con¬ 
quered the weak and also multiplied, with each 
new one emerging bigger and stronger. In the beam 
of light that was falling on the suspension, Persikov 
could distinctly see a "sharp sword-like ray of red 
colour". 

That is one clue. The ray was red — the colour 
of communism, and it was sharp as a sword — 
ruthless. And only the sharp red sword could make 
the amoeba defy all norms, violate all known laws. 
Those under the umbrella of the communist regime 
of the day could do the same. The regime is the 
catalyst for an unending struggle for survival, for 
power. And every survivor and every newcomer is 
bigger, stronger and more fearsome. 

The country was ravaged first by the First 
World War (1914-1918), then by the Civil War 
(1918-1922). In between, it underwent two revolu¬ 


tions — the failed February and the 'successful' Oc¬ 
tober revolutions of 1917. And, history only knows 
too well what kind of struggle for power ensued 
after the death of V.I. Lenin in 1924. In this holo¬ 
caust, not just the imperial family was liquidated, 
not just the White Guard (Menshexnks) was de¬ 
stroyed, even Bolsheviks conveniently disappeared 
in thousands. Even among the 'own' people, it is 
not just the harmless toads that are liquidated, not 
just the deadly reptiles that come to extinction. If 
even cockroaches, which can normally go without 
food for a whole month and can easily survive the 
worst of natural calamities — since they can devour 
practically anything, right from food crumbs 
through soap to iron and steel — if even these most 
efficient scavengers start disappearing, one can 
imagine the vagaries of this struggle for existence. 

Note Bulgakov's choice of towns — Smolensk 
and Moscow — for setting up Persikov's Red Ray 
equipment and for the destination of the deadly 
creatures. Smolensk boasted of the Party Head¬ 
quarters and Moscow was the capital. In Persikov's 
laboratory, his invention is tested only on harmless 
toads. And the experiment is successful. In 
Smolensk, even the inventor is not consulted. 
Worse still, his equipment is exploited by the illiter¬ 
ate Director of State Farm, who cannot tell hen's 
eggs from those of snakes and crocodiles. This 
speaks volumes about Bulgakov's opinion about 
the brains that run the Party. And the deadly prod¬ 
ucts of this Smolensk march towards the seat of 
power, the capital. 

The name of the illiterate, yet authoritative and 
greedy Sovkhoz Director is Rokk. The Russian 
word for 'Fate' (neutral) is "Sud'ba" but the word 
for 'Fate' (usually tragic) is 'rok'. By adding just one 
more 'K' to make the Director's name, whose pro¬ 
nunciation is nevertheless the same, Bulgakov 
makes his intentions clear. 

The title of the story iRokooye yaytsa) too has a 
story to tell. It can mean 'eggs that are fatal, deadly, 
harbingers of destruction'. It can also mean ^gs 
handed over by rok, or tragic/evil/doomed Fate'. 
After all. Fate has always been cruel to Man, hasn't 
it? 

Generally speaking, stories are written based 
on past or contemporary events. But 'The Fatal 
Eggs' gives one the feeling that it is based on future 
events to which the author had an uiKanny access, 
in advance. Several events portrayed in novel- 
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ette match with what actually ha]^>ened aftw 1924. 
Not just the march of products of Smolensk to 
Moscow, not just the 'dc^ eat dc^ tendencies, the 
pufges of late 2Crs and the 30's. In the movelette, 
people run away from Smolensk and the army sets 
it on fire to get rid of the deadly reptiles. And in the 
Second World War, almost two decades after 1924 
and a few years after Bulgakov's death, the retreat¬ 
ing Soviet army and inhabitants burnt and aban¬ 
doned Snw>lensk. Was Bulgakov merely hinting that 
the only finale 'Smolensk' can reach is to go up in 
flames? Also, the fierce fighting in Vyazma and 
Mozhaisk and the panic in Moscow and its evacu- 
ati<m during the S^nd World War are startlingly 
parallel to Bulgakov's description. 

Bulgakov writes the story in 1924, but sets it up 
in 1928. And he states that Meyerhold "died in 
1927". But, Meyerhold actually died in 1940. Bul¬ 
gakov implies that Meyerhold as a dramatist was as 
good as dead, one he towed the official line and a 
theatre was named after him (which actually hap¬ 
pened). 

Bulgakov misses no opportunity to take a dig at 
Man. After discovering the Red Ray, Prof. Persikov 
closely examines the source of the Ray. It was not 


cemung from the Sun cw any other natural source. It 
was emanating from the electric bulb illuminating 
hts dark gloomy laboratory. All devastating power, 
all sufferings are artificial. Man-made, aren't they? 
(Take the ca^ of the earthquake of 1993 in Latur 
District, if you like. Was it not Man, who built all 
those deadly dwellings with haphazard boulders 
and stones loosely held together with mere mud, 
making them as vulnerable to tremors as a house of 
cards? Note that the concrete structures and their 
inhabitants survived the quake.) 

Now let us ind uJge in some worthwhile experi¬ 
ments. Take any society, any government in any 
country at any point of time in the history of man¬ 
kind. Wouldn't the history of "The Fatal Eggs" ap¬ 
ply to it ? Isn't it always tike 'fittest of the da)^' who 
survive in the struggle for existence? 

Take the recent 'putsch' in Moscow. The inven¬ 
tor of reforms is sidelined and overshadowed, just 
as Persikov was, and power goes into the hands of 
those who do not possess the same vision. Can the 
result be anything other than disaster? 

That is the eternal value of Bulgakov's fiction. If 
only Man learnt at least some lesson from his own 
experience! 
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Female Self, Sexuality and Struggles 

On Understanding Women's Movement in Maharashtra 

S.P.Funalekar* 


Introduction 

Women's movement has gone through several 
layers of experiences during past three decades; 
some promising and helpful and some distressing 
and demoralising. By now some reliable literature 
is available on various facets of these movements 
and in the years to come, more critical narratives 
should be forthcoming which might enable the 
scholars to ponder over inner dynamics of these 
movements, including their ideological and organ¬ 
isational complexities. 

Today we have authentic and reflective writ¬ 
ings of scholars on the subject of feminist perspec¬ 
tives and their movements in India. They include, 
among others, scholars and/or activists like Gail 
Omvedt, Neera Desai, Vibhuti Patel, lUiria Sen, 
Madhu Kishwar, Lotika Sarkar, Vasudha Dhagam- 
war and Sujata Gothaskar. This is just an indicative 
list, and in reality, many young female scholars and 
activists are contributing to this literature on femi¬ 
nism and feminist movement in India. 

It is in this context, the edited volume by 
Chhaya Datar; titled THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
VIOLENCE (published by Mandira Sen for STKEE, 
Calcutta, 1993) makes a valuable reading. This vol¬ 
ume offers critical insights into problems of women 
in Maharashtra and the ways in which they are 
being addressed by various women's groups, both 
in urban and rural areas. The task of the present 
brief is to highlight the central features of four es¬ 
says in this book which deal with various cam¬ 
paigns. Second objective is to synthesize major 
trends and tendencies manifest in and through 
these campaigns. 

Three Campaigns and a Synoptic View 
Women's Movement in Maharashtra 

The book is edited by Chhaya Datar, a leading 
scholar and social activist in Maharashtra. The book 
in totality investigates into social and cultural bases 
of social movements, its currents and countcr-cur- 
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rents, campaign leadership and idioms, and above 
all politico-bureaucratic environment they have to 
encounter in their struggle for a foothold. The book 
begins with Chhaya Datar's lucid essay titled : "The 
Women's Movement in Maharashtra: An Overview". 

She documents the landmarks in the evolution 
of women's movement in Maharashtra in three 
broad phases. The first phase is marked by the 
rereading of Marx among the young scholars, activ¬ 
ists and political workers of the left groups. This 
happened in 1970s, a period that coincided with 
severe drought situation in Maharashtra. In this 
process of rereading, there was increasing partici¬ 
pation of the radicalised youth organisations in¬ 
cluding the Yuvak Kranti Dal. Lohia and other 
thinkers and their writings became popular then. 
Marxist study centres became a regular feature in 
Bombay and Pune, Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini 
set up under the ideological inspirations of 
Jayaprakash Narayan was also active in some slum 
settlements of Bombay. Then came emergency in 
1975 which brought in its wake untold unfreedom 
and repression. 

In October 1975, the Women's Liberation 
Struggle Conference was held at Pune and that 
'proved to be a starting point for the united 
women's movement in Maharashtra.' A bi-monthly 
Baija, a journal devoted to women's question, owes 
its birth to this conference. Women with marxist 
inclinations formed Purogami Mahila Sanghatana. 
During this period, the CPI's own monthly, Mahila 
Andolan Patrika became more regular and 'vigorous 
after this event'. 

She severely criticises tendencies of self-com¬ 
placency and fragmentation. Reflecting on reasons, 
she says that in Third World countries like India, 
there is so much of deprivation of all kinds, that one 
is always pressurised to do something for those 
who are deprived. She is also critical of the division 
of labour between the party ideologues and the 
field level activists. She vividly describes the 
strengths and limitations of a women's wing of a 
Marxist party, called StreeMukti Sanghatana. 

The second phase is denoted as violence against 
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women, coinciding tAth the Madiura rape case 
which rallied wcnnen from all strata. It was due to 
fallout of protracted legal battle on the fustidability 
of acquittii^ two constables involved with the inci¬ 
dence of rape. Campaign against rape becan^ vig- 
orous aiK] the lawyers, journalists ard also o«dinaiy 
housewives took part in demonstrations in Bom¬ 
bay, Delhi and other dties. The rape issue brougltf 
into bold relief two major areas of women's lives, 
namely control over sexuality and the role of vio¬ 
lence in peipetuating Ae subordination of women. 
Ihe women's group called Forum Aganst Rape came 
into existence to fight against the ^temic handi¬ 
caps. Later, this caganisation changed its nair^ to 
Forum Against Oppression of Women 'to acquire 
wider identity'. 

The diird phase begins sometime around 1986 
^)eaTheaded by the Chandvad Conference of the 
Shetkari Sanghatana. Datar has characterised this 
phase as 'feminism accepted within mass organisa¬ 
tions'. Tribals, peasants and workers and their mass 
organisations ^gan to realise the gender-based in¬ 
equities and suffmngs and also indifference and 
inaction of tl^ political fora towards disabilities of 
women. The Qiandvad Conference opened a lid 
and brought into prominerKe the issues relating to 
women, which till then were relegated to backyard 
of mainstream politics. Women workers from Ni- 
pani, Dhulia, Pune and other district centres began 
to narrate their woes and demanded rightful space 
for their questions and maladies. Organisations like 
Kashtakari Sanghatana, Bhoomisena, Shramik 
Mukti Sanghatana, etc. played key role in vigor¬ 
ously supporting these demands. 

Shetkari Mahila Aghadi under the leadership of 
Shared Joshi brought into limelight the rationale for 
women's participation in the politics of everyday 
life. He also emphaased on the need to evolve a 
Samagra Mahila Aghadi where "women from all or¬ 
ganisations would come together to take up the 
issue of fighting local elections and attacking the 
goonda (criminal) elements in the countryside". 
Chhaya Datar asserts that the women's movement 
in Maharashtra has touched several aspects of 
women's lives and has helped in structuring a 
problematique; however hazy or undear it might be 
in terms of its theoretical rigour. She lists examples 
of articulations against rape, violence, inequality, 
social insecurity, ecology degradation, etc. as indi¬ 
ces of space for women's issues within mainstream 
culture and politics. 


Campaign against SDT 

Now briefly about Ravindra's essay cm flie 
catnpai^ against sex determination test (SDT). He 
tells us abom fl^e inddent which occurred in Chjm- 
digarh where three girls, all literate, intdligent and 
promising, committed suidde at home. Ihey were: 
Anita, Sunita and Anamika. They were in deep 
anguish because of their parents' deciskm ncH to 
abort the male child, while on earlier two occasicms, 
they had gone in for abortion because it was a girl 
chiM. That was in March 1989 and this inddent 
marked the beginning of a movement against the 
SDT in India. 

This campaign had several ups and downs and 
Ravindra notes them with candour and objectivity. 
For instance, he recapitulates his visit to a doctor at 
Dhule in Maharashtia who is a spedalist in SDT 
business. This doctor was all praise for his clients. 
After scmne time, he gave Ravindra his diary to 
browse through. Data in diary related to 450 cases 
that were all jammed in that tiny diary. 'No case 
papers, no files.' Seeing this callouaiess, Ravindra 
writes; "...All the talk of 'data recording' and 'in¬ 
formed consent that I had read of in medical jour¬ 
nals lay meaningless here. What is the use of all 
these scientific articles and tlwir pious warnings?" 

He ciutlines in clear terms the grounds on which 
the opposition to SDT is structured. Basis of their 
opposition is not pro-life, but discrimination. Choos¬ 
ing the sex of one's child is the most sexist sin : he 
avers. Stron^y reacting to an aigumeftt that female 
foeticide is preferable to dowry murders and sati, 
he retorts that, "....This is no choice; we do not 
accept such a cruel and self-defeating choice. We 
assert that women do have an option to a dignified 
life, an option which they have established through 
sweat, blood and tears". 

He elaborates on the unda’lying pressures on a 
pregnant woman and the ways in which she is 
restricted from exercising her own free will At 
times, there is cynicism coupled with frustration. 
Women after living a wretched life fee! that a 
woman's life itself is worthless and hence take such 
a decision. Ravindra then analyses how the liberal 
jargon is used to market the technology and serv¬ 
ices which are detrimental to the health of a mother. 
He particularly mentions two projects; surrogate 
motherhood and genetic engineering. He also articu¬ 
lates quite sharply as to how the campaign against 
the SDT isessentialty a movement towards equality 
and women's liberation. 
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He gives vivid description of sex determination 
'epidemic' in northern and western India where 
Gujarat topped the list with SD climes spreading 
even in sm^ towns. In October 1985, The Forum 
against tite SDT came up. It was founded in Bom¬ 
bay and its members belonged to diverse back¬ 
ground; health, human rights, people's science 
movement, etc. Stree Mukti Sanghatana took this 
issue all over rural Maharashtra through its Stree 
Mukti Yatra. In Gujarat, two organisations, namely 
GVHA and FASD both located in Ahmedabad, 
mobilised public opinion against the SDT practices, 
and in Goa, SAINLANCHO SAAD pressurised the 
government to introduce "a near-perfect bill in the 
Assembly". 

The new, invigorated campaign began in April 
1986 with a workshop in Bom^y. It followed with 
train campaign through counter advertisement 
with one line message, BAN SD TESTS; with a 
dhama outside a SD clinic; collecting signatures for 
a letter to the Prime Minister, workshops, seminars 
and public debates. Then there was a search for new 
media "to attract the attention of people". Then 
they decided to file a public interest litigation and 
were busy in preparing a draft. A senior officer 
nearing retirement came to their help and prepared 
a draft of the bill to be introduced in the legislative 
assembly. 

Another important development apart from 
some moves from the government to carry out offi¬ 
cial survey and collect insights from the ground 
level, was that of formation of a group called Doc¬ 
tors Against Sex Determination (DASD), under the 
leadership of Dr. Inamdar, a young gynaecologist 
from Goregaon. Later an exp>ert committee on SD 
and Female Foeticide was set up by the govern¬ 
ment The Committee upheld the stand taken by the 
activists and the NGOs on this issue (May 1987). It 
recommended for enactment of a special law to 
prevent the misuse of prenatal diagnostic tech¬ 
niques for sex determination. The bill with amend¬ 
ments was unanimously passed and became an Act 
known as Maharashtra Regulation of Prenatal Diag¬ 
nostic T&:hnufues Act 1988. 

What is the current status of the issue and cam- 
paigning linked with it? A Joint Parliamentary 
Committee was set up to study the bill intro¬ 
duced in the Parliament and the JPC has already 
submitted its report. "The bill as suggested by the 
JPC is only a slightly improved version of the Ma¬ 
harashtra Act, and the major loopholes still re¬ 
main." Ravindra admits that there is failure on 
many counts; the principal ones being <a) lack of 


contacts and inf onnation campaign amcmg the state 
legislature members; and (b) absence of effective 
lobbying and failure to translate the isst» in clear 
poli<y package. 

Anti-Rape Campaign 

Third essay by Flavia Agnes is on the anti-rape 
campaign. She narrates the developments begin¬ 
ning from Supreme Court Judgement on MaHiura 
rape case in the early eighties and Ihe sustained 
campaign thereafter with the help of media public¬ 
ity. Most significant achievement of this campaign 
was "its du-ust towards legislative reforms in the 
antiquated rape laws to render justice to rape vic¬ 
tims." Besides media, other helpful agencies for d»e 
campaign were — civil liberty groups, political par¬ 
ties and progressive legal forums. 

But the bill turned out to be an anti-climax. 
How and why? Agnes provides a long commentary^ 
on the events culminating into the not-so-desirable^ 
circumstances. The activists found that media expo¬ 
sure materially did not help the victim. Stigma at¬ 
tached to rape victim did not decrease. There was 
no institutional or conununity support to the 
woman concerned. In essence, the issue "did not 
transcend the conservative and traditional defini¬ 
tion of 'chastity', 'morality' and 'family honouri. 
Agnes blames the women's groups for lack of sus¬ 
tained efforts in bringing into action its own per¬ 
spective. Realising these lacunae, a national confer¬ 
ence of activists met at Bombay in April 1990 wiOi a 
view to rejuveitate the movement. The conference 
aimed at redefining rape and to provide platform 
for sharing the experiences of a decade. 

Before Mathura rape case, there were several 
instances of similar atrocities on women. The dvil 
liberty groups had earlier mobilised the people and 
held protest meetings against such events. But tiie 
issue of rape was placed 'within the context of state 
repression. It did not forcefully emerge as a women's 
issue.' The Mathura rape case became prominent 
because of an initiative of four legal experts who 
wrote a letter to the Chief Justice of India, and 
circulated this letter to 'all progressive individuals, 
civil liberty groups and women's organisations in 
the country/ Women's groups in several cities gal¬ 
vanised into action, holding meetings and protest 
demonstrations. The Forum Against Rape (later. 
Forum Against Oppression of Women) came into 
existence in Bombay on 12 January 1980 as a re¬ 
sponse to this legendary letter. But the Mathura 
case was not reopened. Hence the focus of tiw cam¬ 
paign was shifted to reform in the rape laws. 
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Writing on these developments, Agnes admits 
that it is ''a reflection of the setback the movement 
had already received. The state had succeeded in 
coopting and subverting the demand raised by the 
movement. What is worse, this set the trend for the 
state to coopt and subvert eveiy single demand 
raised by the women's movement for legal reforms 
during the decade. The laws on obscenity, sati and 
prostitution are concrete examples of this phenome¬ 
non." (page 117-18). She admits that the campaign 
has not succeeded in evolving a new definition of 
rape "beyond the parameters of the patriarchal value sys¬ 
tem, Indeed the same old notions of chastity, mrginity, 
premium on marriage and fear of female sexuality are 
reflected in the judgements of the post-amendment pe¬ 
riod." Hence she pleads for evolving new definition, 
selective rejection of verdicts of the lower courts, a 
stricter time limit for deciding all sexual offences, 
inclusion of marital rape cases and systematic 
monitoring of rape judgements. 

In conclusion, Fla via Agnes notes the following 
drawbacks of women's movement conceming-anti- 
rape campaign : (a) Lack of sustained support to 
individual victims. She argues that solutions need 
(o be rooted within the community support system, 
(b) Mismatch between the needs of the individual 
victims and the directionality of the campaign, (c) 
Failure to dissuade the victims from accepting the 
traditional and accepted solutions. What is nc^ed 
is a new framework for seeking solutions which 
would 'take rape out of the patriarchal framework/ 
and (d) Absence of substantive attitudinal change 
towards the victim among the family and commu¬ 
nity members. 

Campaign for the Cause of Deserted Women 

The fourth essay deals with the campaign 
against the injustice and maltreatment meted out to 
deserted women in Maharashtra. The authors begin 
by describing the memorable event concerning 
long march to Sachivalaya in Bombay of over 2000 
women, mostly deserted. Initiative for long march 
was taken by a group called Samata Andolan under 
the leadership of Nisha Shivurkar, a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession. The issue was concerned "not only with the 
reforms in die law but acceptance of a deserted 
woman by society." The movement was based on a 
central premise that 'personal is political', and had 
several successes and setbacks in their journey. 

This essay by Chhaya Datar and Hema Upen- 
dra brings out the niceties of struggles with charac¬ 
teristic candour. They briefly narrate history of the 
legal changes influenced by consistent pressures 


created by the women's organisations. The authors 
stress that the women's movement has to aim at 
seeking justice within the given system, which is 
hell-bent on jw-eserving the institution of family. 
They further argue and with reason dtat 'The trag¬ 
edy of laws relating to women is that unlike the 
lali>ur laws and labour courts which recognise the 
unequal power balance between labour and man¬ 
agement, matrimonial laws and courts are not 
based upon the understanding of the unequal 
px)wer relationship between husband ^md wife." 

The essay dien proceeds to outline the principal 
stages of the campaign concerning the deserted 
women. U began at Sangamner in 1982, where so¬ 
cial organisation called Samata Andolan took up 
the issues like child marriage, dowry, dowry 
deaths, corruption, religious and caste discrimina¬ 
tion. It is then the activists realised that there were a 
large number of deserted women in the region, and 
their problems received least attention of social re¬ 
formers or political workers. 

They began to conduct survey sometime in 
August 1967 and visited 55 villages in the 
Sangamner taluka. Nisha Shivurkar, the main spirit 
behind this study, said; "The realities of the plight 
of the deserted women was mind boggling. There 
must have been around 2(K)0 deserted women in 
Sangamner taluka alone, 20(XX) to 25000 in 
Ahmednagar district, and 6,00,000 in Maharashtra. 
"After the survey, the conference was held which 
was attended by the deserted women, their parents 
and the public. Some 1500 persons attended this 
conference on 20 March 1988. 

It was followed with representations, appeals, 
etc. to the government. Then there was a pro¬ 
gramme of organising a march in May 1990. Some 
1000 deserted women participated in this march 
which was led by activists like Gail Omvedt, 
Shivurkar, Khatu, etc. This was in Ahmednagar, a 
district town in Maharashtra. One month later, the 
group met the Collector. It was indeed heartening 
to note that the Collector immediately accepted cer¬ 
tain demands such as shelter for the deserted 
women, two gunthas of gauthan land, provision of 
ration card and priority in die sodal security 
scheme. 

Similar movement was gathering momentum 
in SangH district in southern Maharashtra. The 
movement had its origin during die period when 
there was a severe drought in 1972. In 1983, an 
organisation called Stree Mukti Sangharsh Chahoa! 
was formed to render concerted attention on prob- 
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lems of women. By then they had realised that most 
of the women working on relief operations were 
those deserted by their husbands. Many of them 
were ill-treated also. In September 1987 a confer¬ 
ence of deserted women was held at Vita. Demands 
raised in the Vita conference were similar to those 
raised in Sangamner conference which we have 
mentioned earlier. 

In the course of their campaigning, the activists 
also noticed that desertion is not confined to Hindu 
households alone. There were a lot of Muslim 
women who were either distressed or divorced 
{talquepidit). In Dhule, leadership was provided by 
Vijaya Chowk through Mahila Samajwadi Sabha. In 
Nasik, the lead was taken by the Mahila Hakka 
Savrakshak Samiti (MHSS). ’The MHSS started by 
the activists of the Rashtra Seva Dal was initially 
busy in solving the cases of family distress. It was 
during these efforts, they came to know about the 
gravity of situation caus^ by the desertion. Experi¬ 
ence of the Nasik activists is revealing'on many 
counts. The MHSS organised several meetings, 
shibirs, awareness camps and also Jagruti Yatras in 
the villages and towns. They have now launched a 
new project called Project Kalyani to help women in 
distress. r 

In Poona city, Vidya Bal and others organised 
the conference of single women in January 1989 and 
the initiative was taken by the Nari Samata Manch 
(NSM). This conference of the APARAjlTA was at¬ 
tended by some 230 women and included women 
from diverse categories like divorcees, deserted, 
unmarried, widows, etc Some one-third of them 
came from the villages. In Bombay, Mahila 
Dakshata Samiti (MDS) and Samajwadi Mahila 
Sabha (SMS) were two prominent organisations 
associated with this issue of desertion and distress. 

In concluding part, the authors discuss the key 
nuances of the issue of desertion and while doing 
this they attempt to look back at the signposts of the 
women's movement. Uiis exercise is extremely 
rewarding as it tries to place the movement in a 
broader perspective on change and transformation. 
Here they also look into historical dimensions of the 
problem and take cognizance of such factc«^ as 
urbanisation and industrialisation; pressures on 
and slow dissolution of joint family system; rural 
pauperisation and consequent migration of poorer 
strata of Indian society and relative insecurities in 
the urban industrial centres for the migrant, up¬ 
rooted households. This effort to link the problem 
of desertion with wider socio-economic and politi¬ 
cal forces is indeed praiseworthy. 

The authors have brought out in bold relief the 


problems faced by a deserted woman. These prob¬ 
lems cover: (1) absence of immediate shelter, even a 
temporary shelter; (2) financial insecurity; (3) bur¬ 
den of child rearing; (4) emotitmal torture coupled 
with a sense of stigma attached to her person; (5) 
perpetuation of stigmatised existence; even her 
daughters cannot find suitable grooms; and (6) hos¬ 
tile social environment if a deserted woman thinks 
of marrying again. This condition amply reveals the 
severity of barriers the society has imposed on the 
women in general and deserted wcnnen in particu¬ 
lar. 

Lessons to Learn 

7T\is book indeed explodes the myths about the 
economic growth and its contribution to social jus¬ 
tice and sanity. It also lays bare the double-faced¬ 
ness of the state, bureaucracy and its legal instru¬ 
mentalities. 

This also brings in sharper focus tihe challenges 
and their enormity in the current environm^t, 
where the civil society is in turmoil and women's 
issues are relegated to backyard of policy design 
and implementation. 

This document also supports an agenda for a 
deeper critique of society, economy and religion. 
This would need greater collaboration between 
those with a grounding in theory and those in 
praxis. 

This narrative also brings to the fore another 
interesting dimension; and that relates to strengHis 
and also limitations of activists in their battles 
against social, political and also cultural hegemony, 
this battle is not easy to fight, it can be long and 
protracted. Also the path of liberation movement is 
strewn with enormous difficulties. 

The crisis can take place at any level: (i) in The 
domain of conceptualisation and comprehension on 
the part of the activists and the NGOs; (ii) the 
strengths or capacities of the victim population it¬ 
self; (iii) preparedness of Hie state to allocate the 
space for the issue and the groups which demand it 
knowing the skills of the former to coopt and derail 
the movement at its weakest links; and above all (iv) 
the social consciousness of civil institutions like 
family, caste and community which themselves 
constitute power domains and which throughout 
history have used the women's seif and sexuality 
for retention of p>atriarchy. 

This book indeed brings togeHier competently 
some crucial facets and opens up the terrain for 
further reflections and debate on the theory and 
praxis of feminism and feminist movement in India. 
And therein lies the merit of this volunte. 
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"Poisoned Bread": An Anthology of Dalit Writing 

A Critical Reading 

L.S. Deshpande* 


Introduction 

'TOISONED BREAD" (1992) is an anthology of 
Dalit writing — samples of poetry, prose and criti¬ 
cism all put together, translated from Marathi into 
English by various translators, edited by Arjun 
Dangle, and published by the Orient Longman, 
Bombay. 

The selection comprises poems, autobiographi¬ 
cal extracts, short stories, and, finally, essays and 
speeches. The present article is a modest attempt to 
define, for the benefit of the non-Marathi readers, 
the concept of Dali t Literature, discussing its nature 
and function, and, while doing so, determine its 
raison to etre and the role it has played, or aims at 
playing, ever since its origin in widening the hori¬ 
zons of Modern Marathi Literature. 

Dr, Ambcdkax: Pioneer of Dalit Literature 

We aren't going to the Chavadar Lake (at Ma- 
had, a small town in Western Maharashtra) 
merely to drink its water. We're going to the 
Lake to assert that we, too, are human beings 
like others.^ 

These are the words (of course, in their English 
translation) with which Ambcdkar launched what 
was not just a Satyagraha, a peaceful resistance, but 
a struggle for equality of all, including the down¬ 
trodden or the outcastes and the adivasis or the 
aboriginals in India. The day, the 25th of December, 
1927, is thus historic in that it is considered a water¬ 
shed in the history of the Dalit movement: the 
Manustnriti, the ancient Hindu Code of laws, re¬ 
ceived by the caste-Hindus as sacred, dearer-than- 
life, god-gifted scriptural text in terms not only of 
the orthodox religious tradition but also of socio¬ 
cultural values was set to fire there on the day to 
give a jolt to the orthodoxy-ridden Hindu con¬ 
sciousness. It was one more attempt, long after the 
Buddha's, at giving a death-blow to the Hindu hier¬ 
archical social structure based on the age-old insti¬ 
tution called the Chaturvarnya i.e. the four-tiered 
social system. It was a symbolic act of protest on the 
part of the one who is to the Dalits what Martin 
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Luther King has been to the Blacks — an emancipa¬ 
tor on his way to eradicate untouchability, that is, a 
sign of slavery once and for all. It heralded the 
beginning of a new revolutionary era for the Dalits; 
it taught them to stake their very existence in an un¬ 
tiring, ceaseless strife for social equality and justice 
and, even after all these long lingering years of 
independence, the problem remains the same, 
though not so acute as in the pre-independence 
days. 

Another event. It is as revolutionary as the 
Chavadar Lake satyagraha and may perhaps be seen 
as a sequel to it but an unfortunate one for the 
Hindu hegemony. The 14th October offers an occa¬ 
sion for rejoicings, a day of rebirth, for the teeming 
downtrodden millions of Maharashtra every year. 
It marks and commemorates Ambedkar's conver¬ 
sion to Buddhism on that day in 1956. Apart from 
sounding a death-knell to the caste-ridden Hindu 
orthodoxy, it has brought a silent, peaceful revolu¬ 
tion in the sociocultural life of the Dalits, particu¬ 
larly in Maharashtra, by implanting in their minds a 
new consciousness. 

Dalit Literature : Its Origin 

The origins of Dalit Literature may be traced 
way back in the 1960's to a popular urge for an over¬ 
all socio-cultural change through their movement, 
an organized struggle for social justice, for equality 
of status and opportunities in all walks of life. The 
three influences, ratherguidingforces, thatinspired 
the phenomenal emergence of Dalit literature on the 
Marathi literary scene are, obviously enough, Ma¬ 
hatma Phule, Babasaheb Ambedkarand Buddhism 
— all rationalistic to the core, each striving for lib¬ 
eration through rejection of tradition, and protestor 
revolt against the Hindu hegemony. "Unite, edu¬ 
cate, and agitate" was Ambedkar's message to the 
Dalits. 

First Dalit Literary Conference 

Siddhartha Sahitya Sangha (1950), later known 
as Maharashtra Dalit Sahitya Sangha, initiated the 
process of Dalit Literature as a movement and con¬ 
vened its first literary conference in 1958 in Bombay 
which inspired Dalit writers to take up>on them¬ 
selves the missionary task of spreading Am- 
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bedkar's message, or what is of late being called 
Ambedkarism, in every nook and corner of Mahar¬ 
ashtra. One of the resolutions enacted at the confer¬ 
ence seeks to define Dalit literature as that written 
by the Dalits themselves and also that written by 
others about the Dalits in Marathi^. The resolution 
further emphasizes that it needs to be recognised as 
a distinct entity, separate from the mainstream of 
Marathi literature. The term 'T)alit" denotes 
"downtrodden", but here in the context it does not 
simply mean the literature of the downtrodden; it 
projects what is called the Dalit consciousness, a 
kind of consciousness Ambedkar inspired or aimed 
at instilling in the minds of his followers and fellow- 
men through his writings, speeches, undertakings, 
and movements. To the surprise of all those who 
have mute reservations of various sorts in their 
minds about the Dalit movement as such, the con¬ 
ference was inaugurated by Lokashahir Anna Bhau 
Sathe, one who neither belonged to the erstwhile 
Mahar community nor was a neoconvert to Bud¬ 
dhism 

A Literary Movement 

The beginnings of Dalit literature run parallel to 
the emergence of the Little Magazines Movement in 
Marathi — the Angry Young Man syndrome and 
Existential PKilosbphy being their common ground. 
It shares its identity, and some of its agony and suf¬ 
fering, too, with the Black Literature. Exploitation, 
more of cultural than of social or economic nature, 
lies at its core. It is the literature of 'The poorest and 
the lowliest and the lost", an untold story of the 
people who are denied even simple, ordinary hu¬ 
manity. 

The real beginning, however, was made by the 
pioneering efforts of Dr. M.N. Wankhado, Professor 
of English accredited just then with a Fh.D. on the 
Black Literature by an American University, under 
whose inspiring leadership and enlightened guid¬ 
ance Dalit Literature began to emerge as a powerful 
literary movement in Marathi in 1967. Asmitadarsha, 
which Dr. Wankhade founded, is not just a journal 
of Dalit writing in Marathi, but an institution on 
whose platform all kinds of intellectual, cultural, 
and literary discourse were intended to take place. 
Like the Black Writers in America, Dalit writers 
here also rose in rebellion against the establishment. 
The writing has, all through these years, come 
down to us as the literature of protest, of revolt. 
Dalit writers were not just themselv€^s in the thick of 
the fight; there were others also with them; to enlist 
only a few names, there were critics such as G.B. 


Sardar, R.G. Jadhav, W.L. Kulkami, D.K. Bedekar 
and Sharachchandra Muktibodh, and the editors of 
the Marathi daily newspapers such as Maratha and 
Marathwada, and also those of the marathi journals 
such as Pratishthan, Sadhana, Samaj Prabodhan Pa- 
trika, and Magova. 

Dalit Literature: A Literature of Social 
Commitment 

Dalit Literature does not present, as it is sup¬ 
posed to, just a side view of the Modem Marathi Lit¬ 
erature; it is not, again, just "modem" or "new" but 
is essentially "nKjdemist" in terms of sensibility, ex¬ 
perience and expression. It may be further argued 
that although it claims to stand apart in its own 
right from the mainstream of Marathi Literature, it 
has grown, through these two decades, to its full 
stature and has proved to be absolutely vital to^ts 
very being. It has rid its readers of their personal 
complexes and inhibitions and class prejudices. It 
breathes freedom for both writers and readers. It 
has its own creed, its own convictions. Dalit Litera¬ 
ture is, thus, a literature of social commitment. 

A Voice of Freedom 

Whether one likes it or not, Dalit writers view 
"the established literature of India" as "Hindu Lit¬ 
erature" and claim their literature to be considered 
"humanist literature" and "in the tradition of great 
literature of the world."^ Freedom is its breath, and 
suffering its life. These find their best expression, 
particularly in poetry and autobiographical writing. 
What the Dalit writers voice is not just want of 
equality or justice, but a deep cultural void which 
they face both as human beings and writers, the 
state of abject poverty and deprivation to which 
they are reduced, and depravity and indignity into 
which they are thrown. The protagonist is usually 
projected as a rebel "standing up against subjuga¬ 
tion, humiliation and atrocities" and can also be 
seen, sometimes, as "singing intoxicatedly of the 
dawn of a new life."^ 

A Literature of Protest 

Dalit Literature is thus a product of new con¬ 
sciousness, new awareness. The fact explains to us 
why and how Dalit Literature owes its origin to 
Ambedkaris ideology and idealism. It is character¬ 
ized by protest. It signifies a revol t against the tradi¬ 
tion that prevailed to persecute the Dalit for centu¬ 
ries in the socio-cultural life of India. They have 
overthrown the dominance of the so called middle 
class values and standards through their literature 
in terms of linguistic idiom and literary criteria. In 
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case there is a choice between truthfulness and ele¬ 
gance, for example, d\ey choose to be tmfhful rather 
than elegant and that, too, at times even at the cost 
of decency. Their writing is intentionally anti-ro¬ 
mantic and inherently scxiiological in that they have 
a social cause to uphold, a social responsibility to 
fulfil. 

Social Realism and New Morality 

A Dalit work is necessarily dictated and con¬ 
trolled by its author's consciousness and vision in 
its projection of social reality. It is not ficti ve but real 
in its substance. It is as much a social document as 
an imaginative reconstruction of the truth about 
their life. It sustains itself on liberal, rationalistic, 
humanitarian ideology and condemns violence and 
exploitation in all their ugly manifestations. It im¬ 
bibes, and also thrives on, what is called new moral¬ 
ity. It is societal, and not individual, in character. It 
is literature as much of love and compassion as of 
protest and revolt. The stunning, heart-rending 
traumatic experiences it treats shake the readers' 
consciousness, destroy their fake sense of self-as¬ 
surance and self-complacency, and finally bring 
them out of their ivory tower existence. It wounds 
their pride but heals their wounds. It is at once 
terrifying and soothing in its impact. Hence it is, in 
one word, cathartic in its effect. ' 

Dalit Poetry: Two Specimens 

A Dalit poem is unique in that it builds its 
structural pattern out of Dalit sensibility. It is un¬ 
usual, exceptional in terms of its experience and 
expression — something hitherto unknown in the 
whole realm of Marathi poetry. Isolation, aliena¬ 
tion, prot^t, revolt, struggle for survival, freedom 
from all sorts of bondage and exploitation, a feeling 
of apathy, estrangement and uprootedness, a 
search for new identity, and a longing for human 
dignity, ft is rebellious in spirit, but compassionate 
in tone. It is as empathetic as evocative and, as such, 
addresses itsel f to the reader in terms of images that 
form the very texture of their versos. 

NamdeoDhasaVs "Hunger” 

Of all the poems, Namdeo Dhasal's Hunger is 
remarkable in that it is a piece of orchestration, 
where meaning is bom out of its musical pattern. It 
is an example of what they call "pure poetry", one 
imbued with miraculous effects. Its theme is; Only 
those who have exp>erienced such self-consuming, 
other-inflicted hunger know what it means, how 
painful and incapacitating the state is. Hunger is 
seen here as a multiplex poetic reality. The poem is 
its author's tour de force. 


See how poetically the poet apostrophises hun¬ 
ger in positive terms, saying 

"Hunger, say yes to our dreams. 

Don't snuff out the orphan huts upon the shore. 

We'll see later 

The gold-threaded struggle 

between the snail of pain 

and the sea". 

Tlw poet mak^ us listen to ''the musk; in pain" and 
is himself grateful to the pain for its music, but then 
asks himself a poignant question: 

"If we have not made ourselves a tidy life, 
what right do we have to quarrel with the floxvers?" 

Now, it is being presented as calamitous — an an¬ 
tagonistic force to fight against. The poet's attitude 
towards it is, nevertheless, ambivalent. It is kept 
deliberately frivolous despite all seriousness. It is 
like a dormant volcano, in fact. The poet says: 

Here's our manhood before you now. 

Let's see who wins this round - 
You or we? 

but, finally bursts out in quite frank, outspoken 
terms: 

Then we will screw 
seventeen generations of you, 

Hunger, you and your mother.... 

It is really surprising that hunger can be envisioned 
in such exquisite terms. Like Keats's Ode to a Night¬ 
ingale, it takes the reader out in a world of fantasy 
but only for the time being and, then, brings him 
back to the world of reality. 

Hira Bansode's "Yashodhara' 

Equally remarkable is the other poem, 
Yashodhara by Hira Bansode. The |X>etess compares 
Yashodhara, the darling of her heart, to "a dream of 
sharp pain, lifelong sorrow". In her intensely ’""as- 
sionate lyrical outburst, she confesses to her .g 
guilt-ridden, saying 

"I don't have the audacity to look to you.” 

The contrast is glaring in the lines that follow: 

"We were brightened by Buddha's light, 
but you absorbed the dark." 

Each line of the poem runs on to another, and, 
in the process, flashes this image or that, e.g. 'Ten¬ 
der sky" is what comes to Yashodhara "for refuge", 
or again, "the pained stars shed tears" at her grief 
and solitariness. The poetess's heart is moved as she 
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witnesses Yashodhara's ''matchless beauty" "dim¬ 
ming like twilight" at her estrangement from her 
loving husband, Gautama. Then comes the final 
master-stroke, when she says : 

"Listening to your silent sighs, 

I feel the promise of heavenly happiness." 

The poem's success consists in the cxtcmaliza- 
tion of the author's mind and consciousness. The 
dramatic sweep with which the lines move carries 
the poem through and achieves its marvellous ef¬ 
fects. Mark the apparent simplicity of the following 
lines and their great hidden |X)wer; 

You zvould have remembered, 

while your life slipped by, 

that last kiss of Siddhartha's final farewell, 

those tender Ups. 

And the pithy line that follows — see how compact 
it is — dwells on Siddhartha's achievement: 

"He went, he conquered, he shone." 

Juxtaposed with the songs of Buddha's triumph 
are Yashodhara's femininity, her tearful eyes, and 
her utter helplessness. The poetess feels sad and is, 
further, stunned at history's silence about the great 
story of Yashodhara's sacrifice. Neither an epic nor 
a purana nor even a single Buddhist vihara could 
accord her a place as if she did not deserve to be 
reckoned at all. The poetess's heart is filled with 
shame at all this. However, in the concluding lines 
of the poem, she is seen giving a twist to the very 
idea on which she has built her poetic mosaic. She 
finds herself re-assured, with a pleasant surprise, at 
the glimpse of Yashodhara's "beautiful face" which 
is fondly found hidden nowhere else than in the 
small space "between (or beneath?) the closed eye¬ 
lids of Siddhartha." 

The Dalit Literary Scene 

One of the most salient features of Dalit writing 
is the presence "felt" in it of a highly conspicuous, 
individualized sensibility. All Dalit writers partake 
of it and it distinguishes them from each other. 

Baburao Bagul may be said to be the pioneer of 
Dalit short story, his two short stories — Death Is 
Becoming Cheap and When I Had Concealed My 
Caste — have been immensely popular and arc con¬ 
sidered milestones in the history of modern Ma¬ 
rathi short story. Annabhau Sathe and Shankarrao 
Kharat are the notable names of the short story 
writers in the older generation, and Waman Howal, 
Arjun Dangle, Yogiraj Waghmare, Bhimrao Shir- 


wale, Avinash Dolas, and others in the younger 
generation. 

The phenomenal rise of autobiographical writ¬ 
ing marks the advent of Dalit literature in Marathi. 
The new form called Atmakatha (My Story) had been 
so deftly handled by the writers in the 1970's that it 
took the Marathi reading public by storm. Daya 
Pawar's Baluta (The Contract), P.l. Sonkamble's 
Atharanicke Pakshi (The Birds of Memory), Laxman 
Mane's Upara (The Stranger), Sharankumar Tim¬ 
bale's Akkarmashi (The Bastard) have all won critics' 
acclaim soon after their publication. Malika Amar 
Sheikh's Mala Uddhvasta Whayachay (I Want to De¬ 
stroy Myself) is, at once, a Dalit and feminist piece 
of autobiographical writing. 

Among the leading Dalit poets, one has to name 
Narayan Surve, Namdeo Dhasal, Yashwant Ma- 
nohar, Keshav Meshram, Tryambak Sapkal, 
Waman Nimbalkar, Arun Kamble, Prakash Jadhav, 
Chokha Kamble, Bhagwan Sawai, Hira Bansode, 
Jyoti Lanjewar, etc. Most of these have been tran^ 
latcd into languages within India and outside it. 

Surprisingly enough, the anthology excludes 
the form drama, despite the existence of Dalit the¬ 
atre. There arc two well known playwrights, who, 
by their one-act and full-length plays, have contrib¬ 
uted to Dalit theatre. One is Premanand Gajvi and 
the other Dalta Bhagat. The former became popular 
with his one-act play Ghotbhar Pani (Just a Gulp of 
Water) and the latter with his Awarta (Recurrence). 

What is remarkable about these Dalit writers is 
that they tend to achieve a harmonious admixture 
of the different kinds of writing and, in conse¬ 
quence, their stories are full of poems, and their 
poems full of stories. The use of intermittent lyri¬ 
cism characterizes their narrative technique, as it 
docs with James Joyce in the Dubliners, aiming at 
disrobing the reality of their ghastly existence and 
allowing it further to glitter in all its nakedness. In 
short, it is intended to fulfil the same objective as 
ironic detachment docs in T.S. Eliot or in James 
Joyce, again, for that matter. In effect, it compels the 
non-Dalit reader to got on to the confession-box and 
acquiesce his share of the ancient guilt so as to un¬ 
burden himself of it, to come up, as though it were, 
with a sense of relief. It seeks, thus, to create in him 
a kind of consciousness that will, by invoking his 
sense of humanity, ultimately impel him to empa¬ 
thise with it. 

Dalit Literature : The Critical Scene 

There is a sad dearth of literary criticism in 
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Dalit Literature — the reason being want of willing¬ 
ness on the part of Dalit intellectuals for self-analy¬ 
sis and self-appraisal. Nevertheless, there arc a few 
Dalit critics who have expounded the concept of 
Dalit literature, brought out its nature and function, 
and assigned to it a role to play. The chief among 
them are M.N. Wankhado, Janardan Waghmarc, 
Yashwant Manohar, Keshav Meshram, Cangadhar 
Pantawane and Raosaheb Kasbe. Very much like 
the Angry Young Men of the 1950's, the Marxist and 
the Existential writers of the 1960's in Europe, Dalit 
writers, too, have a sound philosophic rationale be¬ 
hind their creative endeavours. The Dalit critics' 
plea for evolving new, separate literary criteria to 
evaluate the validity of the Dalit works in the light 
of their special, characteristic vision, emerging from 
their newly discovered identity and newly acquired 
value system may be found justified by the example 
that when the Marxists or the Absurdists needed, 
for the proper assessment of their works, some new 
norms or standards, the critics belonging to those 
schools could come forward pleading for the estab¬ 
lishment of their separate, respective critical j^^rgon 
and aesthetic criteria. 

Dalit Literature Vs. Art for Art's Sake 

In the history of Marathi literary criticism, there 
are quite a large number of critics who vehemently 
uphold the claims of ^'art for art's sake" with all the 
ramifications implicit in the approach. But 
Raosaheb Kasbe, an eminent socio-political scientist 
and Dalit critic, finds no dichotomy between life 
and literature and socks to resolve the controversy 
by supporting his argument with a poignant critical 
remark from, perhaps, the greatest African poet 
Leopald Senghor : "The division between art and 
life out of which such a concept comes docs not 
exist there."^ Asked by V.S. Naipaul in a long- 
sought-after interview with Namdeo Dhasal 
whether he was more a poet than a politician, the 
latter replied in these sharp words: 

The roles are not separate. / am against this caste 

system. I express it in my po/if/rs and in my poems. 

Poetry is a political act. Politics is part of my 

poetry.^ 

The poet's commitment is thus complete and needs 
no further comment. 

A Prospective Third Force 

Among Dalit writers we come across two prin¬ 
cipal forces in operation. One, those who, even after 
having squared fairly with Ambedkar's ideology, 
remain committed to Marxian mode of thinking. 


e.g. Bagul, Surve and Dhasal, and the other, those 
who owe almost religious allegiance to all that 
Ambedkar said and stood for. To this class belongs 
almost the whole train of Dalit writers excepting the 
ones just mentioned above. To add, there is the 
third force also, a feeble one but of vital signifi¬ 
cance : it represents a liberal, democratic and pro¬ 
gressive m(^e of thinking. The members of the 
class arc committed to intellectual pursuit and sci¬ 
entific temper, c.g. M.N. Wankhade, G.B. Safdar, 
Janardan Waghmare, Yashwant Manohar, R.G. 
Jadhav, Bhaskar Bhole, Raosaheb Kasbe, etc. 

A Two-pronged Approach 

The pioneers of Dalit literary criticism, referred 
to just above, insist both on the readers and the 
writers to adopt a two-pronged approach to Dalit 
literature ; (i) A Dalit writer writes with a sense of 
responsibility that inheres in his social conscious¬ 
ness; his writing aims at being essentially 'meaning¬ 
ful' and is, hcncc, 'optimistic' and 'not depressing' 
at a surface, personal level despite its treatment of 
the horrid reality in terms of anguish and pain, mis¬ 
ery and plight, (ii) He perceives and makes others 
perceive "what man has made of man" and urges 
upon himself and others to rc-affirm their faith in 
what Bagul believes to be a"just revolution"^ that 
will pave way for the oneness of man at a deep, 
universal level. Citing lines from a poem by May- 
akovosky, Wankhade dreams to have "a new form 
of art" that will "pull the republic out of the mud"*. 
And that precisely is the function of Dalit literature 
and the role it has taken upon itself to play. A Dalit 
writer has the entire tradition of jatak-Katha, folk- 
literature, Kabir, Tukaram (as rebel poets and not as 
saint-poets), such Existentialists as Sartre and 
Camus, the Black writers, the Latin American and 
African writers, and the modern World Classics to 
fall back upon. Writing for him is an ordeal to pass 
through. Wankhade reminds one of Camus's 
words : 

“There is no peace for the artist other than what he 

finds in the heart of combat.''^ 
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The Facets of Educational Change 

J.S. Rajput* 


The title attracted my attention. I picked up the 
volume The New Meaning of Educational Change, by 
Michael G. Fulian, with SHegelbauer(Casscl Educa¬ 
tional Limited, London, 1991) from amongst the 
several lying on the table of a schoIar-burcaucrat 
who finds time to read, write and create. While 
turning the pages casually, 1 got stuck up on first 
paragraph of Chapter 16 (p. 345). I read this para¬ 
graph few times without going over to the next. 1 
ix)rrowed the book for a few days. 

"The shame of educational change is the squan¬ 
dering of good intentions and the waste of re¬ 
sources in light of personal and societal needs 
of great human consequence. The capacity to 
bring about change and the capacity to bring 
about improvement are two different matters. 
Change is everywhere, progress is not. The 
more things change the more they remain the 
same, if wc do not learn our lessons that a 
different mind-and action-set is required." 

Each sentence quoted al>ovc provided suffi¬ 
cient motivation to me to go through The Nciv Mean¬ 
ing of Educational Change. As 1 bt'gan from the Pref¬ 
ace onwards, my interest grew, particularly in view 
of my long association with teaching at various 
stages of education and more than 4 years' stint 
with the educational policy formulation and im¬ 
plementation in the areas of elementary education, 
teacher education and alternative strategics in basic 
education. 

In India, we have formulated and reformulated 
educational policies on several occasions, the last 
being in mid-1992. The basic objective has been to 
ensure enhanced efficiency of the educational sys¬ 
tem, improvement in the quality and relevance of 
education. In 1986 and 1992, Programme of Action 
documents were developed, delineating the strate¬ 
gies for implementation of the policies. These, in 
fact, were the detailed guidelines for effecting edu¬ 
cational change at each stage of education; from 
pro-primary to higher education. These dealt with 
educational management, administration, dcccn- 
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tralisation, community involvement, professional 
growth of teachers and teacher educators, apart 
from the pedagogical aspects of content and proc¬ 
ess and other areas. Going through these, one gets a 
picture of what is envisaged to achieve and how the 
educational change, as perceived, could actually be 
translated into practical realities within the class¬ 
rooms and by the teachers. 

I, as such, was delighted to find a volume which 
attemps to analyse, in totality, the process of educa¬ 
tional change in all its dimensions, as is outlined in 
the first paragraph of the Preface: 

"Tbo issue of central interest in this book is not 
how many now policies have been approved or 
how many restructuring efforts are being un¬ 
dertaken, but rather what has actually changed 
in practice — if anything—as a result of our ef¬ 
forts, Has the cumulative effect of attempted 
reform been positive, or neutral or are we los- 
ing ground? How do we know when change is 
worthwhile ? What can teachers, administra¬ 
tors, parents, or policy-makers do when they 
know that something is desperately wrong in 
our schools? Can rejecting a proposed educa¬ 
tional program be more progressive than ac¬ 
cepting it? Why are we so often unclear and am¬ 
bivalent about new ways of doing things?" 

I noted early that most of the material has been 
drawn from North American sources (P.xiii). How¬ 
ever, Fuilan also explicitly states its relevance in the 
general context, 'any discussion with those in¬ 
volved in educational innovation and reform in 
other countries quickly reveals that the nature of 
problems and many of the principles of success and 
failure have a great deal in common'. Going 
through the volume, I have noted that most of the 
discussions and inferences are, in fact, of real rele¬ 
vance in our situation also. 

The educational change has many dimensions. 
In India, we have experiences of more than four 
decades after Independence and these have pro¬ 
vided significant learning experiences to policy 
planners, educational administrators and academic 
funcrionarics. It is now well realized that increasing 
the number of institutions at any level does not 
necessarily ensure equality of opportunity or of 
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access. It has also been leamt that in view of the 
socio-economic and cultural diversities coupled 
with regional variations, it is not possible to follow 
any single strategy or approach to achieve percep¬ 
tible and effective change in the educational sce¬ 
nario. In what follows, the discussion will be con¬ 
fined to the school education aspects only. 

The Sources of Educational Change 

Before attempting to identify the meaning and 
components of the change, FuUan has taken up dis¬ 
cussion on two very significant aspects, 'what are 
schools fori and 'what is school reform fori. He has 
raised the basic questions; What arc the schools 
supposed to do ? Does educational change help do 
it? What are the prospects for improvement ? It is 
these three questions which run through the entire 
book. In fact, in any educational policy formulation 
these three questions remain omnipresent in practi¬ 
cally every statement and formulation. Answers to 
none of these questions are simple. At the same 
time, pose these to any teacher, parent or educa¬ 
tional functionary, he would be willing to respond 
with confidence. The schools are supposed to serve 
two major purposes ; to educate students in aca¬ 
demic or cognitive skills and knowledge and also in 
development of individual and social skills and 
knowledge necessary to become a useful adult 
member of the community and society. Whether the 
schools arc really performing the tasks staled in 
these terms or in any other alternative formulation 
could be a measure of the extent of change in the 
educational system through the changes in the indi¬ 
vidual learners. Everyone desires that the schools 
should perform these functions thoroughly. Practi¬ 
cally everyone would be willing to testify that this is 
not being so, anywhere! 

The efficiency of the educational systems and of 
the functioning of the schools arc major concerns of 
parents and the community. It would be unfair to 
say that systems themselves do not attempt to in¬ 
crease their efficacy. However, the question re¬ 
mains as to how the same could be enhanced. Why 
are we always talking of educational reforms ? An 
efficient teaching-learning system should ensure a 
better quality of life of the individual and conse¬ 
quently the society. This is one of the basic premises 
particularly in the context of current initiatives 
towards univcrsalisation of elementary education 
in developing countries. The relationship between 
educational change and stKietal change needs to be 
consistently studied and analysed. There are cer¬ 
tainly limits to the relationship between these two 




sectors. FuUan finds that 'educational reform is no 
substitute for societal reform'. In India, the socio¬ 
cultural factors deeply affect the very process of 
educational expansion. As such the mutual rela¬ 
tionship, particularly the mutually supportive role, 
needs to be critically visualized and incisively per¬ 
ceived. It has also b^n a global experience that the 
processes of planned educational change turn out to 
be much more complex to the initial anticipations. It 
is also a fact that when a reform is implemented 
with commitment and devotion, it provides much 
more enlightenment and learning than what was 
expected to be achieved initially. In the fast chang¬ 
ing social norms of today, it is imperative to com¬ 
prehend; to the possible extent; the dynamics of the 
proposed change. The relationship of education to 
various complex social and development issues has 
to be understood in simple terms. How this can be 
done is one of the major tasks in the process of 
educational change. 

While discussing the sources of educational 
change, the author has attempted to highlight the 
problem of meaning in educational change. The real 
worth of particular policies or innovations cannot 
bo taken for granted as it is not possible to be sure 
about the actual extent of implementation or the 
real outcomes of proposed changes. As such, the 
magnitude of the change or the innovation could be 
gauged pragmatically only in due course. However, 
the variety of innovations taking place in the envi¬ 
ronment provide necessary inputs in forging ahead 
and conceptualizing the potentialities of the change. 
It could also be pointed out that there is no single 
change, reform or innovation which could be taken 
as a master concept to provide a panacea for all ills. 
It is acknowledged that most changes since the turn 
of the century, pertain to improving the efficiency 
and effectiveness of what is currently done "with¬ 
out disturbing the basic organisational features, 
without substantially altering the way that children 
and adults perform their roles" <p. 29). The other 
type of changes which sought to alter the funda¬ 
mental ways in which organisations are put to¬ 
gether, including new goals, structures and roles, 
ha ve largely failed. The type of changes that should 
receive focal attention could depend upon the so¬ 
cio-political and educational scenarioof a particular 
country. 

in India, the present concern could definitely be 
the first type of changes though professionals may 
not agrcM? to limit their domain at any stage. The 
meaning of educational change could be a matter of 
prolonged debate. There could be an academician's 
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approach and also an alternative approach which 
could be called a school teacher's approach. It 
might be easier to understand 'what is a change in 
practice' (p. 37). Educational change is never a 
single entity even if the analysis is kept at the sim¬ 
plest level of a classroom innovation. It is always 
multi-dimension^. Three broad area classifications 
have been attempted : <!) the possible use of new or 
revised materials (direct instructional resources 
such as curriculum materials or technologies), (ii) 
the possible use of new teaching approaches (i.e. 
new teaching strategies or activities), and (iii) the 
possible alteration of beliefs (e.g. pedagogical as¬ 
sumptions and theories underlying particular new 
policies or programs). 

One could easily quote a number of innovations 
at the policy level and at the level of material devel¬ 
opment, training strategies and improvement of 
schf)C)l environment in India. The innovations 
aimed at changing thcscenarioand the system have 
been broadly carried out by the governments and 
by voluntary agencies. The voluntary action has its 
plus points in terms of flexibility and openness to 
new ideas and in making midterm corrections, 
apart from the commitment of the individuals. The 
government systems have the advantage of infra¬ 
structures and resources. TTie complexity of the 
situation becomes evident when the positive and 
tangible outcomes of one system are not accepted 
and assimilated by the other on a purely objective 
and professional basis. An effective coordination of 
the two could also respond to: what changes could 
be implemented and how these need to be imple¬ 
mented? One observes that this is the problem not 
only in the Indian context but also in the North 
American context. 

Most of the change prrxresscs in education 
Could be classified into three major phases. The first 
u ould be the process that leads up to and includes a 
decision to adopt or proceed with a particular inno¬ 
vation. This could be levelled initiation, mobilisa¬ 
tion or adoption. The second would be the field 
level implementation and assessment. This 
amounts to putting an idea or reform into practice 
(p. 48). The last phase would consist ()f continu¬ 
ation, incorporation, routinisation or institutionali¬ 
sation. For future references, this should be the 
most significant component. These are generally 
accepted steps followed by innovators. Unfortu¬ 
nately, not all of such initiatives really reach the 
second or third stage. 

Efforts to link the content and curriculum of 


basic education to the learners' needs and societal 
expectations were initiated in India much prior to 
the Independence. Gandhiji and his colleagues per¬ 
ceived the buniyadi falim as most relevant not only 
for taking education to all children but also front the 
point of view of its utility to the society. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in the post-independence era, we were over¬ 
whelmed by the international trends in curriculum 
development. In the process, somewhere the com- 
p^)nent of relevance did not get adequate focus and 
attention. This also represents the general trend 
which follows innovative practices everywhere. 
The initial enthusiasm dies down over the years and 
the outcomes become a thing of the past rather too 
early. It would not be difficult to locate individuals 
who would drift from one initiative to another. The 
most useful lesson that one can learn in the area of 
innovation is to ensure that positive outcomes are 
internalised by the larger systems, the utility aspect 
is taken note of at each stage and the relevance of 
the innovation is not lost sight of. The absorption 
capacity of the existing school system towards new 
inputs, whether in the shape of policies or projects 
or innovations, is, unfortunately limited. There are 
instances where the percentage of funds utilisation 
is much below the expectations. It is indeed a 
ridiculous situation that while on the one hand we 
arc starved of funds, on the other hand, we are not 
able to ensure appropriate utilisation of the same. It 
has been our experience that even in situations 
where sufficient resources are available, adequate 
motivation and readiness has been generated and 
relevance established, the large scale changes are 
hampered by bureaucratic procedures and inflex¬ 
ible rigidities of the systems. This is a major issue in 
development of education in India. 

The Teachers and Head Teachers 

The role of teachers in change has been dis¬ 
cussed in depth and detail. The chapter on teachers 
begins with a quotation (117): 

"If a new program works, teachers get little of 

the credit; if it fails, they get most of the blame.” 

The veracity of the above statement is not con¬ 
fined to geographical borders. It is also well under¬ 
stood that the school improvement occurs only 
when teachers are willing partners in the same. 
Fullan has quoted research evidence which has es¬ 
tablished that school improvement occurred when 
(i) teachers engaged in frequent, continuous, and in¬ 
creasingly concrete talk about teaching practice; (ii) 
teachers and administrators frequently observed 
and provided feedback to each other, developing a 
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''shared language" for teaching strategics and 
needs; and (iii) teachers and administrators 
planned, designed, and evaluated teaching materi¬ 
als and practices together. It is obvious that we in 
India are deficient on all the p>oints mentioned in 
this study. Some of the recent policy ini tia ti ves have 
attempt^ to change the major components which 
could lead to school improvement. These are pro¬ 
viding necessary infrastructural support in terms of 
buildings and related facilities in primary schools. 
Teaching-learning materials have also been made 
available to more than half a million schools in the 
country. District level resource centres for teacher 
education, both pre-service and in-servicc, are also 
being established. It has been stipulated in policy 
documents that supervisory systems of school edu¬ 
cation should, in fact, be transformed into academic 
support systems. However, we are aware that 
much needs to be done and achieved on these as¬ 
pects. The factors related to teachers in respect of 
school improvement could really provide some 
thought-provoking ideas. 

In another study (p. 119) on 'what teachers do 
and think', one finds some very relevant outcomes. 

* Teacher training does not equip teachers for 
realities of the classroom. 

* The cellular organisation of the schools 
means that teachers struggle with their prob¬ 
lems and anxieties privately. 

* Teachers do not develop a common technical 
culture because of norms of not sharing, ob¬ 
serving and discussing each other's work. 

* Help from fellow teachers, administrators 
and specialists is not frequent. 

* Teachers are often unsure of their contribu¬ 
tions and achievements. 

* The teacher has little influence or involve¬ 
ment in school-wide and other extra class¬ 
room matters. 

The situation of school which pay little atten¬ 
tion towards initiatives and efforts in improving 
quality has been summarized in another research 
finding (p. 123). 

"Little attachment to anything or anybody. 

Teachers seemed more concerned with their 

own identity than a sense of shared community. 

Teachers learned about the nature of their work 

randomly, not deliberately, tending to follow 

their individual instincts. Without shared gov¬ 


ernance, particularly in managing student con¬ 
duct, the absolute number of students who 
claimed teachers' attention seemed greater.... 
teachers talked of frustration, failure, tedium 
and managed to transfer those attributes to the 
students about whom they complained." 

One would like to share Fullan's perception 
regarding how creative teachers should really be 
making their cxmtributions. He sees teachers and 
others working in small groups interacting fre¬ 
quently in the course of planning, testing new ideas, 
attempting to solve different problems, assessing 
effectiveness, etc. In such an interaction, giving and 
receiving advice and help would be the natural 
order of things. What better description could one 
envisage? 

Relationship of the change and the role of the 
heads of schools has also been critically analysed. 
The Principals and Head Masters would need au¬ 
tonomy and support. This would imply how the 
supervisors and managers really treat Head Mas¬ 
ters. It would also be essential to see the extent to 
which the Principals are able to express themselves 
before their seniors and superiors and how much of 
this receives due consideration. The Principals have 
to become directly involved in the process of 
change and motivation. They themselves have to be 
prepared for a sustained interest in the process of 
change. Successful Principals, in another study, 
were found to have used six broad strategies (p. 
160): 

* Strengthened the school's (improvement) 
culture; 

* Used a variety of bureaucratic mechanisms 
to stimulate and reinforce cultural change; 

* Fostered staff development; 

* Engaged in direct and frequent communica¬ 
tion about cultural norms, values and belief; 

* Shared power and responsibility with 
others; and 

* Used symbols to express cultural values 

It may be relevant to know what makes a Princi¬ 
pal great (p. 161). 

"Great principals do not pluck their acumen 
and resourcefulness straight out of the air. In 
our data, successful schools weren't led by phi¬ 
losopher kings with supreme character and 
unerring method, but by a steady accumulation 
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of common wisdom and hope distilled from vi¬ 
brant, shared experience both with teacher 
leaders in schools and colleagues district 
wide." 

The principals and the teachers have to work 
together in a relationship cemented by mutual re¬ 
spect and regard. In no other situation the change 
can really take place. 

The discussions on district administrator, con¬ 
sultants, the parents and the community and the 
governments are rather more situation-specific and 
as such do not directly relate to the situations exist¬ 
ing in India. This is as could be expected. The essen¬ 
tial angle that emerges very explicitly from going 
through these chapters is the fact that need to en¬ 
sure decentralisation of power, authority and deci¬ 
sion-making is felt even in North America. The 
commonalty with our situation, however, surfaces 
unfailingly — those who plead for the decentralisa¬ 
tion at the highest level do not necessarily remain 
on the same wavelength when it comes to actual 
sharing of power and authority. 

One simple example illustrates this situation 
more than anyone else. Over all these years, we 
have accepted that the school calendar should be 
regulated in accordance with the needs of local 
community. It should also take into account the 
social and cultural events and happenings in the 
area. Needless to say, such an adjustment would 
have helped the learners in rural areas on an un¬ 
precedented scale, it has been ascertained that 
nearly 92% of the children engaged in child labour 
are in the agricultural sector i e in rural India. Ad¬ 
justment of the calendar, sch»>\>l timings and dura¬ 
tion could probably have bro\ight to sch(H')ls a con¬ 
siderable number of these children. One is not 
aware of any situation where the formal school 
system has really adjusted its vacations, holidays 
and timings in consultation with the local comnui- 
nity. They all scrupulously follow the patterns set 
forth from the State capital. 

The Potentialities 

We have a chance before us. With Constitu¬ 
tional Amendments to strengthen the Panchayat 
Raj system and intentions to give the Panchayats 
considerable authority in imparting elementary 
education, the scenario is capable of a big change. A 
lot of caution and precautions are, however, neces¬ 
sary before one is overwhelmed by the enthusiasm 
of the expected magnitude of the change. The shape 
of the things has already started emerging before 


us. The teacher organisations have started their agi¬ 
tations, protesting against community management 
of school education systems! The lack of mutual 
respect and confidence has penetrated to such an 
extent in our hearts that for smaller interests we are 
willing to overlook the larger imperatives. 

One may talk of several inputs and ingredients 
in the context of educational change, the focus in¬ 
variably shifts to teachers and teacher educators. 
The professional preparation of teachers is directly 
dependent upon how the teacher training institu¬ 
tions function and to what extent professional de¬ 
velopment of teacher educators hi been ensured 
by the system. These aspects have been discussed 
with two fundamental assumptions. 

* Teacher education, or teacher as learner, 
from day one, must be tho^ht of as a career- 
long proposition. Teacher education or 
teacher development is a continuum of 
learning. 

* Teacher development and school develoj> 
ment must go hand in hand. You cannot 
have one without the other. 

Several initiatives have been taken in India on 
both these aspects. The establishment of national 
resource centres like National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training, National Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration and the 
subsequent creation of State Councils of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training were aimed at im¬ 
proving teacher education and professional devel¬ 
opment of teacher educators contributing to other 
aspects of educational technology in terms of cur¬ 
riculum renewal, innovations and evaluation 
strategics and development of supportive teaching- 
learning materials. Recently, the district level re¬ 
source centres in the form of District Institutes of 
Education and Training have been set up. Within a 
year or so, the present number of 350 shouH reach 
400. This could easily be one of the biggest attempts 
in developing resource centres in teacher education. 

All these institutions functioning at various lev¬ 
els will have to ascertain the reasons for dilution in 
the expected outcomes of training strategies and 
training programmes. In an entirely different sce¬ 
nario, these were analysed by Fullan {p. 316): 

* One-shot workshops are widespread but are 
ineffective. 

* Topics are frequently selected by people 
other than those for whom the in-scrvice is 
intended. 
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* Follow-up support for ideas and practices in¬ 
troduced in in-service programs occurs in 
only a very small minority of cases. 

* Follow-up evaluation occurs infrequently. 

* In-service programs rarely address the indi¬ 
vidual needs and concerns. 

* The majority of programs involve teachers 
from many different schools and/or school 
districts, but there is no recognition of the 
differential impact of positive and negative 
factors within the systenis to which they 
must return. 

There is a pmfound lack of any conceptual 
basis in the planning and implementing of in- 
service programs that would ensure their ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

In the same breath, in one of the studies, 12 
factors that acted as barriers to effective staff devel¬ 
opment were also identified. 

* an inadequate theory of implementation, re¬ 
sulting in too little time for teachers and 
school leaders to plan for and learn new 
skills and practices; 

* district tendencies toward faddism and 
quick-fix solutions; 

* lack of sustained central office support and 
follow through; 

* underfunding the project, or trying to do too 
much with too little support; 

* attempting to manage the projects from tiie 
central office instead of developing school 
leadership and ca|>adty; 

* lack of technical assistance and other forms 
of intensive staff development; 

* lack of awareness of the limitations of 
teacher and school administrator's knowl- 

, edge about how to implement the project; 

* the turnover of teachers in each school; 

* too many competing demands or overload; 

* failure to address the incompatibility be¬ 
tween project requirements and existing or¬ 
ganisational policies and structure; 

* failure to understand and take into account 
site-specific differences among schools; and 

* failure to clarify and negotiate tiie role rcla- 
tiorohips and partnerships involving the dis¬ 
trict and the local university. 


6oti\ the quotations above amply indicate that 
the professional development of teachers and 
teacher educators requires similar initiatives. In the 
context of life-long learning, teachers and teacher 
educators would definitely contribute not only 
towards professional upgradation but also to 
come role models. So much is expected of the teach¬ 
ers and one is always ready with a list of roles that 
they ^ould perform. It is obligatory on the part of 
the system to ensure the enabling situation for tiie 
same. 

Millions of children in this country are waiting 
educational change. So are the parents and the 
communities. In fact, the nation itself. We have 
before us our own outline of the possible change. 
''AH change, including progress contains ambiva¬ 
lence and dilemmas because, when we set off on a 
journey to achieve significant change, we do not 
know in advance all the details of how to get there, 
or even what it is going to be like when we arrive" 
(p.345). What we peed to focus upon is the prepar¬ 
edness for the change. The illiterates of twenty first 
century would know how to read and write but 
would not be aware of how to change, accept 
change and be partners in change. We have to keep 
their number to minimum. 
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Books Read and Unread 


Girja Kumar* 


Since I am engaged in working on two books 
simultaneously, 1 must confess to an extensive read¬ 
ing of older literature. The adage that ^old is gold' 
has been confirmed once again by the act of per¬ 
sonal perusal- It has been a voyage of discovery for 
me. I must have gone through about fifty books 
during last two years. Intellectually I have been 
enabled to gamer a rich fare. 

Old is Gold 

The real worth of a book is to be measured by its 
survival capabilities beyond a decade or so. By this 
test it shall be fruitful to judge the best novels of the 
year receiving the Booker award. So much excite¬ 
ment was generated in the literary world. Everyone 
worth his salt in literary terms seems to be obsessed 
with talking about the novel and its progenitor. The 
novel became the literary toast of the year. It was a 
purely temporary phenomenon. By next year the 
previous awardee would be consigned to dustbin. 
How many could recall the names of novels 
awarded the Booker prize during last two decades? 
The only exception scorns to be Salman Rushdie's 
Midnight's Children. It is a novel of classical propor¬ 
tions; there can be no doubt about it. It continues to 
be in the public eye, for other reasons than its merit. 
Salman Rushdie is in the eye of the storm, thanks to 
ihe fatzoa of the Khomeini. History wasa cruel judge 
and much more so where the mortality of books 
was concerned. 

The universality of the theme, its soda! and 
intellectual relevance and its potential to add to the 
given fund of human knowledge and experience, 
besides its capacity to be pleasurable to its readers, 
determines the survival capabilities of a book. By 
the same test there are several books perused by me 
during last two years that have passed the test. Of 
all the books I have gone through in pursuit of my 
studies, I have the least hesitation in singling out 
Alain Danielou's Hindu Polytheism (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1964). It is to my utter loss that such a 
classic piece of scholarship escap>ed my notice dur¬ 
ing the last throe decades. The fame of the book and 
reputation of the author is however confined to the 
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limited circle of Indologists. The neglect is to be 
explained by the disdain with which the pre- and 
post 'Midnight's Children' in India have treated 
religion. There has been a reaffirmation of the dis¬ 
dain in intellectual circles in post-Ayodhya India. 
Yet the fact remains that Hindu Polytheism has con¬ 
temporary relevance for its catholic interpretation 
of the Indian tradition. 

Alain Danielou is a French scholar who has 
spent the best part of his life in South India quietly 
studying the indigenous treatises in original San¬ 
skrit. He brings to bear the French logical mind 
combined with passion and commitment to his 
work. No study of Indian tradition can be complete 
without reading his classic on Hinduism. He lets 
the facts speak for themselves. Take his under¬ 
standing of Saivism : 'This philosophy originally 
distinct from that of the Vedas belongs to another 
and earlier statum of Indian civilization, which was 
gradually assimilated by the conquering Aryans". 
Much more significant is his assertion that "Saivism 
had always been the religion of common people, 
for whom there was little place in the aristocratic 
Aryan fold" (p. 188). The other greater merit of the 
work lies in its simplicity combined with its infinite 
profundity. Take its definition of God, or Brahman 
("the Immensity"), which is described "as the 
space-time-thought continuum, (as) the absolute 
and intimate stage in which are united assistance, 
the source of spatial form; consciousness or knowl¬ 
edge, the basis of thought; and limitless duration of 
eternity, the basis of experience or enjoyment". 

Kamasutra 

Having moved to his native land, France, his 
enthusiasm and passion in the cause of Indian 
scholarship have not waned. He has now come out 
with another tour de force of scholarship. This year 
he has published an authentic edition of Kamasutra 
in Paris. It Is presently available in the French lan¬ 
guage. All of us have been fed on the English trans¬ 
lation of Kamasutra by Richard Burton. Not many of 
us are aware of the fact that it is an unauthenticated, 
incomplete and distorted version of Vatsayan's 
profound handywork. One must look forward to 
Alain Danielou's labour of love in English transla¬ 
tion. Several myths about the Indian concept of 
Kama (the art of love and sexology) are likely to be 
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demolished. A new interpretation of die Indian tra¬ 
dition is on the anvil. At the very least, Alain 
DanieJou is due for Padma Bhuslum or Padma 
Vibhushan award next time. By honouring the dis¬ 
tinguished Frenchman, India shall be honouring 
itself and its great tradition. 

I have talked of the qualities erf a work pub¬ 
lished exactly thirty years ago in vierfation of the 
directive of the Editor of University News, with the 
current issue being strictly confined to favoured 
books published during last three years. Here it 
calls for a confession on my part. Being a self-con¬ 
fessed addict of books on lifelong basis, in addition 
to reading older literature, I have also continued my 
flirtation with the dose of a book-a-fortnight of re¬ 
cent books. At one time I used to imbibe a dose of 
book-a-week for my weekly review column for the 
newspaper. The latest fiction continues to be my 
great concern for very practical reasons. Contempo¬ 
rary fiction continues to be the truest reflection of 
human condition in our times. 

Current Fiction 

There is however a contradiction in the situ¬ 
ation. The nineteenth century produced the greatest 
fiction of all times. Leo Tolsto/s War and Peace, for 
instance, is one of the greatest achievements of lit¬ 
erature. While on the one hand, there is a profusion 
of fictional pieces in recent decades outnumbering 
the output of nineteenth century infinitely, the qual¬ 
ity is another matter. The current times arc distin¬ 
guished for the superabundance of pulp Htcratue. 
No wonder, one is hard put to singling out quality 
fiction that came out during the last three years. The 
quality of the best of the pieces is passable. 

A Suitable Boy 

It is possible to single out two novels published 
during last three years that have given one much 
pleasure. One of them is by all reckoning A Suitable 
Boy by Vikram Seth. There are several things inter¬ 
esting about the novel. So are statistics very impres¬ 
sive about it. it eurHair.s 1349 pages and weighs 1.5 

kilos, thus straining the physical resources of any 
normal human being. It is also said to be the largest 
one - volume novel in English language. While it is 
priced at Rs. 500/- in India, the English edition is a 
runaway bestseller at £ 20 (or Rs. 1100/-). Many 
persons must have bought it for its novelty value 
for reasons mentioned above, besides the hefty 
advance of Rs. 2.6 crores received by the author. 

The novel has been a big hit in England, espe¬ 
cially more so with the English critics. One critic has 
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called A Sidiable Boy as “the most engrossing novel I 
have read in years. Seth's genius for characterisa¬ 
tion — a lost art now a days allows him to bring into 
personal focus each strand — romantic, political, 
commercial, religious — of India's dizzying cul¬ 
ture". Obviously it has to do great deal with the Raj 
nostalgia. Recall the immense popularity of Paul 
Scott's Raj Quartet. There is undoubtedly a soft cor¬ 
ner for India in the very depths of the ex-colonial's 
subconscious. There is also a romantic aura about 
the past among the contemporary generation of 
Englishmen. 

Undoubtedly, there have been exaggerated 
words of appreciation for die novel from several 
quarters. It has even been compared to Tolstoy's 
War and Peace in its Indian incarnation. Undoubt¬ 
edly the strong point of the novel is its immense 
readability. It is extremely strong in narration. 
There are too many characters in the novel. All the 
strands are strongly held. It has all the qualities 
associated with the traditional novel. Vikram Seth 
thus swims against prevailing trends in the West 
with its emphasis on incoherence in narration and 
loose characterisation. The novelist is thus in line 
with 18th and 19th century traditions in the West, as 
well as the predominant trends in Indian languages 
today. In short, A Suitable Boy has a beginning, a 
middle and an end. 

It is an excellent piece of craftsmanship but it is 
certainly not a great novel. There are very few uni¬ 
versal characters that get to be etched upon your 
mind. There are acres and acres of rephrasing of 
political pronouncements, acclamations and 
chunks of legislative assembly debates. His descrip¬ 
tions are clinical. Vikram Seth operates like a sur¬ 
geon wielding his knife effortlessly. There are few 
descriptions that are memorable. My personal fa¬ 
vourite is bis depiction of the Chamar Colony and 
the depiction of the processes in curing of leather, it 
is far from our intention to detract from the virtues 
that inhere in the piece of fiction. In nutshell the 
greatness of the novel lies in its complete accessibil¬ 
ity, and, as if, everything were happening next 
door. 

A note of cau Hon needs howev^- to be struck at 
this stage. Very high quality fiction is being written 
in several Indian languages. Prem Chand is ex¬ 
tremely overrated, and so is Vikram Seth. They are 
lucky due to the propitious circumstances. Let them 
however not be denied the accolades coming their 
way. In this connection, I would like to mention a 
Marathi novel (now available in Hindi translation) 


T W Trv^v 1 * 


about the tragic life of Sambhap, the son of Chattra* 
pati Shivaji. It has been con^letely underrated be¬ 
cause it is not available in English translation. I 
would rate it very high. It is one of the finest histori¬ 
cal novels that I have read for a long time. Luck and 
circumstances play as much role in making a piece 
of fiction or a human being great. 

Ancient Rome 

Another novel that has held my attention is The 
First Man in Rome by Colleen McCullough (Century, 
London, 1990). It is in a different class when com¬ 
pared to Vikram Seth's A Suitable Boy. It is a piece of 
fiction of altogether different genre. The First Man in 
Rome is a historical novel about Rome. It has a 
remarkable sweep with all the action capsuled be¬ 
tween no BC - ICX) BC. Considerable amount of 
research must have gone into it, established by the 
fact that it has a glossary of terms and names spread 
over 120 pages in a large novel containing 1032 
pages. It is not easy to read because it has too many 
characters. It has a vast compass, since the action 
moves quickly from Rome to Carthage, and then to 
Gaul and back. The description of ancient Rome is 
almost clinical in its accuracy. Like in War and Peace, 
the main characters like the African Emperor Jugur- 
tha and Gaius Marius Caesar are men of heroic 
proportions. They generate considerble sympathy 
in your mind. Above all, it is the majesty of ancient 
Rome that towers above all the characters in the 
novel. Rome emerges like an individual with a per¬ 
sonality and mind of its own. Any sensitive reader 
of the novel would feel like identifying hin\self with 
the city. It is a quality shared equally by all the great 
novels wherever th^ are product. The First Man 
in Rome undoubtedly falls in the same category. 

One is equally fascinated by the detailed de¬ 
scription of military campaigns in Africa against 
Jugurtha and in Gaul against German barbarian 
tribes. These should be of interest to any student of 
militaiy history. Again the inevitable comparison 
has to be made with d\e description of military 
campaigns on the vast and unending Russian 
plains. Battles are said to be fought in the minds of 
men. So be it true of The First Man in Rome. It is the 
depiction of human psychology — both of com¬ 
manders and ordinary men — in states of distress, 
crises and conflict, rather than pure description of 
military tactics and strategies, that is the hallmark 
of a fine novel. Colleen McCullough has been emi¬ 
nently successful in this respect. 

One must train to read The First Man in Rome 
hesitantly. It gets absorbed into the system slowly 


but surely. The battle scars of events depicted in the 
novel can be savoured long afterwards. Amen! 

Books Unread 

While there is certain joie de vivre in getting 
access to latest books in these days of rising prices, 
there is no less a regret at denial of access to books 
one would cherish to read. With the passage of time 
resulting in escalating prices of books, drastic cuts 
in library budgets and big holes in personal pockets, 
we are fast reaching a stage when one shall be 
required to travel to the moon to read a new book. I 
have a bulging portfolio of recent books which I 
never hope to read. This is a state of affairs in the 
metropolis of Delhi. The crisis is too serious to be 
placed in a closet. It calls for a national debate. 

I would like to contribute my bit in this direc¬ 
tion. Here is a list of books which I would very 
much like to read. There is no hope of doing so in 
the present circumstances short of pawning my 
shirt: 


1. GREEN, Peter. 

Alexander of Macedon 356-326 BC. $ 40 

2. HARRISON, Salisbury. 

The New Emperors. $ 25 

3. BLOOM, Allen. 

Love and Friendship. $ 25 

4. BERNARD, Lewis. 

Islam and the West. $ 25 

5. ATWOOD, Margaret. 

The Robber Bride. $16 

6. MEHTA, Ved. 

Up at Oxford. Rs. 810 


Total Rs. 5(XK) 

The above-mentioned titles have been pub¬ 
lished during last three years. Veiy few libraries in 
India are likely to possess any of the titles. All of 
these are quality books and I have no doubt that 
given the choice, I would prefer to go through these 
titles in preference to what I had perforce to read. 
Such a categorical statement is possible on the basis 
of perusal of book reviews in auftioritative review 
journals. 

What is the solution? Only a halfway house can 
be designed to overcome the lacuna. This could be a 
kind of solution found feasible all over the world. 
How? Keep your knowledge alive about the latest 
literature by perusing book review journals. The 
bits of information contained in book reviews when 
cumulated over a period add to the personal bank 
of knowledge quite a bit. An instance or two would 
suffice to illuminate the dark comers. 
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Platonian Eros 

Many years ago one had the opportunity to 
read Allan Bloom's The Closing of the American Mind. 
It has been considered a classic illuminating the 
dark comers of sociological America. Now one is 
the happiest to know about his latest book hove and 
Friendship (1993), by reading an excellent review of 
yet another profound work by him. Allan Bloom 
writing in the autumn years of his life, reinforces his 
argument by recor^tructing the atmosphere in 
Plato's academy on the basis of dialogues in Plato's 
Republic. It is as well if one were to speak in the 
words of Allan Bloom; "Among the participants, 
there is an atmosphere of jjerfect equality and a 
kind democratic trust in one another. Then speech 
is both frank and exquisite.... They speak openly 
about Eros, both taking it seriously and laughing 
about it.... They are dearly having fun without any 
opposition between edifying talk and enjoying one¬ 
self. There is nothing of the atmosphere where 
somebody clinks on his glass at the table and says, 
"Let's talk about serious things". This is an utterly 
civilized entertainment of men who can drink and 
make love but who also can both rhyme and rea¬ 
son". This is indeed the last word in companionship 
in which friendship and eros are enjoin(^. 

Defining Secularism 

Similarly words of wisdom are to be discovered 
in Bernard Lewis's latest work Islam and the West 
(1993). Sir Bernard is a British Jewish scholar of 
great eminence. He has spent a lifetime studying 
Islam. In his latest work, he has made several oracu¬ 
lar pronouncements. His observations on the con¬ 
cept of secularism are most acute and most relevant 
in the Indian context; "Secularism in the Christian 
world was an attempt to resolve the long and de¬ 
structive struggle of church and state. Separation... 
was doagned to prevent two things ; the use of 
religion by the state to reinforce and extend its au¬ 
thority and the use of state power by the clergy to 
impose their doctrines and rules on others. This is a 
problem long seen as purely Christian, not relevant 
to (Hindus and Muslims). Look at the contempo¬ 
rary (India), both (Hindus and Muslims), one must 
ask whether there is still time — or whether (Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims) may f)erhaps have caught a 
Christian disease and might therefore consider a 
CnnStiiTi remedy."^ 

There is some satisfaction to be found in read¬ 
ing about books in review journals^ without having 
direct access to the books themselves. Ideally it 
would be desirable to have access to books and to 


authoritative reviews simultaneou^y. “Half &e 
battle wem' is however as weU as a full battle wem in 
certain circumstances. Logically one must be judi¬ 
cious enough in appraising the quality of book re¬ 
view journals and their social relevance in the In¬ 
dian context. 

Review Journals 

One must mentally reconcile oneself to do with¬ 
out books; one must make do only with authorita¬ 
tive book reviews. Very few persons would be able 
to afford individual subscriptions to book review 
journals published abroad. Sunday Times Booh 
constituting section 6 of Sunday Times (London) is 
not available separately. The weekly newspaper is 
sold for Rs. 185 per issue in India. The total cost for 
the year would come to a hefty sum of Rs. 10,000. 
The other important book review joumab including 
Times Literary Supplement are also costly by Indian 
standards. The only recourse left is to read review 
journals by visiting libraries inNew Delhi. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University Library perhaps alone seems 
to stock my favourite four review joumab: 

1. Times Literary Supplement (TLS) 

2. New York Review of Books (NRB) 

3. New York Times Book Review (NYTRB) 

4. Sunday Times Books (STB) 

One may be luckier than most persons because 
one had direct access to these journals during better 
part of one's professional life. There are occasions 
when being a librarian is a virtue rather than a fault, 
going by the lowly esteem in which librarians are 
held in caste-ridden academic hierarchy. Times Lit¬ 
erary Supplement (TLS) remains my favourite read¬ 
ing. It has been the prototype upon which have been 
modelled the other review journals. It has main¬ 
tained its literary integrity for decades together. It 
has made only a few concessions to popular culture 
by introducing photographs and illustrations (un¬ 
doubtedly pleasing to the eye). 

Popular Reading 

Contrasted with TLS, Sunday Times Books is a 
shadow of its former self. At one time, it was edi tied 
by literary critics of unimpeachable literary integ- 

'His statement has been sUghUy dhamged by sid>stituttng 
"lews and for "HiMus and Muslims" and "Middle 

for "India". 

^nce the present article is confined to bocd» publi^ed 
outside India, the review journals for consideration ^11 a\so be 
limited to review journals publi^ted abroad. Ibgrettably two In¬ 
dian review journals. The Book Review (New Delhi) and ktdfan 
Review of Books (Madras) shall bek^ oui of the p'esent purview. 
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rity. Now it caters to the demands of popular cul¬ 
ture. Its ethos is in line with the assertion of Susan 
Sontag that "the purpose of arts is always U> give 
pleasure". So be it for the literary editor of Sunday 
Times. For instance, what is to be made of the fol¬ 
lowing extract taken from a review of the book The 
Ottomans by Andrew Wheatcraft: "Long after the 
dust had settled, and the heads that bobbed in the 
Bo^horous had been flushed away by the tides. 
East and West meet on the Dardanelles in mutual 
suspicion, mitigated only by diplomatic humbug, 
and were rendered venally compatible by the prof¬ 
its which each thought to extract from the other". 
Any comnnents are superfluous. 

Neto York Times Book Review (NYTBR) is the 
American counterpart of Sunday Times Books. It 
does not however make as much concessions to 
popular culture as its British counterpart. Usually it 
carries a special literary essay on the front page 
which indeed makes the best reading. Its impact on 
the circulation figures for popular books and thus 
determining their fate financially is far reaching. 

New York Review of Books (NYRB) is the Ameri¬ 
can version of Times Literary Supplement, but it is 
more magisterial in its contents, probably because it 
is owned, edited and published by critics them¬ 


selves. It is also more radical in its contents and 
provides a special forum to vociferous representa¬ 
tives of women's lib. It takes up popular causes 
strictly beyond the province of literary concerns. 
The writing is prone to be stylized in the form of 
essays in good old Europeon tradition. 

By reading these four book review journals, one 
hopes to be fully apprised of developments in the 
world of books in the Anglo-Saxon world. It is 
however a closed world for others. Normally book 
reviews are confined to books published within the 
confines of the country. Times Literary Supplement 
makes exceptions in respect of European books 
from time to time. Hardly a bcx)k ori^nating in 
India and published here is noticed, unless a British 
or an American editor is independently available. 
Vikram Seth's A Suitable Boy would not have seen 
the light of the day, if it were to have been published 
in India. While the policy may have been deter¬ 
mined due to practical considerations, it has a dele¬ 
terious impact on Indian publishing. Inevitably the 
need for an Indian counterpart of Times Literary 
Supplement has to be stressed. There is however no 
hope for the same with shrill calls for globalisation. 
Existing institutions are indeed in danger of being 
swamped by foreign invasion. 


j ANNA UNIVERSITY 

I MADRAS 

This University, established in the year 1978 as a unitary type of university, offers higher education In Engineering, 
Technology and Allied Sciences relevant to the current and projected needs of the society. The University was formed 
by integratir^ the four w^l-known technical institutions in the dty of Madras, (i.e.) the College of Engineering, Guindy, 
the technotogy departments of the University of Madras situated in the Alagappa College of Technology, foe School of 
Architecture and Planing of foe University of Madras and the Madras Institute of Technology, Chromepet. 

Academic Programmes Offered: 

Undergraduate Courses - 21 Postgraduate Courses • 37 

PG Diploma Courses • 4 Enrolment of Students - 5200 

Facilities are available for M.Phil. Programme in foe faculty of Science and Humanities ad Doctoral Programme in 
all the faculties. 

Department/Centre/Schools: 

No. of D^aartments - 13 

No. of Schools/lnstifotes/Cenves - 17 

Recently introduced Oegree/Diploma Courses. 

Undergraduate Courses : 

B.E. (Civil) vwth diversification in GEO INFORMATICS 
BTech. INDUSTRIAL BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Postgraduate Courses: 

M.E. (Electronics Engg.) with diversification in MEDICAL ELECTRONICS 
i M.E. (Electronics Engg.) with diversification in OPTICAL COMMUNICATION 

M.E. (Aercmautics Engg.) with diversitication in AVIONICS 
M.E. (Production Engg.) with diversification in MANUFACTURING AUTOMATION 

PC Diploma Courses: 

Forensic En^eering (Part-time evening programme) 

Sugar Technology (for participants from sugar industry) 

REGISTRAR 
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Adam Smith's Vision on Education and its 

Relevance to India 


K.K. Balachander* 


is in the interest of every man to live as much 
at his ease as he can; and if his emoluments are 
to be precisely the same, whether he does or 
does not perform some very laborious duty, it 
is certainly his interest, at least as interest is 
vulgarly understood, either to neglect it alto¬ 
gether, or if he is subject to some authority 
which will not suffer him to do this, to perform 
it in as careless and slovenly a manner as that 
authority will permit''. 

'The endowment of schools and colleges have 
necessarily diminished more or less the neces¬ 
sity of application in the teachers- Their subsis¬ 
tence, as far as it arises from their salaries, is 
evidently derived from a fund altogether inde¬ 
pendent of their success and reputation in their 
particular professions" 

I 

I came to Bombay in 1952 with a modest aim of 
becoming a graduate, and stop at that. But after 
graduating in Economics from the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, it was at the urging of Professors M.L. 
Dantwala and D.T. Lakdawala, both eminent 
economists — whose confidence I enjoyed — that I 
decided to do M.A. and later Ph.D. in Economics 
in the University. It was in the course of doing my 
Ph.D. in the field of 'Economics of Education', un¬ 
der the supervision of Professor P.R. Panchamukhi 
(then Professor of Economics in the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity) that I chanced to listen to a Talk by Profes¬ 
sor P.R. Brahmananda (former Director of Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, University of Bombay) on the 
topic "Adam Smith's Views on Education". Profes¬ 
sor Brahmananda's exposition of the ideas of Adam 
Smith inspired me to pursue the reading of Smith. 

Owing to pressure of completing my Ph.D. dis¬ 
sertation, I could not fully read Smith's monumen¬ 
tal work An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations (1776) at that time, but the insights 
Smith provided on Education did leave an indelible 
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mark on my mind. With hindsight, I can say that a 
great deal of what I came to write subsequently on 
Education, with some degree of recognition in the 
field, is really one way or the other connected to the 
great economist's ideas. Esp)edally Book II and 
Book V of Wealth of Nations, which I have briefly 
discussed in my Ph.D. thesis (Ck>vemment Grants and 
Higher Educational Development with special reference 
to Indian Experience since Independence, 1985) give the 
core of Smith's thinking on Education, including 
aspects such as the role of the state, institutional ar¬ 
rangements, the role of teachers, funding of univer¬ 
sities and colleges, education of the common 
people. I feel not many of the later-day economists 
could display the same breadth of interests, knowl¬ 
edge and vision as the founder of the science of eco¬ 
nomics! 

Adam Smith (1723-1790) is regarded today as 
the Father of Political Economy. His Wealth of Nations 
is both the first scientific treatise on Economics as 
well as one of the most effective tracts to have 
influenced public policy in the subsequent times. In 
fact Smith was the first truly academic economist, 
and it was from his time onwards that the progress 
in Economics has taken place and it has come to be 
recognised as an independent discipline. Smith was 
no doubt the intellectual titan of his times. 

Smith, in his book, has provided the concept of 
"invisible hand" which enables the society to main¬ 
tain internal cohesion and stability. If the individual 
is motivated to follow his enlightened interest (the 
'economic man'), it will be found to coincide auto¬ 
matically with the, interests of all. A natural eco¬ 
nomic order, said Smith, is based on the law of'self- 
interest'. The main functions of the government are 
maintenance of social order and enfOTcing individ¬ 
ual rights; i t is not the business of the government to 
regulate the economy, for it is too remote from the 
activities that it wishes to regulate. "That govern¬ 
ment is best which governs the least". However, for 
him, laissez faire principle was not a dogma; he 
advocated state intervention in certain areas for 
special reasons — provided good standards of effi¬ 
ciency, honesty and social justice are maintained. 

I am no admirer of the former British Prime 
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Minister, Margaret Thatcher, or her Cabinet-Col¬ 
league Sir Keith Joseph. Sir Keith Joseph, soon after 
taking over as the Chancellor of Exchequer in 
Thatcher's Cabinet, distributed copies of Adam 
Smithes Wealth of Nations to his staff and insisted 
that everyone read the book as thoroughly as pos¬ 
sible. I am sure. Sir Keith Joseph, a learned person 
himself, must have been profoundly influenced by 
Smith's economic ideas, but he would have been 
equally impressed had he read the relevant chap¬ 
ters on Education in the book; perhaps he would 
have even persuaded Lady Thatcher to reconstruct 
the British education system in the light of the ideas 
advanced by Smith! 

Even today I feel the chaos, that is in the educa¬ 
tion system in India, will clear if the relevant chap¬ 
ters on Education in Wealth of Nations is made com¬ 
pulsory reading for those involved in shaping the 
future of education in this country. Adam Smith's 
insights into education have not lost their original 
force and in a modified form their message is relevant 
to Indian conditions even today, especially when 
the country is engaged in a radical reform of the 
education sector. 

This article is not only meant to be a homage to 
this great author, but it also examines afresh 
Smith's approach to education. Such an analysis — 
or rather introspection — will enable us to under¬ 
stand better the (modem) views on education by 
later economists and the current malaise that beset 
the higher education system in India, 

H 

Till the late 1950s, physical capital was consid¬ 
ered as the key button which, if pressed hard 
enough, would set the economic process in motion, 
and raise future output. Although the demand for 
education was strong, and the spread of education 
was thought to be an index of social advance, most 
governments had yet no specific idea of the relation 
between education and development. There was 
therefore no effort at integrating education with the 
process of socio-economic transformation. In neo¬ 
classical writings, the role of human capital in 
growth was overlooked; the emphasis has been all 
along on physical capital, mainly in industry, and of 
financial and fiscal appropriations. The economists, 
both. Western and Asian, and also from Commu¬ 
nist countries, all vwere too narrow-minded in their 
approach, too "materialistic" in a sense. However 
development economists soon recognised tfet 
physical struemres and equipment were not suffi¬ 
cient to realise the desired economic goats m the 


face of skill bottlenecks. They argued that 'invest¬ 
ment in man' was having a pervasive influeiKe 
upon economic development, and that the key in¬ 
vestment in human capital is education, wl^n the 
idea of planning attained considerable ground in 
many less-developed countries later, the concept of 
education as an investment creating human re¬ 
sources for development, or, in other words, the 
cjuality of the 'human stock', gained more impor¬ 
tance. Thus there came into vogue 'educational 
planning' and Tiuman resources planning which 
are obviously closely linked. 

The treatment of education as a component that 
is integral to economic growth (or national prosper¬ 
ity) was not new. It had roots going back to Adam 
Smith who tried to analyse systematically the con¬ 
tribution that education makes to the working of an 
economic system. But it acquired a fresh impetus as 
a result of the series of studies conducted in the 
'sixties'. Hints and suggestions of the key elements 
of human capital formation, particularly through 
education, can be traced to the writings of many 
eighteenth and nineteenth century economists be¬ 
sides Smith, but all this was never tied together 
before Theodore Schultz whose pioneering study 
Investment on Human Capital later served as the locus ■ 
clflssicus on the subject. Some modern economists 
however presented it as a new thought, indeed a 
discovery, that education had anything to do with 
economic development. As Gunnar Myrdal rightly 
put it, "the only basis for this pretension was, how¬ 
ever, the fact that economists generally after the 
War had forgotten the importance of education 
which had so prominently figured in the thinking of 
pre-war economists from Adam Smith to Alfred 
Marshall". MJ. Bowman asks" "How can there be 
anything neoj about it? Hasn't the idea of invest¬ 
ment in human beings been lying around for a long 
time?" For Debcavais it appeared somewhat sur¬ 
prising how such a 'commonsense' hypothesis (that 
education can raise productivity of workers) was 
not accepted by economists until recently. Schultz 
did refer to Adam Smith's foray into investment in 
human capital; he had, in fact, credited him with the 
genesis of this concept and the source of inspira tion. 
He said : 

"In the current debate another type of question 
has arisen that is also off the mark. Let me state 
this question. Is it permissible to extend the 
concept of capital to man, specifically ip include 
the acquired skills and knowledge eff the hu¬ 
man agent that augment his economic produc¬ 
tivity? That an economist should raise this 
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question is odd, for in economics it has long 
been known that people are an important part 
of the wealth of nations. The philosopher 
economist Adam Smith, boldly included all of 
the acquired and useful abilities of all the in¬ 
habitants of a country as a part of capital and he 
gave the right reasons for doing so ...Surely one 
of the major reasons for the widely held popu¬ 
lar belief that economics is materialistic is the 
over-commitment on the part of the economists 
to a partial concept of capital restricted to mate¬ 
rial objects.Clearly what is needed in this 

connection is an all-inclusive concept of capi¬ 
tal". {The Economic Value of Education). 

Schultz believed that "labourers have become 
capitalists not from a diffusion of ownership of 
common stocks, as folklore would have it, but from 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill....This 
knowledge and skill are in great part the product of 
investment, and combined with other investment, 
predominantly account for productive superiority 
of the technically advanced countries." But Rich¬ 

ard Eckaus states; '^t came as no surprise, of course, 
that economic studies should confirm that "Educa¬ 
tion pays off". That xvas the folklore. However, the 
impact of the rate-of-return calculations was to 
raise this 'folklore' to the status of scientific 
maxim." Novelty consisted in the application of 
analytical tools for putting the subject-matter on a 
comparable footing with investment in physical re¬ 
sources. 

m 

Adam Smith had insisted on the importance of 
education in the formation of human capital and the 
decisive nature of the latter in the working of the 
economic system and wealth creation. Education 
and improvement of human skills were considered 
by him as much part of raising production as accu¬ 
mulation of physical capital. He, however, did not 
treat education explicitly as a form of national in¬ 
vestment and as having direct consequences on 
economic growth. Though Smith was against state 
intervention in personal and social life, except in 
certain well-defined spheres, he categorically stated 
that elementary education is one area where the state 
should intervene with finance. Smith, both a moral 
philosopher and an economist, considered educa¬ 
tion of an elementary type to the masses of non- 
literates fundamental not only to economic prog¬ 
ress bu^^lsp to self-improvement and social peace. 
He a^rted: 

"The State however derives no inconsiderable 
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advantage from their (the p)eople's) instruction. 
The more they are in^ruc^ the less liable they 
are to the delurion of enthusiasm and supersti¬ 
tion, which among ignorant nations, frequently 
occasion the most dreadful disorders. An in¬ 
structed and intelligent people, besides, are al¬ 
ways more decent and orderly than an ignorant 
and stupid one.... They are more disposed to 
examine, and more capable of seeing through, 
the interested complaints of faction and sedi¬ 
tion, and they are upon that account, less apt to 
be misled into any wanton or unnecessary op¬ 
position to the n>easures of government". 

To Adam Smith, education thus conferred 
many "indirect" benefits on the common man. It 
stimulated his mental activity, it fostered in him a 
habit of wise inquisitiveness, it made him more 
intelligent, more ready, more trustworthy in his life 
and working hours — in short, it developed not 
only 'aptitudes' but also 'attitudes' conducive to 
economic progress. He believed that education, be¬ 
sides augmenting material wealth, nurtured the 
mental and moral calibre of every person to his/her 
maximum potential. This gave an impression that 
the social benefits of education, rather than educa¬ 
tion's direct consequences for economic growth, 
were his overriding consideration. It should, how¬ 
ever, be noted that his approach is definitely 
broader than the views held by most of the modem 
economists. He was in fact an "institutional econo¬ 
mist" long before the term was invented. 

Smith further observed: 

"When any expensive machine is erected, the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it be¬ 
fore it is worn out, it must be expect^, will 
replace the capital laid out upon it, with at 
the ordinary profits. A man educated at the 
expense of much labour and time to any of 
those employments which require extraordi¬ 
nary dexterity and skill, may be compared to 
one of these expensive machines. The work 
which he learns to perform, it must be exp>ected, 
over and above the usual wages of common 
labour, will replace to him the whole expense of 
his education, with at least the ordinary profits 
of an equally valuable capital. It must do this 
too in a reasonable time, regard being had to the 
very uncertain duration of human life, in the 
same manner as to the more certain duration of 
the machine." {Book 1, Chapter X, Part D. 

Smith, in the analysis of fixed capital, incliKled 
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useful machines and instruments, profitable build¬ 
ings, improvements of land and acquired and useful 
abilities all inhabitants or members of the society. 
"The acquisition of such talents by the maintenance 
of the acquirer during his education, study or ap¬ 
prenticeship", according to him, "always costs a 
real expense which is capital fixed and realised, as it 
were, in his person". These observations of Smith 
(in Book H, Chapter 1} on human abilities acquired 
through education — which though cost a certain 
expense repay that with a profit — were perhaps a 
vague intuitive anticipation of modem work in the 
field by Schultzand others. This notion, Mark Blaug 
states, has given rise in recent years to numerous 
attempts to measure the rate of return on invest¬ 
ment in education to check whether in fact such 
investment cams 'the ordinary profits of an equally 
valuable capital'. Smith emphasised the micro-rela¬ 
tionship between an individual's education and the 
tangible benefits accruing to him. Thus there was a 
definite shift in emphasis from education 'as a force 
bringing peace' to its role in 'enhancing the earning 
power of the working class'. But when modern 
economists spoke of this they meant the tendency of 
education to raise the income of everyone through 
increased productivity, and not merely of those 
who received more education. 

Smith recognized that the education of the com¬ 
mon people required in a civilized society the attention of 
the Government more than the men of some rank and 
fortunes because the latter had enough time and means to 
acquire sufficient education before they entered upon 
their normal profession. But members of the former 
category had little time for it and their parents 
could scarcely afford to maintain them even in in¬ 
fancy. The society stood to gain from imparting 
(elementary) education to the common ranks of 
people. For a small expense the public can facilitate 
this acquisition, can encourage, and can even impose 
on almost the whole body of the people the neces¬ 
sity of acquiring those most essential parts of edu¬ 
cation i.e. to read, to write and count, at an early 
pcru)d of life. "Thcpubhccan facilitate this acquisi¬ 
tion by establishing in every parish or district a little 
school, where children may be taught for a reward 
so mtxlerate, that even a common labourer may 
afford it". Smith recognised inequality as a fact; the 
idea of providing education to the underprivileged 
in society and making them better and efficient, is 
thus very old indeed, and has found striking ex¬ 
pression in Wealth of Nations. 

Smith also advocated modernizatit>n of the 


school curricula to include geewnetry and mechan¬ 
ics, so that the future factory worker would know 
the principles behind the practice of his occupation. 
He desired that every one should be provided with 
a basic knowledge of those elements in his environ¬ 
ment that could lead to productive reflection of the 
finer things of life. This would produce a mind de¬ 
sirable itself, and would ward off the mental bore¬ 
dom which so often encourage restlessness, mis¬ 
chief and crime. The case for public attention in die 
education of the masses rested also on another 
point. Division of labour, according to him, has so 
limited novelty and variety in the tasks of the 
worker that he becomes lethargic and potentially 
degenerate. This leads to certain deleterious conse¬ 
quences on the working population, and education 
is required mainly as an antidote to this environ¬ 
ment. The case is put forward by Smith in Book V of 
the Waillh of Nations where he examined the several 
duties of the government; 

"His (worker's) dexterity at his own trade 
seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the 
expense of his intellectual, social and martial 
values. But in every improved and civilized 
society this is the state into which the labouring 
poor, that is the great body of the people, must 
necessarily fall, unless the government takes 
some pains to prevent it". 

At least on the issue of education (or 'the essen¬ 
tial parts of education') at the elementary level, it 
can be said that Smith's views largely coincided 
lyith modem thinking which emphasises the impor¬ 
tance of universal compulsory education. Here, he 
was not a dcxrtrinaire advocate of laissez faire', he 
appeared as an interventionist. 

There is a general agreement now in developing 
countries that it is an economic and social necessity 
to strengthen elementary education and upgrade 
public resources towards it. The World Development 
Report (World Bank, 1991) has clearly identified 
"investment in people" as one of the important 
elements of a development strategy and has urged 
na Hons of the Third World to spend more on educa¬ 
tion, especially at the elementary level. And this 
needs, no doubt, an active public role. The results of 
such a policy arc evident in Malaysia, South Korea, 
Singapore and Indonesia, the burgeoning 'Asian 
tigers'. The emphasis on elementary education in 
these countries has reaped rich dividends in terms 
of economic growth and poverty alleviation. These 
countries had literacy rates approaching 70-80 per- 
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cent before they took off. The Human Development 
Report (UNDP) has recently rightly concluded that 
social indicators such as the level of education and 
state of health are important determinants of well¬ 
being of the people. 

As far as India is concerned, the fulfilment of 
the constitutional directive of providing free and 
compulsory education to all upto the age of 14 — 
which is the key requisite for economic and social 
advancement — still remains a pipedream. The 
country is already 34 years behind the time stipu¬ 
lated in the Constitution (1960) on achieving this 
aim. Even China can now boast of a literacy rate of 
75 percent as against India's 52 percent, and the 
former's success in recent years is no less due to 
its high literacy level. In this context, the observa¬ 
tions of the eminent jurist, Nani A. Palkhivala (.We, 
the Nation — The Last Decades, 1994), is of great rele¬ 
vance : 

"History will record that the greatest mistake of 
the Indian Republic in the first forty years of its 
existence was to make far less investment in 
human resources — investment in education, 
family planning, nutrition and public health — 
than in brick and mortar, plants and factories. 
We had quantitative growth without qualita¬ 
tive development. Our gross national product 
has increased, but not gross national happi- 
ness". 

IV 

Though Adam Smith argued for government 
intervention at the elementary level of education, as 
far as higher education is concemed, he held alto¬ 
gether a different view. He was against state inter¬ 
vention in the higher education system; he favoured 
a purely private system wherein the teachers and 
students dealt directly with each other. Smith advo¬ 
cated an element of competition which, he said, 
"will tend to ensure that nothing but what is useful 
will be taught". Such competition will be promoted 
by compensating the teachers through a "system of 
basic stipends augmented by payments from the 
pupils' families". In other words, he was for a sys¬ 
tem of higher education in which teachers' salaries 
would be largely derived from fees. The mainte¬ 
nance of such a system would be, according to him, 
to the great advantage of both the parties — those 
desiring, to teach, and to be taught. When the 
teacher is prohibited from receiving any fee from 
the students, his interest is set directly in opposition 
to his duty. It will lead only to idleness and im^ffi- 
ciency on his part. 


Smith observed diat the wonderful effect of fee- 
income upon attention and energy thus would en¬ 
sure a new level of teaching performance in colleges 
and universities. "The higher the proportion of the 
total reward made up of fees, the more the security 
against pedagogic inertia". It would ensure some 
efficiency since such an element of a teacher's re¬ 
ward is sensitive to the quality of the services ren¬ 
dered. It would also change the prevailing indiffer¬ 
ence among the students to the quality of higher 
education. (In fact the budgeting of fees was started 
in India during the British period as an expression 
of the principle that "people do not value anything 
which is givcn/rce and that the payment of fees is an 
indication of the seriousness of purpose on the part 
of the student or his guardian.") (Wood's Despatch 
1854). 

Smith attacked the education system which is 
supported by public endowments and scholarships 
as it blunted the ordinary forces of a free market in 
education. He considered Oxford University 
(Where he spent six years) a hopeless place because 
the teachers' "subsistence, so far as it arises from 
their salaries, is derived from a fund altogether 
independent of their success" in teaching young 
men. He found teachers at Oxford University scan¬ 
dalously idle and incompetent. He was worried 
about the fact that the greater part of the public 
professors there had, for many years, given up 
"even the pretence of teaching". According to him, 
so long as "the endowments of schools and colleges 
diminish the necessity of application of the teach¬ 
ers", Oxford would remain hopeless. He wanted 
these endowments to be replaced by fees specifi¬ 
cally tied to the educational results achieved. Smith 
took the view that the money thrown at non-fee¬ 
paying higher education would disappear down 
the sink of a system "in general contrived, not for 
the benefit of the students, but for the interest, or 
more properly speaking, for ease of the masters". 
Under such a system, the students/parents pick up 
for free whatever is made available, rather than 
demanding what they want or quality higher edu¬ 
cation. Also, according to Smith, the best endowed 
universities are too slow to adopt qualitative im¬ 
provements and most averse to permit any consi¬ 
derable change in the established pattern of higher 
education. The universities, he said, have become 
sanctuaries of 'exploded systems' and 'obsolete 
prejudices'. 

As E.G. West rightly put it, if one was asked to 
select ihQ most conspicuous of the main features 



which distinguish classical economists like Smith 
from the current practice, it would be "their insis¬ 
tence that fees should not be abolished and should 
always cover a substantial part of the education." 
He further states: 

'Their main reason for this argument has either 
been subsequently forgotten or carefully 
avoided by interested parties. Fee-paying, ac¬ 
cording to most of these economists, was the 
one instrument with which parents could keep 
desirable competition alive (between teachers 
and institutions). Adam Smith.... went to great 
lengths to insist that the teachers' salaries were 
to be derived largely from parental fees. It was 
the absence of such a principle which caused 
Smith to write about endowed institutions in 
his most condemnatory manner". 

Thus, under the ideal system envisaged by 
Smith, higher education would be self-financing, 
leaving the teachers dependent largely on fees, 
which would, in turn, give an incentive to exert 
themselves. The students are free to choose their 
teachers on the basis of their reputation for scholar¬ 
ship and diligence which would mean that only 
those teachers' who are able to attract a sufficient 
number of students to them can survive in the pro¬ 
fession. 

It appears that Smith had not given thought to 
the .socio-economic implications of his recommen¬ 
dations for leaving higher education entirely to the 
private sector. Especially in less-developed coun¬ 
tries, a higher education system which is financed 
exclusively through income from fees (and non-in- 
stitutionalised as Smith wanted it to be) may per¬ 
haps prove to be highly inequitable. Among the 
modern economists, Milton Friedman's views ap¬ 
pear almost to concur with those of Smith. Accord¬ 
ing to Friedman (Capitalism and Freedom, 1962), if 
free competition in higher education is permitted, 
there would be more efficiency and variety; the 
salaries of teachers would be responding to market 
demands and thus, under present conditions, 
would rise faster than they do now. Educational 
institutions should be self-reliant, he contends, and 
seek support from the government only as a last re¬ 
sort. The role of the government should be limited 
to ensuring that the institutions meet certain mini¬ 
mum standards. 

One of the reasons for state involvement in the 
field of higher education has been the existence of 


'externalities'. Since the nation as a whole gained 
from the supply of educated manpower, the failure 
of the government to subsidise higher education 
may mean that there will be under-investment from 
the viewpoint of the society. Smith perhaps was 
confident that the automatic operation of the com¬ 
petitive forces would so effectively function as to 
see that there is optimum level of investment in 
higher education which will be in accordance with 
the manpower needs of an expanding economy. Be¬ 
sides the idea of giving opportunities for higher 
education only to those who could meet the entire 
cost of their higher education seems rather imprac¬ 
tical in countries like India since it will go against 
other vital principles, in particular the postulate of 
social justice. Its application will tend to reduce the 
number of students considerably, and to exclude 
from higher education all those who have reason to 
dislike taking a big financial risk. 

The anti-thesis of the above system which 
emphasises total, or almost total, government sup¬ 
port to higher education, may also not be practi¬ 
cable for different reasons. If free, or almost free, 
higher education is provided to every one, regard¬ 
less of income levels, it may prove to be a bonanza 
to higher income groups who can very well afford 
to meet the entire, or a substantial part of their 
higher educational costs. Besides, this also involves 
a transfer of income from the uneducated (who are 
mostly poor in less-developed .countries) to the 
educated. Also, as more and more students seek 
entry as a result of extending liberal subsidy, such a 
system inevitably breaks down. The economy also 
gradually shows signs of its inability to absorb the 
educated manpower at an increasing rate as the 
private calculations of getting jobs through acquir¬ 
ing a degree may go against it. A cost-free, or al¬ 
most cost-free, higher education system thus tends 
to neglect the need for efficiency in general and for 
manpower planning in particular. A situation will 
soon emerge when the government will be forced to 
reconsider its ability to take on the increasing re¬ 
sponsibility of financial support to higher educa¬ 
tion. Countries with a narrow tax-base particularly 
will face problems of raising resources to meet the 
increasing expenditure. In fact, such a phenomenon 
has manifested in countries like India which 
launched on a rapid expansion of higher education 
after Independence. 

In India, higher education is provided at prices 
much below the expenditure; the students share 
only a small portion of it—say 12-15 percent— the 
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rest being met through mainly govcmmont grants 
which, in turn, has further raised the demand for 
higher education. Although government funds 
have increased substantially over the years, because 
of enrolment explosion and multiplicity of institu¬ 
tions, such funds are found to be inadequate as they 
are thinning out over a larger number, and a wider 
area. It is becoming increasingly difficult to get 
public funds on the required scale to match rising 
expenditure. At the same time, the share of contri¬ 
bution by way of fees, donations, etc. have also 
dwindled over the years. Government grants have 
gradually substituted fees. Besides, the speed at 
which the higher education system has expanded 
over the past four decades has led to a fast deterio¬ 
ration in academic standards. Several gaps have 
appeared in recent years in the physical facilities 
provided, resulting in overstretched universities/ 
colleges, oversized classes, ill-equipped laborato¬ 
ries and libraries and sub-standard buildings. 

Since the government has become the source of 
major portion of funds, higher educational institu¬ 
tions, especially universities, are being subjected to 
more government surveillance and control than 
they would like it to be. Besides politics has seeped 
into every aspect of academic life in the country, 
striking at the very roots of autonomy of the univer¬ 
sities. Unfortunately there is very little reflection or 
debate among today's teaching community on the 
baneful effects on the universities of the growing in¬ 
fluence of outside (non-academic) interests. Per¬ 
haps it is the indifference on the part of the academ¬ 
ics that invites such an intervention! UniversUy au¬ 
tonomy will have some meaning only if the academics 
believe in it. It has to be clearly undcrsUxxl that in¬ 
fringement of autonomy is not only a loss of dignity 
for the university itself, but also a heavy drain on its 
efficiency. 

In his last interview to the New York Times' 
re{x>rter, Ms. Barbara Crosst'tte, the late Rajiv 
Gandhi, former Prime Minister of India, had said 
that universities should be freed from political con¬ 
trol so that they could find their own way. "Some 
will be good, and some will bo bad. Now they arcall 
awful", he had obscr\'cd. Rather than 'centres of 
academic excellence' or 'assemblies of learned 
people', many universities have turned into 'centres 
of mediocrity’ and 'corporations of administrators', 
negating the primary concept of university educa¬ 
tion. An atmosphere of free debate and dialogue, 
and of trust and faith, so essential for the free pur¬ 
suit of knowledge, do«»notnow prevail in universi¬ 
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ties. TTic efforts of a few dynamic and courageous 
vice-chancellors to bring about improvements in 
the system arc throttled by negative forces from 
ivithin and without. The present state of affairs is not 
at all conducive to the pursuit of excellence and na¬ 
tional development. Besides, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, univer^ties have shown little inclination to 
provide the leadership needed for bringing about a 
transformation of the teadiing-leaming process. At 
a time when knowledge is increasing at a rapid 
pace, many universities are stuck with outdated 
and outworn curricula and course-contents for sev¬ 
eral subjects. Academic standards are relaxed and 
syllabi diluted in some universities so that it be¬ 
comes easier for students to pass examinations and 
obtain degrees. In short, there is a tendency to slide 
back, rather than move forward. 

The academic community should do some in¬ 
trospection, or real soul-searching, and assess in a 
dispassionate manner their contribution from the 
point of view of enhancing the quality of academic 
life and keeping their institution in sound health. 
Otherwise, the general public will start feeling that 
those institutions exist not for the benefit of the 
students (and the community) mainly for the 
benefit of the teaching community, as Adam Smith 
would have put it. Tbe proposition that 'teachers 
should be left alone' may not find easy acceptance 
in the present context. They have to justify them¬ 
selves in terms of achievements and excellence, 
especially when their demand for funds is multiply¬ 
ing. They should carefully examine, and be able to 
deal with their shortcomings, if any, before these 
turn into habits. 

The final irony of the situation is that with the 
slashing of government funds in recent years, the 
system is engulfed in a serious financial crisis. Ctete- 
riorating quality is further aggravated by inade¬ 
quate financial resources. The resistance to raise 
fee-rates from most academics (and intellectuals) il¬ 
lustrates their failure to understand the deep- 
rooted crises that have emerged due to lack of 
funds. 

Anyway, the inability of tlte government to 
meet a major part of the rising expenditure, and the 
financial constraints that loom ahead, make inevi¬ 
table a reappraisal of the prevailing pattern of fi¬ 
nancing higher education in India which is neither 
efficient nor equitable. The key issue is how to make 
the institutions/academic community less and less 
dependent on government support, and stop their 
bemding, if not crawling, bdbre state authorities 




who are likely to be more concemea with regulation 
than development 

The formulation of appropriate me^ods of fi¬ 
nancing higher education has so far not received the 
attention it really deserves by the policy makers in 
India. There, however, appears to be a general 
agreement, at least among the economists, that an 
upward revision of feedrates is necessary. It might be 
ideal if the fee-rates are fixed in such a way that this 
source meets, gradually (say over a period of 5-6 
years), at least 50 percent of the recurring expendi¬ 
ture on higher education. In many Indian states, 
under the 'salary payment scheme', at present the 
entire salary expenditure on teachers is met by the 
government. The new sharing pattern, i.e. fees cov¬ 
ering about half of the expenditure, will enable the 
higher educational institutions to meet a substantial 
portion (nearly two-thirds) of the expenditure on 
salaries of teachers, the rest being met by govern¬ 
ment grants, and donations, among other things. In 
fact this was d>e sharing pattern that prevailed in 
1946-47 in India — when funds were adequate, in¬ 
stitutional autonomy was assured, academic values 
were respected, and quality of higher education 
was quite high. What is envisaged is not an over¬ 
night revolution but orderly and gradual change. 

Drawing upon his experience as a teacher, 
Adam Smith too had favoured a system of higher 
ed ucation wherein a substantial portion of the income of 
teachers should depend upon the fees they can garner 
from students. The only difference is he preferred a 
purely private system in which the teachers and 
students directly dealt with each other, which may 
be found to be impracticable in India taking into 
consideration the socio-economic conditions of 
majority of people. 

Students firundng a major part of their higher 
education through fees would surely be an ideal 
system since it would create a serious sense of pur¬ 
pose and greater dedication to studies among them 
as Adam Smith observed. They may not value 
higher education if it is given free, or almost free. 
Some of the main im^ovations in higher education in 

countries like the USA have come from student 
demands and student/guardian support. It is not 
surprisir^ that higher education remairxs mostly 
under the control of teachers and students in these 
countries. The hi^er the proportion of income 
made up of fees, the less the government control 
and coercion, helping the academics in the process 

to redeem their seemingly lost freedom and reputa¬ 
tion. It will induce both the teachers and the student 


commimity to put best It will also be the 

best defense agamst pressures towards conformity 
that threaten to politicize and subvert the univers^ 
system in the country. There is an inherent danger 
in leaving all the problems for the government 
alone to solve. Such an overdependence is neither 
desirable nor feasible. This is the message we 
from Adam Smith as far as higher education is con¬ 
cerned. 

I may conclude this article by quoting Dr. Mal¬ 
colm Adiseshiah (1978) ; 

"....the Wealth of Nations Part HI, Chapter 2 of 
Book V makes a powerful case for all forms of 
education - it is perhaps the first extensive treat¬ 
ment of the sociology and economics of education 
(italics mine) - with particular reference to 
what we have come to call free compulsory, 
primary education.... (It) reads like a Thirf 
World unfulfilled numifesto of development - 
which is still after 200 years only a hope". 

Note: For a detailed discussion on the views of 
some of the earlier economists like Adam Smith, 
please see 0) Blaug, Mark (ed.). Economics of Educa¬ 
tion, Penguins 1968, Vols. I & II, and Economic Theory 
in Retrospect Third Edition (Indian), Vikas, New 
Delhi, 1982 (pp.48, 226-27, 438-40; (ii) West, E.G., 
Education and the State, Second Edition, Insfitute of 
Economic Affairs, London. 1970 (Chapter 8: The 
Classical Economistson Education), pp. 111-25, (iii) 
Vaizey, John, The Economics of Education, Chapter n, 
Faber & Faber, London, 1962; and (iv) Pandit, 
"Economic Approaches to Investment Decision- 
Making in Education", Indian Educational Rernew, 
Vol.5, No. 1, January 1970, and (v) Joseph, S.C. and 
Panicker, PGK (Ed.), Adam Smith's Wealth of Na¬ 
tions: The Bi-Centenary, University of Madras, 1978. 
Also see Dandekar, V.M., "Reforms in Higher Edu¬ 
cation" Late Shri R-S. Dubhashi Memorial Lecture, 
Goa University (Reproduced in University News, 
Vol. XXIX, November 25,1991). 
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Socrates: Still on Trial 

ShirishV.Chindhade* 


Socrates : call him omniscient or ignoramus, 
impractical or shrewd, cowardly or heroic, a great 
guru or even jagatguru, even after a lapse of well 
over two thousand years he is still on trial. Though 
dead, he is imnwirtal but immortality often carries 
on its head the anathema of a continuous assess¬ 
ment and progressively deep-searching evaluation. 
Distant views no longer remain enchanting when 
the watcher uses telescopes of newer evidence and 
point of view. Since it is only the hero's breast that 
offers an ever-aliuring target for the best marks¬ 
man, Socrates is the hero and I.F. Stone is the unerr¬ 
ing marksman as evidenced by the book The Trial of 
Socrates which I read recently and hope to re-read it 
for a fuller understanding because it is a book to bo 
chewed and digested. 

Armed with new evidence laboriously dug out, 
carefully culled from the classics as well as contem¬ 
porary scholarship, and constructed and construed 
with the skill of a seasoned lawyer. Stone puts So¬ 
crates in the docks once again for a forthright cross- 
examination, almost to pull him down his exalted 
pedestal and show the pedagogue a mere pedes¬ 
trian. In doing so the writer is aware of several 
limitations. For instance, the sources : he admits 
that our knowledge of the entire issue resembles a 
giant jigsaw puzzle, nrtany parts of which are for¬ 
ever lost. The overwhelming, tormenting question 
is : How could the trial of Socrates have happ>cncd 
in so free a society ? How could Athens have been 
so untrue to itself ? The writer confidently ad¬ 
dresses to questions such as these and defines the 
main argument in these words : 'This book is the 
fruit of that torment, I set out to discover how it 
could have happened. I could not defend the ver¬ 
dict when I started and cannot defend it now. But I 
wanted to find out what Plato does not tell us, to 
give the Athenian side of the story, to mitigate the 
city's crime and thereby remove some of the stigma 
the trial left on democracy and on Athens." (p.xi) 
The final aim is also to get a grip on the real, histori¬ 
cal Socrates, a person who has left no writings of his 
own. Therefore, in order to re-enact the entire 
drama of Socrates' life the writer assiduously builds 


*Principal, M.U. College of Commerce, 
Pimpri-Pune - 411017 (Maharashtra) 


up the whole background, devoting the first five 
chapters — that is one-fourth of the book—to an in- 
depth study of the setting that finally led Socrates to 
the trial and the conviction. 

In the first chapter he pinpoints the basic differ¬ 
ence between the convictions embraced by Socrates 
and by Athens ; the former had a bold, belligerent 
and egregiously cavalier contempt for a democratic 
set up of government in total favour of "rule of the 
knowledgeable", while Athens had an uncompro¬ 
mising and firm faith in democracy. Socrates was 
obviously out of step with his time in advocating 
inequality/monarchy which had becewne extinct 
many years before him, even before Homer. Even 
so, as befits a truly democratic mind, Athens 
showed too tremendous tolerance and for too long 
for Socrates' undemocratic views and propoganda. 

What was the precise charge sheet? TTie exact 
indictment? Who levelled it? Was it oral or written? 
Was it framed by an individual accuser or a group 
or by some authority holding office? The^questions 
outnumber the answers. Xenophon, in his Memora- 
biha refers to a fragmentary pamphlet published by 
Polycrates after the trial but lost to history now, 
thus withholding material information from us. 

Part of the indictment alleged that Socrates 
"corrupted" the youth of the day through his an¬ 
tidemocratic and atheistic/blasphemous observa¬ 
tions and discourses. The exact nature of the cor¬ 
ruption is suggested by the Greek word dia- 
phtheirein meaning to destroy, corrupt, seduce or 
lead astray. Plato uses the same word to suggest 
leading <the youth) astray politically. A modem/ 
better rendering suggested is "subverting'V"aIien- 
ating" the youth. Models of corruption cited were 
Critias and Alcibiades, two of Socrates' eminent 
disciples. Of these, Critias, a politically important 
figure later, had an itching palm and a volatile 
violent tempier, while Alcibiad^ was licentious and 
insolent. They inherited their flagrant hatred of the 
common man from their guru who praised Theog- 
nis, a poet, whose elegies expressed furious hatred 
for middle-class upstarts who were demanding the 
right to vote to public offices. The following lines 
compare these upstarts to a herd of oxen: 
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Stamp on the empty-headed people! Jab 
With your pointed goad, and lay the heavy yohe 
Around their necks! 

Homer's following passage offers a much sterner 
stuff which though Soaates is not cited to have 
used, was still evidence enough against him. 
Homer's Odysseus attacks democracy and under- 
scores the divine right of kings thus: 

There is no way all loe Achaeans can be kings here 
It is not good fora multitude to rule, 
let there be one lord only, 

One king, on whom the son (ie. Zeus) 

of crooked—counselling 

Cronos has conferred 

The sceptre and the power of setting 

forth the law, that he may deliberate 

for his people.... 

The discussion in the third chapter ("The Clue in 
the Thersites Stoiy") clarifies convincingly the 
philosophical divergence between Socrates and 
Athens. 

Socrates equated virtue with knowledge and 
knowledge consisted essentially in definition. So- 
crates was wont to claim that all he knew was that 
he knew nothing. He believed that virtue as knowl¬ 
edge was inaccessible and unteachable especially to 
the ordinary people. This spelt the basic antagonism 
between him and the Sophists who were sort of 
popular philosophers or teachers of that time. An 
irreconcilable divergence thus grew. Stone tries to 
expose the "immeasurable conceit” lurking in So¬ 
crates' "immeasurable modesty" whenever he pro¬ 
fessed to know nothing. Interestingly enough, 
though the oracle of Delphi had declar^ Socrates 
to be the wisest of all men, he in reality developed 
into a master of negative dialectic rarely offering a 
definite position of his own though he professed the 
true criterion of virtue and knowledge to be the 
faculty to define absolutely; the rest was mere doxa 
(opinion) as distinct from knowledge. Ironically 
enough, in his efforts to teach his students and 
compatriots all that Socrates seemed to have done 
was simply discombobulate them in every possible 
matter of definition, from donkey to democracy. He 
was a master of obfuscation rather than elucidation. 
Stone finds great joy in exploring this edifice of 
contemplation. 

Was Socrates trying to use the Delphic oracle 
declaring him the wisest man in Athens to be a 
licence for an ego-trap, an exercise in self-glorifica¬ 
tion at the cost of belittlement of all other compatri¬ 
ots? He declaimed rhetoric which the Athenians 
loved so dearly and practised so widely. To So¬ 
crates rhetoric and rhetoricians were given to flat¬ 
tery of the riffraff whom he despised without 


qualms and oHnpassion. On ^ other hand he was 
blissfully blind to die in^ct of his negative dialec¬ 
tic, quite delrimOTtal to botii democracy and equity. 
Such a person is bound to be an enemy of flie people 
in a state where people matter more than individu¬ 
als howsoever talented or exceptional they may be. 

That wasn't the whole story. Socrates described 
himself as a gadfly to the city of Athei», sug^ting 
that he kept the city-state mentally active and alert 
with his churning catediisms. But, then, in reality 
he never seems to have acted as a true guardian of 
the cit/s conscience. Stone points out that Socrates 
could have restrained Athens from ttie cnid mas¬ 
sacre it inflicted on Melos but he didn't and was 
indifferent to the horrible happening like a shame¬ 
less shirker, an irresponsible knave. Stone wonders 
whether the philosopher's frigidity was a pure act 
of keeping his soul untainted by abstaining from 
any worldly action ! The most talkative man in 
Athens, observes Stone, fell silent when his voice 
was most needed possibly to prevent a tragedy. 
"While Jesus wept Jerusalem, Socrates never shed a 
tear for Athens," proving himself to be Nero's an¬ 
cestor. This unmistakable cold-bloodedness was 
further honed by his unexplainable admiration for 
Sparta and Crete as both these city states were infe¬ 
rior to Athens in every respect. This was Uke court¬ 
ing a coarse courtesan and wholly neglecting a 
beautiful, loving wife! 

If forbearance is a distinguishing feature of 
democratic convictions, Athens inde^ displayed 
singularly remarkable tolerance to Socrates, or else 
they would not have waited to see him punished in 
his seventies. Stone rightly raises the question: Why 
did they wait until Sxrrates was seventy ? In the 
eleventh chapter ("The Three Earthquakes") he dis¬ 
cusses some of the considerations that finally led to 
the verdict : Guilty : To be put to death with an 
appropriate dose of hemlock. 

— The first obvious reason was that Athens 
must have been extra-ordinarily tolerant of dissi¬ 
dent opinion which characterises mature democ¬ 
racy. 

— Possibly something singularly cognisable 
must have happened towards end of his years to 
make Athens at last shed its tolerance. 

— Could it also be that Socrates' great prestige 
as a teacher, thinker, philosopher and the aura cre¬ 
ated around him fay the Delphic oracle dazzled and 
blinded Athens such long ? 

In point of fact, accwding to Stone, the last 
decade of Socrates' life it was tiial built up gradu¬ 
ally but definitely the man's catastropl^. There 
were three political "Earthquakes" during this last 
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decade that threatened and jeopardised the democ¬ 
racy of Athens, Unfortunately some of Socrates' 
aristocratic students who had burgeoned into cun¬ 
ning demagogues, properly schooled in the guru's 
"thinkery", and by then thoroughly "Socratified ", 
were involved in the uprisings as stormtroopers of 
dictatorship. More unfortunately the whole ram¬ 
paging campaign smacked of/or was at least inter¬ 
preted as synomosia or a "plot" hatched carefully 
over the years by Socrates' invidious and insidious 
secular catechisms. As if to add insult to injury 
Socrates displayed a calculated connivance at the 
antidemocratic happenings in Athens only to 
prove, as it were, that he was only practising what 
he had preached over the years. And what he had 
preached was this that a true philosopher "fixes his 
gaze on the things of the eternal and unchanging 
order " and "had no leisure to turn his eyes down¬ 
ward upon the petty affairs of men." Athens and 
Socrates thus always remained at cross purposes 
but despite the relationship one feels like echoing 
Shekespeare's Brutus whose defense for assassinat¬ 
ing Caesar was simply that "Not that I loved Caesar 
less but that I loved Rome more" to be rephrased 
as ; Not that Athens loved Socrates less but that it 
loved democracy more. 

But doesn't the word "love" above throw 
colours of emotion on a relationship which had 
nothing to do with such feelings ? Athens, in gen¬ 
eral, seems to have been indifferent to Socrates, and 
he was dragged toward death initially on account of 
a personal rivalry between him and Anytus, the 
chief accuser, who was a social magnate in Athens 
and who wanted to settle score with Socrates for 
personal humiliations. Anytus was a rich tanner 
and wished that Socrates should coach his son, 
which Socrates flatly refused because he thought 
and said fearlessly that Anytus' occupation was 
servile and, as Xenophon reports in Apology, he 
(Socrates) advised Anytus that he "ought not to 
confine his son's education to hides." Anytus never 
forgot this refusal, and the animus between them 
never ended. Even after the trial, Xenophon reports, 
Socrates expressed his animus with a bitter proph¬ 
ecy. "I predict that he (the son of Anytus) will not 
continue in the servile occupation that his father has 
provided for him ... through want of a worthy ad¬ 
viser will fall into some disgraceful propensity and 
will surely go far in the career of vice." Xenophon 
records that in saying this Socrates was not mis¬ 
taken; the young man, delighting in wine, never left 
off drinking night or day, at last turned out worth 
nothing to his city, his friends or himself. So Any¬ 
tus, even though dead, "Still enjoys an evil reputa¬ 
tion for his son's mischievous education and his 
own hard-heartedness," observes Xenophon. 


Athens remained irxdifferent to Socrates not 
only during the philosopher's lifetime but centimes 
after his death too. That Athens, out of remorse, 
rose in anger and turned against Socrates' accusers 
is only a romantic and ill-founded stpry spread 
chiefly by Diogenes Laertius, the writer of Lives of 
the Philosophers published almost five centuries after 
the trial. Athens never had such remorse for it had 
done no wrong to the innocent, and it believed that 
Socrates got only what he deserved. 

Socrates, on the other had, didn't care a rotten 
fig either for his life or for the honour of the democ¬ 
racy of his city-state. One notices a curiously cranky 
irony about him : What he professed repeatedly, 
namely, ignorance, he did not possess; and what he 
possessed in plethoric quantity, namely, insolence 
and intransigence, he never realised to be present in 
his character. This unprofessed character it was that 
partly precipitated conviction against him; "partly" 
because despite his effrontery to the judges, almost 
220 out of 500 voted in favour of his acquittal ! 
According to Xenophon the conviction was not a 
surprise because Socrates wanted to be convited 
and hence his intransigence. 

But why ? Why did Socrates court conviction ? 
Why did he want to die? Was it something purely/ 
exclusively as sublime as courage of conviction or a 
deep sense of sacrifice for one's city-state, or a just 
sense of acceptance of one's guilt, or like, Thomas 
Becket, an irresistible lure of canonisation ? What 
Socrates himself told Hermogens, a close disciple, 
shows a dispassionately mundance attitude to the 
facts of life. Socrates said that his daimonion (inner 
voice) advised him that it was better to die now 
before the ills of old age overtook him! He said, "If 
my years are prolonged I know that the frailHes of 
old age will inevitably be realised — that my vision 
must be less perfect and my hearing less keen, that I 
shall be slower to learn and more forgetful of what I 
have learned." This is quite well in keeping with the 
modem ideas of euthanasia or mercy-killing. Stone 
also points out that Socrates' choice of death had a 
clear philosophical justification within Socrates' 
own frame of reference. Death, according to him, 
was the most immediate end of a philosopher's life. 
Since suicide was morally wrong, he didn't (want 
to) commit it but he believed that not only profes¬ 
sional philosophers but all men with a worthy inter¬ 
est in philosophy will seek an end to life as soon as 
possible. Death was the legitimate goal of a philoso¬ 
pher's life. That is what he himself sought by ex¬ 
tracting particular verdict against himself. 

We, including Stone, see the verdict as unjustly 
disproportionate so far as the death of such a rare, 
worthy person with a provocative mind is con- 
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cerned. But, then, the real question is : was it the 
verdict of Athens or of S^rates himself ? Did 
Athens try him or did he try himself and rule in 
favour of death punishment ? And what did he try 
and punish himself for ?—Only political reasons or 
a remorse for his life's errors in totality ? — His 
frigid indifference to familial responsibilities (he 
had three sons, one of them still a child when he was 
executed), his unscrupulously cruel ungratefulness 
to and treatment of the more maligned tfian malign¬ 
ing Xanthippe, his wife ? 


questions which is what a good book usually does. 
He finally pinpoints that the trial of Soaates was a 
prosecution of ideas. He was the first martyr of free 
speech and free thought which ironically reflects on 
A thens that was so proud of i ts democracy. 

Socrates needed the hemlodc as Jesus needed 
the Crucifixion to fulfil a mission. 

And the mission? — The towering superiority 
of the sane individual to the ignorant and bestial 
mob. 


The whole case is deeper than meets even the 
critical eye. 

The devil too has his own disciples but to have 
disciples^^of the stature of Plato, Aristotle, Alcibia- 
des and od^ers is indeed rather singular credit than 
criticism to the guru. One is compelled to ask : 
What, then, was it in the guru's personality that had 
such a tremendous magnetic pull? It is only an 
exercise in elimination if we mention the guru's 
looks (which by any report were ugly), his language 
(always ironical, cynical, enigmatic, cantankerous, 
irreverent and discombobulating), his learning (in¬ 
accessible to almost all), total absence of earthly 
ulterior motives (he never charged any fees from his 
students), his callous carefreeness or unscrupulous 
indifference to familial duties? 

Stone's book slings a volley of such disturbing 


Socrates aimed high and failed. One remembers 
what Robert Browning says about the teacher in the 
poem "A Grammarian's Funeral": 

That low man seeks a little thing to do 
Sees it and does it; 

This high man, unth a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows if. 

That low man goes on adding one to one 
His hundred's soon hit; 

This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. 

Yes, Socrates aimed high and failed. So what! 
Again Browning helps us out in "Andrea I>el Sarto" 
who says; 

Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what's a heaven for ? 
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Savitri: Sri Aurobindo's Spiritual Romance 


R. K, Singh* 


Sri Aurobindo (1872>1950) undertook the com¬ 
position of Savitri (1950) in a period (1893-1905, 
when he prepared a romantic version of the poem 
in Baroda, and 1914-1950 when he kept on writing 
and revising the present poem as part of his sadham 
in Pondicherry) notable for its uncertain fluctua¬ 
tions in experiments of all kinds in language, 
rhythm, thought, and manner. To quote him : 

The whole of European literature at the present 
time is of this character; it is a fluid mass with a 
hundred conflicting tendencies, a multitude of 
experiments, many minor formations, which 
. has not yet run into any clear universal mould. 
(FP, p.l44) 

He was anxiously aware of the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of the English poetry in the opening years of 
the twentieth century just as he could see for him¬ 
self an opportunity to make a significant contribu¬ 
tion to the evolution of human spirit: He sensed the 
birth-pang of a new developing aesthetic temper 
and outlook, the possibility of a new form with uni¬ 
versal appeal, a new poetry grounded in conscious¬ 
ness. 

Sri Aurobindo was naturally inclined to the 
spiritual, the inward and subjective forms of poeti¬ 
cal presentation and sought to reveal what is bid¬ 
den' and rises from the heart of the seer, echoing 
"the fundamental passion of humanity for some¬ 
thing beyond itself" (F P, p.8). He sought to recreate 
with his soul-force the essential oneness of mankind 
in harmony with the spirit in nature and the spirit of 
the universe. Using visioned words in 'inspired 
rhythm', he sought to give voice to the ideal of the 
inner being, the self, and revealed spiritual truth of 
things. He developed Savitri as new poetic culture 
regulated by "the deeper intention of the spirit 
within" (F P, p.27). The ecstasy of Sri Aurobindo's 
creative revelation derives from the harmony of the 
spirit, mind and body; he gives vent to the interpre¬ 
tative power of the human mindand envisioning 
truth of the deepest in archetypal symbol and im¬ 
ages. 

Sri Aurobindo saw a symbol of new values in 
the ancient story of Satyavan-Savitri. When many of 
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his contemporaries were disgusted with the sys¬ 
tems of their time and turning to various schools of 
religion, philosophy and politics, he turned to the 
spiritual heritage of the country to transcend the 
chaos of his time. In an age of doubt and confusion, 
he sought refuge in the remoteness of romance and 
explored the forgotten riches of the Vedic past, 
relating the present and future with the primary 
human emotions. The disappointment and degen¬ 
eration of the system against which he struggled as 
a politician and thinker turned him to the past and 
the inner dialectic resulted in an ideal of the future, 
i.e. the ideal divine humanity. He pleaded for an 
organic, fresh, prophetic and visionary life against 
the mechanical, uninspiring, flat and complacent 
life, the blind adherence to the Western culture had 
produced. 

The post-nineteenth century awareness of the 
poet takes "form of a revival of cultural patriotism" 
which, as he says, is "highly necessary for a nation 
which has a distinctive contribution to make to the 
human spirit in its future development, some new 
and great thing which i t must evolve out of a mag¬ 
nificent past for the opening splendours of the fu¬ 
ture..." (F P, p.3). As a modem poet Sri Aurobindo 
revives the past national tradition by accepting it, 
rather than by rejecting it as the Victorian poets did. 
His elaborate poetic structure includes the legendary 
locale, metaphoni, imagery, indirection, allusive¬ 
ness, association, parallelism, intuition, dramatic 
design etc and sees man in his wholeness. He sets 
up a unique blend of yogic rites and intuitive expe¬ 
rience to construct a metaphysical romance "of the 
soul's search for lost Reality" (Savitri, p 189). In an 
elaborate symbolic framework, using animistic and 
mythopoeic expressiveness of the intuitive experi¬ 
ence, the poet confronts and recreates the past as 
part of a single total experience. 

As a myth poet, aware of the aesthetic, intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual tradition of India, Sri Aurobindo 
culled the material for his new epic from the 'Aran- 
yak Parva' legend which has the resonance of social 
acceptance about it and carries an authority that a 
creative genius can command. The narrative world 
of a myth poet is a vision of reality in terms of 
human concerns, hopes and anxisticS. Sri Au-- 
robindo's intuitive vision in Savitri is the poetic 
projection of man's dreams, expectations, fears and 
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desires. He comf>osed one of the world's longest 
poems (Raghubir Sharan Mitra's Manavendra (on 
Nehru) and Ramanand Tiwari's Parvati are the 
other equally long epics) with the principle of 
adhikara, which in Yoga relates to the "immediate 
power of a man's nature that determines by its 
characteristics his right to this or that way of Yoga, 
of union, which, whatever its merits or its limita¬ 
tions, is his right way because it is most helpful to 
his personally" (F P, p. 40). With his revealing ideas 
and motives the poet presents in the idealised 
world of the epic the model for a myth of immortal- 
ity within human culture : "Earth must transform 
herself and equal Heaven/Or Heaven descend into 
earth's mortal state" {Savitri, p. 456). Through a 
descent-ascent pattern — the descent from a higher 
world, the descent to a lower world, the ascent from 
a lower world and the ascent to a higher world — 
he conceives man's vision of hi s own life as a quest a 
la romance to rediscover the paradise within. 

Sri Aurobindo's in-seeing through archetypal 
symbols, the natural body of his poetry and vision, 
to recreate the world and interpret its order of 
reality isa distinct twentieth century poetic feature. 
He adapts myth to indicate the primitive intuitions, 
occult ritual and religio-social ethics of India, un¬ 
derlining his poetic evolution from the objective to 
the inward and from thfe inward to the spiritual, 
with many curves, turns and cycles that indicate 
seif-expansion and self-discovery. It is the mythic 
mode through which Sri Aurobindo projects his 
concept of knowledge and growth of inner-con- 
dousness, spiritual realisation, the passage from 
inconscience to supcrconscicnce, and expression of 
soul-perception and soul-vision. In Savitri myth is 
symbolised in mystical knowledge, spiritual phi¬ 
losophy, experience and meaning of life. The epic 
turns out to be the poet-philosopher's mystical sys¬ 
tem, a synthesis of yogic rituals, spiritual doctrine 
and mythical allusions, creating his concept of cos¬ 
mic evolution- Amalgamating vision and imagina¬ 
tion, the epic offers a dream of cosmic salvation, a 
scheme for evolution of a new race, a quest for 
seeing all things in the infinite spirit and the infinite 
spirit in all beings, a dramatised unfolding of the 
integral change in human nature to effect the 
changes of collective consciousness. The poet seeks 
to lift man out of animal life to the glories of spiri¬ 
tual existence. The narrative betrays the meditative 
spiritual zeal for revealing universally significant 
moral intents of the future life. 

In Sri Aurobindo's poetic scheme, it is neces¬ 
sary to live in the Eternal, to realise the true self, to 
recc^ise the reality of matter and see into it the 


hidden eternal reality. The poet propounds that tiie 
world and the individual are complementary, ex¬ 
pressing the divine reality, and the nature out¬ 
grows the physical, penetrating deep into the 
sphere of spirit and consciousness. 

The texture of language and tfiinking in Sri 
Aurobindo is part of the fabric of the ancient Indian 
tradition, a tradition of self-searching and self- 
knowledge. The spiritual reality he develops 
through mythic imagery, which leads the readers 
towards new reaches of spiritual experience, is an 
aspect of the universal spirit which comprises all 
souls or all things whatsoever. The artistic medium 
emerging from the poet's ideal of spiritual con¬ 
sciousness, attitude, emotion and the experience of 
eternity is a vehicle for the vision of emancipation of 
humanity and the inconsdent-bound earth. His 
concept of cosmic evolution takes into account na¬ 
ture, God, man and the universe in the whole and in 
every part, imbuing them with symbolic signifi¬ 
cance. 

The key-ideal of q^iritual evolution with its 
complex descent-ascent pattern in the conscious¬ 
ness for an ultimate divinisation of life on earth is 
presented not as a mere concept but as an action 
performed gracefully and confidently by the em¬ 
blematic mythic agents. The structure of emotion, 
attitude and tone of the epic rest on the interwoven 
C 3 'cle of faith, hope and love. Deriving from a re¬ 
moter antiquity, Sri Aurobindo revives the mythi¬ 
cal notion of the uni<m of heaven and earth, rather 
the ascent of earth to the highest and the descent of 
heaven to the lowest to transform the mankind. The 
imaginative vision of the poet is a perception of the 
ultimate unity which reconciles apparent an¬ 
tagonism in the cosmos and gives joy and signifi¬ 
cance to the individual. As a poet of universal 
awareness, Sri Aurobindo thinks of evolution in 
tern\s of vigorous inner action. The epic constructs 
a quest and settling of a spiritual social order, dis¬ 
playing the strong creative passion of its writer. 

The poet's thesis is: Each man whois higher in 
the ascent of life is the means of helping those who 
are lower, and those who are highest of all are 
helpers of all mankind. It is as if all men were 
connected together by elastic cords. If a man rises a 
little above the general level of his fellows, the cords 
tighten. His former companions tend to draw him 
back, but with an equal force he draws them up¬ 
wards. The higher he gets, the more he feels the 
weight of the whole world pulling him back and the 
more dependent he is on. the divine support which 
reaches him through the few who are still above 
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him. Each of such individuals is a channel of God's 
bounty to every heart that would receive it. Each 
has his part to play in the great plan of cosmic 
salvation through spiritual evolution. 

The unfamiliar aspects of the inner spiritual 
world and the permanent principle of nature in 
evolution not expressed in poetry before accord to 
the poet the quality of novelty, individuality and 
particularity. The inward turn of action and experi¬ 
ence, the large spiritual enterprise, the elevation of 
individual and collective existence, dominance of 
unconscious feeling over self-conscious perception, 
make Savitri a modern poem. The exactness of ex¬ 
pression, the intensity of emotion, the nobility of 
thought, the significance of the ideas expressed, the 
comprehensiveness of the phrases, the concreteness 
of the imagery, the complexity of meaning and sug¬ 
gestion — all contribute in making the epic both a 
prophecy and monument. 

Sri Aurobindo is true to his inner art motive in 
the composition of Savitri. The epic is "an inner 
drama of the soul with the soul itself for the real 
stage" ( F P p.264). The words and expressions 
which are in conformity with the truth of inner 
awareness invite readers to 'fed into' or 'become', 
to realise the complex experience conveyed through 
the medium. The Importance of the work lies, notin 
the raw material, the Mahabharata story, but its 
transformation, which makes the readers live in the 
soul and in the inner mind. The totality of experi¬ 
ence ensues from the poet's kx)king back and look¬ 
ing forward with a constant sense of the infinite. 

Spirituality, which is characterised by a high 
degree of refinement of thought and fettling, 
breadth of vision, the inmost sense of things and 
above all, an archetypal imagination discernible in 
the inner style of the poem, or what Goethe calls 
geistig-organisches, provides the acid test of the 
epic's quality. It is a "seeing in the self", the reason¬ 
ing of the soul. Spirituality is the creative principle 
that sustains the structure of the epic. Sri Au- 
robindo's concept of intuitive-spiritual poetry, 
which is the product of a direct inner perception 
and vision, is based on the ideal of "total image" 
and the "inner continuity" in literature. Sri Au- 
robindo's spiritual imagination, termed as the 
Overmind, organises the archetypes of human ex¬ 
perience in a symbolic mould. TTic epic shows the 
pcx?t's intuitive insight into the finer passages of the 
soul and the inner meanings of the nature and 
things with a larger sense of humanity. 

Since Sri Aurobindo as a philosopher far excels 
his fame as a poet, his readers often lose sight of the 


imaged realisation in the deeper recesses of the soul 
as manifested in poetry and find Savitri philo¬ 
sophic. But so long as the reader is listening to the 
voice of poetry in the epic, he will have no difficulty 
in appreciating the unique blend of thought and ex¬ 
pression in it. The difficulty, however, arises when 
philosophy takes over from without and the reader 
tends to relegate poetry to the secondary position. 
In the Indian cultural tradition, says Sri Aurobindo, 
inspiration of the deepest spirit or intuitive expres¬ 
sion is a union of "philosophy, psychic and spiritual 
science and religion" (F P, p 216) and its partial 
dissection, even for critical purposes, will hamper 
total reading and appreciation of the poem. 

Savitri's spiritual experience is a blend of the 
poetic and philosophic, the emotional and the ra¬ 
tional, just as Sri Aurobindo is a poet-seer whose 
feelings and experiences are real to him. He is per¬ 
fectly in control of the duality of the poetic creator, 
"the instrumental which lives and feels what is 
written" and "the seer-creator within who is not 
involved". Far from trying to set his philosophic 
system to verse rhythm of Savitri, he constructs his 
quest for the kingdom of heaven or earth through 
the mass of sublime inspirations of thought and 
image, through the archetypal symbols that epic 
lives as spiritual poetry. The whole verbal structure 
reveals, not a philosophic truth as such but an intui¬ 
tive truth of God, Nature and man, an inner view 
which stimulates inner vision and enriches the actu¬ 
ality of outer life. 

The poetic centre of the epic romance lies 
within: Savitri is the Yoga of self-discovery through 
wanderings into regions beyond and ultimately dis¬ 
covering the forces that direct and control human 
life and existence. The revelation lies in the harmo¬ 
nious totality of man's being, which is inner hero¬ 
ism. It is an epic of the human soul journeying 
through different kingdoms of the mind toward the 
divine soul and returning again to raise the soul of 
all others. The earth-life is made more meaningful 
with the widened realms of the soul, the intimate 
living with Nature and its spirit. The epic ascends 
the peak of achievement by virtue of the poetic 
transmutation of the legend with a central female 
character, which encompasses all levels of outer 
and inner world, crystallising the experience of men 
of all times and all nations. 
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THE SPIRE 

A Symbol of Relevance 

S. Abdul Kareem* 


Books get publicity in the print medium when 
they are banned. Between the review of a controver¬ 
sial title and its being received on the shop shelves, 
the interim is a phantasma. Very few titles thus 
introduced to the literary taste buds leave us raving 
mad. When would one lay one's hand on such 
books as The Volcano Lover by Susan Sontag, Angels 
in America, Millenium by Tony Kusher, History and 
its Images: Art and the Interpretation of the Past by 
Francis Haskell, Letters of Charles Dickens VII Vol. 
OUP edited by Kathleen Tillotson, Graham Storey 
and Angus Easson, and Am / a Murderer? by Pawal 
Szapiro — the five titles selected by eminent critics 
as books that impressed them most in 199S (TLS- 
The Hindu — 2.1.1994)? Those far away from the lit¬ 
erary Meccas, languishing far from the luminosity 
of book fairs, have to fall back upon the titles of 
yester years to provide the daily fare of reading 
pleasure. 

Books are read. Some are re-read, the ones to be 
styled as classics. John Middleton Murry would 
have us believe: 'Great work simply will not yield 
its full significance, its essential beauty, at the first 
reading; not until you have patiently worked your 
way into the creative centre can you say that you 
have apprehended it'. To compel a reader to come 
back with renewed pleasure is the hallmark of a 
good book. Chewing the cud is a pleasurable pas¬ 
time with quite a few of us, more so when one is 
starved of the new titles. 

The Spire appeared in 1964, nearly ten years 
after William Golding's first novel, 'Lord of the 
Flies' (1954), the one to earn Golding his Nobel prize 
in 1983. It makes a 'difficult reading' in the words of 
David Skilton, 'a novel which absolutely demands 
to be read twice', 'being thought of as almost wil¬ 
fully obscure.' Sometimes the pseudo-complexity of 
a work of art in the task of presenting a quasi- 
philosophical view keeps the reader away from its 
message and meaning. Moreover, its presentation 
of the main theme is through the Church Dean, 
Jocelin, the one whose chief motive power to build a 
. spire is as a resu It of his vision, visionary as he was, 
who had a vision of the spire as a 'crowning glory'. 


* Principal, Anjuman-e-Islam's Nehru Arts, Science Sr 
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completing as it were the 'diagram of prayer/ 

The dean was sure that 'the stones will go up bit 
by bit and the wood..Then the Spire will be done' 
octagon upon octagoij, pinnacle by pinnade. He 
suddenly discovers to his dismay that 'there are no 
foundations and Jocelin's folly will fall before they 
fix the Cross on top.' The realisation dawns on the 
dean: 'a spire goes down as far as it goes up' or was 
it 'up as far as it goes down?' 'So if you are going up 
four hundred feet, you will have to go down four 
hundred feet. Hence the project is plagued with the 
affliction of a proposed height without any depth. 
As a result his faith becomes shaky. Moreover, the 
project is financed by the dean's aunt. Lady Alison, 
who was the mistress of the previous king. Obvi¬ 
ously the money is not pure. It is tainted. The dean 
has fouled the sacred precincts with immoral de¬ 
signs on the wife of Pangal, Goody. The master 
builder has seduced the wife of the church servant. 
The whole project is founded on filth. As a place of 
worship, the cathedral has suffered a desecration. 
The fanum, the temple has been thus rendered pro¬ 
fane. 

As a symbol, the spire has levels of explanation, 
sometime sacred, sometime mundane. The phallic 
connotation makes itself conspicuous much earlier 
in the novel. When the model of the cathedral is 
introduced in page 8, the similarity of the model 
with the man lying on his back is clearly suggested: 

"The model was like a man lying on his back. 
The nave was his legs placed together, the tran¬ 
septs on either side were his arms outspread. 
The choir was his body; and the Lady <2hapel 
where now the services would be held, was his 
head. And now also, springing, projecting, 
bursting, erupting from the heart of the build¬ 
ing, there was its crown and majesty, the new 
spire." 

The Freudian connotations are too obvious to be 
ignored. 

The August gale had set the spire swaying like a 
mast. The narration picks up momentum when the 
spire grows unsteady. The Nail from Rome, sug¬ 
gesting the overtones of Crucifixion, would give 
and did finally give it the requisite stability, "nius 
the novel generates new meanings, as it were, new 
meanings grown outof the fiction. 
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In the dream, the dean is struck by the tubercu¬ 
losis of the spine. He sees himself as a building, the 
amns were transepts, and the people jeer at him as 
they know that this church had no spire. The phallic 
image keeps popping time and again. The likeness 
between the cathedral and the human body is glar¬ 
ing. As the spire reaches the stage of completion, 
Jocelin grows in awareness of the havoc he had 
wrought, of his having destroyed Pangal, Goody 
and Roger Mason. The final moment of his death 
brings the vision of Goody, PangaTs wife, like Dr 
Faustus who had bartered away his soul to Mephi- 
stopheles, desired the vision of fair Helen during 
the last minutes of the midnight hour. 

To the dying Jocelin, the vision of the spire 
fades and that Of the apple tree remains: TPs like the 
apple-tree'. Thus the work abounds in 'a new lesson 
at every level, a new poweP. The symbolic signifi¬ 
cance oscillates between the religious and mundane 
on the twin axes of phallic and spire images. As the 
work is based on a vision, it is quite baffling. One 
reading wouldn't do. A re-reading would take one 
nearer to the reality of the message rendered rich. 


“'The rich 

mil make temples for Siva, 
what shall I, 
a poor man, 
do? 

My legs are pillars, 
my body the shrine, 
the head a cupola 
of gold. 

Listen, O, Lord of the meeting rivers 

Things standing shall fall 

but the moving ever shall stay." 

(Tr. A.K. Ratnanujam) 

If faith thus gets internalised with the human 
body, where is the need for these external appurte¬ 
nances, with structures, superstructures and scaf¬ 
foldings? The Kingdom of God is within us. But 
children and those in their adoles(^nce need be 
shown the majestic heights of the spires, the slen¬ 
derness of the minarets and the rotundities of the 
domes. Jawaharlal Nehru writing from his prison 
cell to his young Indira Priyadarshini in his letter, 
later collected as the last piece of the 'Glimpses of 
World History', grows poetic : 


The comparison between the cathedral and 
man, by a stretch of imagination, invites a compari¬ 
son with Shri Basava, the twelfth century reformer 
of Karnataka, who regaled his followers with truths 
that come home to their bosoms through his Vacha- 
nas, as in .* 


"The old temple spire, the mosque with its slen¬ 
der minarets, the Gothic cathedra! — all of 
them point upward with an amazing intensity 
of devotion, as if offering a prayer in stone or 
marble to the sky above." 

Visions, such as this should prevail. 
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Anita Desai's 'Baumgartner's Bombay' 

A Study 

Ramesh K. Srivastava* 


Indian novels in English have long been written 
on the oft repeated themes, such as, India's struggle 
for Independence and its partition, caste system 
and economic disparities, haves and have-nots, 
social and religious evils and all sorts of corrupt 
practices. It was with Anita Desai and Arun Joshi 
that the Indo-Anglian fiction stepped out of these 
self-imp>osed bounds and began to take the domain 
of man's inner exploration — the incompatibility of 
man-woman relationship and more particularly of 
problems of man's (and even woman's) psyche, 
alienation, his quest for identity and his problem of 
survival. 

Anita Desai's novel Baumgartner's Bombay (Lon¬ 
don, Penguin Books, 1989. Pp. 230) depicts the pa¬ 
thetic plight of Hugo Baumgartner who remained a 
wandering Jew all his life without having any sense 
of belonging, and who eventually dies a tragic 
death. He spent his early life in pre-war Berlin 
where he was derided with : 

'Baumgartner, Baum 

hat ein Nose wie ein Daum! 

Baumgartner's dumb 

Has a nose like a thumb!' (p. 38) 

It is in India that Baumgartner gets some secu¬ 
rity and his home. Though psychically and socially 
an orphan, he carves out his existence in this coun¬ 
try. In his quest for survival, he undertakes some 
business in Calcutta and Bombay but gets cheated. 
Though Baumgartner lived for fifty years in India, 
he was still called a "Firangee, foreigner." The ab¬ 
sence of his sense of belonging is reflected in his 
complexion which is too dark for a German and too 
fair for an Indian as a result of which he could 
merge himself completely with neither of them. 
Among the dark-complexioned Indians, he looked 
like a great hunk of red meat. There was a great 
desire within him to belong to some country, to 
make place for himself at least in India but he failed 
in his quest. Since the Jews from Europe were being 
pursued and hunted down, he wanted to bring his 
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mother to India but that was possible only if first of 
all he himself could feel at home. 

The quest for identity which becomes of prime 
concern for Baumgartner does not bother his 
woman-friend Lotte though she too is a German 
national in Calcutta. When Hugo Baumgartner asks 
her, "What nationality have you?" she unhesitat¬ 
ingly answers, "Ach, what does it matter? I can 
change any day that I want. Many men are wanting 
to marry me — that Kanti Sethia, he is always ask¬ 
ing and asking" (p. 101). The fact that the jeweller 
was fifty years old and was an Indian does not 
matter to Lotte and she says, "If 1 have to change my 
nationality, I can marry him and change at once" (p. 
102). Harassed and tortured, many Jews from Ger¬ 
many forgot their past and reconciled to leading an 
anonymous life in any country but not so with 
Hugo Baumgartner who even in Ahmadnagar 
camp could not forget his past — his childhood 
spent in Berlin, and his youth at his father's desk. 
He shed nothing, carrying everything with him like 
a mournful turtle. Even the life in the camp was safe 
from what was outside, as the rumours came of 
other Jews eaten by tigers in the forest, trampled by 
elephants, or drowned in rivers. His captivity in the 
camp provided him with an escape from their fate 
in Germany, and safety from the anarchy of the 
world. When he was in a camp, he had the company 
of Julius or Schwarz whereas outside he would be 
alone — a man without a family ora country. 

The absence of money forced Baumgartner to 
live like a beggar. Since there was no chance of his 
going back to Germany, and since he had no family 
or friends in a wide world, his only pleasure re¬ 
mains to be with his cats who devour a bagful of 
scraps of food or fish brought for them or sit in his 
lap for company. The cats became quite attached to 
him — one lay across his feet, another stood by his 
knee and a third climbed on to the chair back and 
balanced there. Since Baumgartner had none in the 
family other than cats, they, after his death, are 
termed "defenders of Baumgartner's realm" (p. 
224). 

The problem of Baumgartner's loss of identity 
is also reflected in his choice of language because he 
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does not know which language to employ: 

He found he had to build a new language to suit 
these new conditions — German no longer suf¬ 
ficed, and English was elusive. Languages 
sprouted around him like tropica! foliage and 
he picked words from it without knowing if 
they were English or Hindi or Bengali — they 
were simply words he needed: chai, khana, baraf, 
lao, jaldi, joota, chota peg, pani, kamra, soda, ga- 
ree.... What was this language he was wrestling 
out of the air, wrenching around to his own 
purposes? He suspected it was not Indian, but 
India's, the India he was marking out for him¬ 
self (p. 92). 

It is one's language, one's family, one's parentage 
and one's own people which give a sense of identity 
to a person and Baumgartner has none of them. 

Having failed to strike perfectly his roots in 
India, Baumgartner remains alien to his fellow Eu¬ 
ropeans as well as to Indians and consoles himself 
in communicating with his cats whom he calls "his 
Familie at home." He finds a sense of satisfaction 
among a number of cats for whom he gathers left¬ 
overs of the food from Farrokh's restaurant Cafe de 
Paris and gives them names, a house and a sense of 
belonging which he lacks himself. He laughs and 
cracks jokes with them. He calls Mimi, one of the 
cats, naughty as it bites him in the thumb. He calls 
them affectionately, crooning in German, "Fritzi, du 
alte Fritzi, komm, Fritzi." He picks up the sick and 
the maimed cats from the street and nurses them at 
home. Anita Desai gives some fascinating details of 
Baumgartner's warm relationship with the cats. He 
followed "a cat on the prowl, a grey cat with a 
wicked, watching eye, but it leapt over a wall and 
vanished amidst a clatter of tin cans where Hugo 
had no wish to follow" (p. 63). He is always appre¬ 
hensive that on some excuse, Farrokh might stop 
supplying scraps for his cats and he might have to 
look elsewhere for largesse to keep "his growing 
family fed and contented." Whenever the cats be¬ 
come ill or need surgery, he takes them to a chari¬ 
table clinic. When Knit, a moneyless tourist from 
Germany, comes to his flat in Hira Niwas, he treats 
him as a guest but realizes that first he must take 
care of the cats. 

Instead of being praised for his generous and 
selfless act of feeding the cats, he is termed the 
madman of the cats, the Billemllah Pagal. While col¬ 
lecting the leftovers, he comes across one ailing 
German tourist Krut who had no money, no food 
and no shelter. Baumgartner takes him to his Hira 
Niwas flat, offers him food and shelter but who in 
order to pocket the host's silver gifts kills him and 
escapes. 


By focussing on Baumgartner's relatiomhip 
with his cats, Anita Desai sketchy two sets of char¬ 
acters in contrast On the one hand, tiiere are Krut 
and the dehumanised son of Chimanlal, and, on the 
other, Farrokh, Baumgartner and J^is cats. The Hira 
Niwas fiat which is good for Baumgartner and his 
cats appears shabby, dirty and stinking for the pen- 
nil^s Krut The cats remain happy widi mere 
scraps of food and affectionately wound them¬ 
selves around their benefactor's legs, "arching and 
rubbing and making small, scolding sounds, then 
gradually settling down to nosing through it all till 
they arrived at the delicacies they decided to ac¬ 
cept" (p. 147). The Gennan boy, on the other hand, 
remains peevish and unhappy. Rather than being 
grateful to Baumgartner for picking him up from 
the street and for giving food and shelter, he 
grumbles about the stinking rooms and the repel¬ 
ling mess which he finds unfit for the acts of life. For 
Baumgartner, this mess and the cats are a kind of 
fertilizer for human behaviour which "helped him 
to be comfortable, to survive, live, enjoy compan¬ 
ionship" (p. 148); for Krut they become a ground for 
condescending attitude, snobbishness, discourte¬ 
sies, ill-manners, theft and even murder. Baumgart¬ 
ner wonders why did he bring the lunatic German 
boy into their midst which polluted the rich, warm, 
natural life in his flat! The cats gratefully welcome 
Baumgartner, and help him survive but Krut kills 
him. As opposed to natural life given by the cats, 
Krut gives him a violent death. Other Europeans 
were interested in Baumgartner's background and 
his past before building relationship with him 
whereas the cats care for what he is in the present 
Krut fails to reciprocate Hugo's friendship; the cats 
do. Whenever Baumgartner feels alone, he picks up 
a cat, holds its fur to his chest, and closes his eyes 
"as a young man might with a photograph of his 
bclov^ held close." The cats growl and purr, 
kneading his thighs with their claws, and 
Baumgartner laughs because their claws tickle him. 
Krut makes fun of Baumgartner whereas the cats 
greet him exuberantly no matter how he happens to 
be. His business partner Chimanlal's son is an ex¬ 
tension of Krut. When Baumgartner goes to visit the 
ailing Chimanlal in the hospital, his son turns him 
out of the ward, heaping humiliation for his com¬ 
passionate and courteous act. And when he joins 
the mourners at Chimanlal's cremation, he stands 
at the edge of the crowd for being taken a foreigner. 
As if this was not enough, Chimanlal's son dis¬ 
misses the bits of business Baumgartner had with 
his father as also his partial claim on the race horse 
because the entire business was based on friendship 
between Baumgartner and Chimanlal without legal 
papers. When the supply of money is cut off by 
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Chimanlal's son, Baumgartner begins to live like a 
beggar. 

With the advantage of a German mother, a 
Bengali father and having lived both in Germany 
and in India, Anita Desai naturally feels at home in 
depicting scenes and characters ^th German and 
Indian with equal felicity. What is common for 
Baumgartner in Germany and in India are the same 
sort of violence, lawlessness, inhumanity, tyranny 
and fanaticism. By making Baumgartner experience 
the same sort of things in both the countries, Anita 
Desai lends to the novel a universal significance. 

In addition, Anita Desai gives a series of flitting 
pictures as if having recorded them with a movie 
camera. These pictures are quite variegated and 
cover the entire length and breadth of India. She 
writes of foreign tourists who come in the name of 
visiting India but in reality look for drugs and 
opium and who beg, pickpocket, steal and even 
murder once they run out of money. Farrokh, a 
restaurant owner, knows so many of them and says, 
"Music they have to have, hashish they have to 
have, women they have to have — not wife, not like 
my wife, but women. And all in Goa they can get, 
under coconut tree, under moon and star. So there 
they go. Pay fisherman ten rupees to build hut with 
coconut palm leaf. Crawl in with women, with 
hashish, not come out for two days, three days, five 
days even" (p. 15). These foreign tourists sell their 
watches, cameras and other belongings or wait for 
money from their countries which many times does 
not come. Then qomes the question of their corrup¬ 
tion, theft, burglary and even murder. Farrokh 
points out this ugly reality by saying, "No longer 
blackman killing whiteman for money, 
Baumgartner sahib, it is now whiteman killing and 
robbing blackman. And whiteman killing 
whiteman too" (p. 16). This turns out to be true 
when Krut, a German tourist, kills Baumgartner 
merely to steal his silver gifts so as to make some 
money from them. 

Anita Desai also gives flitting pictures of vari¬ 
ous Indian cities, both pleasant and unpleasant, but 
most of which turn out to be stereotyped. No at¬ 
tempt, however, has been made to individualize a 
majf)rity of pictures. It is on such occasions that 
Anita Desai seems to succumb to the popular taste 
of the foreigners to whom these pictures come as 
confirmation of the newspaper rcpfjrts of ugly Indi¬ 
ans. The redeeming feature of these vignettes is that 
Desai docs not spare the foreigners. She writes of 
the cattle that "wore their hides draped in Icxxsc 
folds on their skeletons, roaming aimlessly in 
search of non-existent grass;” of millions and rnil- 
lions of bloody mosquitoes whirring in ears like 
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electric fans, stinging all over; of the sari-veiled 
woman, selling bananas, raising her voice above 
that of another vending fish with equal ferocity — 
"Pomfret, pom/ref — fheenga, Jhemga," and of "the 
chai-wallah wandering through the crowds with his 
kettle of sweet, smoky tea and a milky glass at die 
end of each finger, chai, garam, garam, chai, his lugu¬ 
brious cry at Indian railway station.” Desai writes, 
too, of the ugly and terrifying sight of women carry¬ 
ing excreta on their heads and of the dirty children 
”si]ent except for their noses that ran with clogged, 
choking sounds” or without a stitch of clothing on 
them. She wri tes of how the hot sun fries Baumgart¬ 
ner like an egg in a pan, of food which could be 
“fish, flesh, fowl or foliage,” and of fiery sauce 
which could scald the coating of one's tongue. The 
distinctive Indian odour is "of dung, both of cattle 
and men, of smoke from the village hearths, of 
cattle food and cattle urine, of dust, of pungent food 
cooking, of old ragged clothes washed without soap 
and put out to dry, the aroma of poverty” (p. 110). 
Desai writes too of Benares doms who throw bits of 
human meat from half-burnt dead bodies for wait¬ 
ing dogs, of hundreds of sacrificial goats and sheep 
slaughtered in Delhi, of the Mohurrum procession 
at Lucknow, and of colourful Holi at Mathura. The 
sights appear so familiar and yet not without a 
subtle tinge of humour, irony and satire. 

Anita Desai has a perfect command over the 
English language. Though in Baumgartner's Bombay, 
her language is not as poetic, as lyrical and as full of 
complex images as it was in her first novel C7y, the 
Peacock, it still has the natural flow of a deep stream. 
The images she uses create startling but appropriate 
word-pictures before our eyes. The coconut trees 
stand out "like blackened spokes and bore no fruit, 
nothing, just some dead, dry leaves, fan-shaped, 
like broken umbrellas.” Baumgartner's face blazes 
"like an over-ripe tomato in the sun on which warts 
gathered like flies" and his legs look like "pieces of 
wood flung down.” A sound emerges from his open 
mouth "like a train emerging from a tunnel.” The 
only problem is Anita Desai's frequent use of Ger¬ 
man words and expressions which are quite natural 
for her characters with a German background but 
become stumbling blocks in the way of most Indian 
readers. She would have done well to give either 
English equivalents within the text or at the end of 
the novel in an Appendix. The success of a novel 
depends on its complete readability and though 
Baumgartner's Bombay might not fulfil this require¬ 
ment completely because of its German words and 
expressions, it is one of the finest portrayals of the 
Trishnnku-Vikc modem man and his perennial quest 
for identity in a fast-changing world where various 
identities clash, merge and are obliterated. 
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Books and the National Movement in India 

A Study of Bankim Chandra Chalterjee's Anand Math and 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar's Indian War of Independence 

L.S. Ramaiah* 


Introduction 

Information is the source of knowledge and 
wisdtMn. Generation of information and communi¬ 
cation of information keep the social fabric active 
and vibrant. It is an essential resource for the socio¬ 
economic and p>oIitical development of any coun¬ 
try. Information is power. It made and unmade 
empires. 

In every country there is an information chain 
which is called the golden chain. It consists of pt>cts, 
writers, scientists, printers, publishers, booksellers, 
libraries, information centres, librarians, informa¬ 
tion scientists, readers and literates. They constitute 
the intellectual fulcrum of a country. Every link in 
this information chain is equally important. The 
quantum and quality of the chain ultimately deter¬ 
mine whether a country is developed or underde¬ 
veloped, powerful or weak. 

Books and their Impact 

In the Middle Ages, most of the books wore 
pen-written. Books were chained and they were 
scarcely available for the general public. The inven¬ 
tion of movable type by Johann Gutenberg in 1453 
and the subsequent spread of printing revolutioni¬ 
sed the information ecology. It brought many 
changes throughout Europe. Printing and publish¬ 
ing made it possible for the widespread of educa¬ 
tion and easy access to information. The growth of 
scientific and technological education led to the 
invention of Spinning Jenny, Steam Engine etc. 
which finally to the Industrial Revolution. On 
the basis of superior informational infrastructure 
and scientific and technological growth, Great Brit¬ 
ain established an empire on which the sun never 
set for a few centuries. 

Since the 16th century, books have become a 
powerful medium of communication. The influence 
of books as carriers of ideas and as torch-bearcrs of 


*Unix>ersity Librarian, Ramesh Mohan Libraty, 
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democratic values grew decade after decade into a 
mighty wave. They started moving the minds of 
man into social action. Jean Jacques Rosseau's The 
Social Contract, Diderots French Encyclopaedia were 
the fuel for the French Revolution. The pamphlets 
of Thomas Paine helped the American Revolution. 
Mazzini's The Duties of Man and Karl Marx's Das 
Kapital were instrumental in the upheavals in Italy 
and Russia in 1858 and 1917 respectively. Hadn't 
the above books been written, the world would 
have bevn different from what it is today. 

The British Rule in India 

In the first quarter of the 18th century after the 
death of the Mughul Emperor, Aurangzeb in 1707, 
the central power of India declined and India was 
balkanized into various kingdoms. The country was 
at crossroads. There was widespread inertia. 
People were inactive and unparticipative in events. 
Robert Clive, in his correspondence to home, stated 
that vast masses assembled on the roadsides to 
Plasscy, but if each one of them had thrown even a 
stone, the British army which won the battle of 
Plasscy, would have been vanquished. Such was 
the state of affairs at the beginning of the rise of the 
British power in India. The British, soon after the 
battle of Plassey, within a span of 50 years, estab¬ 
lished their suzerainty over the entire India. The 
predatory policy of the East India Company and the 
subsequent exploitation economically ruined the 
country. 

English Education 

In spite of political-convulsions and economic 
retrogression, the first century of the British rule in 
India was remarkable because of the introduction of 
English education in 1830 by the famous 
Macaulay's Minute. Through this channel came d\e 
liberal ideas of the West which stirred the people 
and roused them from the slumber of ages. There 
was a remarkable outburst Of intellectual activity in 
India. This affected at first only a small group of 
persons but gradually the ideas spread even to the 
masses. 
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Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy, a remarkable personal¬ 
ity, was the pioneer of the new spirit of the modem 
India, He was a staunch advocate of English educa¬ 
tion. He was a forceful writer both in Bengali and in 
English. He carried a crusade against several super¬ 
stitions and social abuses and founded institutions 
for social change. His political ideas were also no 
less radical than his social ideas. He was an ardent 
lover of freedom. An indirect result of his cam¬ 
paigns, both social and political, gave impetus to 
the development of Bengali Prose literature and 
Bengali journalism. Indian nationalism thus had its 
roots in his writings and the contemporary Indian 
literature. 

Indian Vemaciilar Literature and Censorship 

Printing press was introduced into India by the 
European missionaries. Literature in Indian lan¬ 
guages gradually increased over decades. The Brit¬ 
ish, in the colonial context, as all bad rulers and 
despots, considered the progress of knowledge 
among the Indian masses as an object of terror, 
since it was fatal to them and their designs. After 
the Mutiny of 1857, the British had ruthlessly 
curbed the progressive ideas of Indians. The Press 
and Registration Act of 1867 was enacted. Censor 
and ban on publications with progressive ideas in¬ 
creased. Gerald N. Barrier in his book. Banned Con¬ 
troversial Literature and Political Control in British 
India, 1907-1947 gave an exhaustive list of titles that 
were banned. This list covers only from 1907 but not 
from 1867. Even a cursory look at this list of banned 
literature reveals how ruthless the British were to 
retain their hold on India. 

The growth of nationalism, the spread of free¬ 
dom movement and the final exit of the British from 
India are a known story to all of us. For the turn of 
events, political and social awakening of the people 
in India, a galaxy of leaders from Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, Surindra Nath Beherjee and Dadabhai Naoroji 
to Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and M.N. 
Roy fought the British guns with their pens. At this 
point a line from the writings of Kaloji Naraya- 
narao, a modem Telugu poet is worth-quoting: 

Akshara rupam dalchina okka sira chukka laksha 
medhallanu kadhilisthundi (Every drop of ink 
which takes the shape of letters stirs up lakhs of 
minds). 

Whether books are kept in libraries or not, their 
importance depends upon the informa Hon that they 
contain. It is not only that men make books but also 


books make men. The very purpose of books is to 
diffuse knowledge and to make private knowledge 
public. Libraries are only an institutionalised form 
for that purpose. 

The Works Selected for the present Study 

India is proud of its nationalistic and patriotic 
literature. Out of the total literature that appeared 
from 1857 to 1947, Bankim Chandra Chaterjee's 
Anand Math and Vinayak Damodar Savarkaris The 
Indian War of Independence, 1857 are selected for dis¬ 
cussion in this paper because of their impact on 
people and events. 

(i) Anand Math 

Anand Math was published in the last quarter of 
the 19th century and The Indian War of Independence 
1857 appeared in the first decade of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. They appeared at a crucial period of our coun¬ 
try's history. 

Anand Math is apolitical novel written in Ben¬ 
gali. It was first published in Bangadarshan and later 
appeared as book in 1882. It was translated into 
English four times by different translators. They 
are: 

i) The Abbey of Bliss : Anand Math, tr. by Nares 
Chandra Sengupta. Calcutta: Padmini Mohan 
Neogi, 1907, xii, 201. (vii) p; 19 cms. 

H) Anand Math, tr. by Sree Aurobindo and Sree 
Barindra Kumar Ghosh; foreward by Girija Shankar 
Roy Choudhuri. Calcutta: Basumati Sahitya Man- 
dir, n.d.xii, 194 (viii) p. 2 plates; 18 cn\s. 

(Aurobindo started English translation of An¬ 
and Math in the Karmayogin from August 14,1909 
and he completed up to 15 th Chapter of Part 1 of the 
book; his brother Barindra Kumar Ghosh com¬ 
pleted the text.) 

iii) Anand Math, tr. by Sunrendra Mohan Ch- 
oudhuri, Calcutta: Brindaban Dhar & Sons, 1947. 

iv) Dawn Over India, tr. and adapted by Basanta 
Kumar Roy. New York: Devin Adair, 1941., 230 p.; 
22 cms. 

The different versions of translations of the 
book over a period of 40 years show its relevance 
and the reception accorded to it the Indian pub¬ 
lic. Anand Math derived much of its background 
material from the Sannyasi revolt that occurred in 
North Bengal in 1772. Its dominating note is patriot¬ 
ism and revolt. It was directed against the British 
which were looked upon as the arch enemy of our 
country. 
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Dipti Kumar Biswas in his book Sociology of 
Major Bengali Nov^s said that 'Bankim Chandra's 
Anand Math, was the first expression of the patriotic 
sentiment p. 30). It created a landmark in the his¬ 
tory of Freedom Movement (p. 225). Sukumar Sen 
in his book History of Bengali Literature said that "it 
{Anand Math) gave tremendous impetus to the vari¬ 
ous patriotic and natiortal activities culminating in 
the terrorist movement initiated in Bengal in the 
first decade of the twentieth century (p. 236). 

Sri Aurobindo, while writing his revolutionary 
pamphlet, Bhabani Mandir in 1905 had laboured un¬ 
der the direct influence of Anand Math. The Rowlett 
Committee report said that, "it will be remembered 
that the pamphlet Bhabani Mandir has set out the 
aims and objectives of the revolutionaries. It was re¬ 
markable in more ways than one... The central idea 
as to a given religious order is taken from the well- 
known novel Anand Math of Bankim Chandra." 

The novel contained Bankim's immortal song 
Vande Mataram. 

“VandeMataram 

Sujalam Suphalam Malayajasitalam 

Sasyasyamalam Mataram 


Rabindranath Tagore said that "during the 
days of the partition of Bengal, it was but too patent 
to the Government that the national mantra 'Vande 
Mataram' was the most powerful of forces behind 
the awakening of the nation. They, therefore, 
banned the cry". Jawaharlal Nehru said that "Vande 
Mataram is obviously and indisputably the premier 
national song of India, with great historical tradi¬ 
tion and intimately connected with our struggle for 
freedom". 

Hie song reverberated throughout India from 
1905 onwards. DevuIapaUi Venkateshwara Rao, a 
Telugu comrade, in his book, Telangana Prajala 
Sayudha Parata Charitra (1946-1957) Part I, described 
at length the impact of this song on the Indian poli¬ 
tics and its use in their fight against the Nizam as 
late as 1936-1940. Martyrs from generation to gen¬ 
eration faced the gallows with the radiance of Vande 
Mataram on their lips. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee through his works 
was able to create a nation. His song Vande Mataram 
still has political potential. 

(ii) The Indian War of Independence 

The Indian War of Independence was originally 


written in Marathi by Vinayak Damodar Sai 
in April 1908. It went through thrilling ‘ 

before it was printed. Savarkar himself said 
wrote the book to inspire pec^le with a Inii 
desire to rise again and wage a second and a 
cessful war to liberate India from the Briti^ 

The book deals with the events of 1857. No pi 
Maharashtra dared to print the volume. The 
police carried a num^r of simultaneous 
raids on the printing presses in Maharashtra io <SI0§*' 
fiscate the manuscript. 





The manuscript was finally smuggled to 
Savarkaris friends tried to get the Maratl 
of the book printed in Germany where 
skrit literature used to be published in tl 
script But the scheme was later,given uj 
Nagari type cast in Germany was not foun< 
Thereupon it was resolved to publish at 
English translation of the work. The Mad 
sionof TTie/wdifln War of Independence was' 
into English by W.V. Phadke under the suj 
of V.V.S. Aiyer. Efforts were made by the Abhi hta 
Bharat group to get it published in London. TM 
Scotland Yard detectives made a hot pursuit I 
seize it. They described the book as revolutionar) 
explosive and seditious. The British and India 
Governments had hurriedly proscribed the boo 
which they admitted was not yet published. 77 
Indian War of Independence was the first book in B 
history of world literature which was banr^ eve 
without seeing a copy of it by the censors. 



The book appeared in 10 editions and was pu 
lished in almost all Indian languages. Informati( 
on the various editions is as follows: j 

First published in England 1$ 

Second edition (Published in Holland IS 
with the efforts of Madam Cama) 

Third edition (published in USA 3‘ 

with the efforts of Lala Hardayal) 

Fourth edition (published from Lahore) T 
Fifth edition (published in Japan 1 

with the efforts of Ras Behari Bose) 

Sixth edition (published from Bombay) 1 
Seventh edition (published from Poona) 1 
Eighth edition (no information) 

Ninth edition (published from 

New Delhi) 1 

Tenth edition (published by Rajdhani 
Granthagar, New Delhi) 

The various editions of the book over the la 
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^ears and its publication in different Indian lan- 
|;uages show the popularity of the btx^k. It had in¬ 
spired the founders of the Ghadr Party and Nctaji 
5ubhas Chandra Bose. Dhananjay Kecr in his biog¬ 
raphy of V.D. Savarkar said : 

"Echoes and effects of the great work were 
visible in 1914. It inspired the Second War of 
Indian Indejondence in 1914. Leaders of the 
Ghadr Party who published the book and 
spread the message raised the Kamagatamaru 
rebellion. They had read the book with a reli¬ 
gious zeal and had drawn undying inspiration 
^ from the work. Bhagat Singh and his colleagues 
brought out an underground edition in 1928 to 
feed the flames of revolution and finance their 
party. They regarded the great book as the Geeto 
of revolutionaries". 

K.F. Nariman wrote in 1943 in Free Hindustan 
that Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose had "the 
:ca of the I.N.A. and particularly the Rani of Jhansi 
«»^giment...from Veer Savarkar*s proscribed publi¬ 
cation on the great 1857 Revolution and Mutiny. 

■; Nyapathi Subha Rao, the editor of Gosthi wrote 
In 1946: "The British Raj in India has treated Savar- 
fcar's book as most dangerous for their existence 
j^rc. So it has been banned. But it has been read hy 
jmiflions of our countrymen". 

People were travelling during the Freedom 
^niggle, 60 to 80 miles to read this book stealthily, 
The demand for its copies was so great that they 
used to be sold and resold, in cases, for such fabu¬ 
lous price as 300 rupees each. Thousands of the 
arrested revolutionaries were found in pc^ession 
erf them. The book was animatedly read by Indian 
revolutionaries and patriots. 

Both Anand Math and The Indian War of Inde¬ 
pendence, whether one agrees or not with their ideol- 
o^, were widely read in spite of their non-availa- 
bfHty in libraries because of the ban. Tbey created a 
political awakening which was later deftly used by 
Mahatma Gandhi for his non-violent mass struggle 
against the British. 

Conclusion 

; i) Gutenberg's invention of movable type and 
r Caxlon's printing provided the book medium for 
the transfer of information and new ideas faster and 
conveniently from one comer to the other in the 
world; 

ii) Books enabled the spread of education to be 
within the reach of all sections of society. This laid 

\ 

/l24 


the foundations for the democratic instituttons; 

iii) Books became the vehicles of social and po¬ 
litical change. The works of Rousseau, Voltaire ai\d 
Karl Marx changed the course of histoty and desti¬ 
nies of countries; 

iv) The very purpe^ of the books, whether they 
are kept in libraries or not, is diffusiem of knowl¬ 
edge and culture for the sustenance and furtherance 
of mankind; 

v) The publication of books and their use in the 
libraries of a country is a symbol of a country's 
prosperity and dvilizatton; and 

vi) Writers are the uncrowned kings of the soci¬ 
ety. Their erwtivity in the form of print, film, video 
or audio, is collected in libraries which are informa¬ 
tion intermediaries or information gatekeepers to 
serve the reading public better. 
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The Book That Is My Constant Companion 

K.G. Meenakshi*^ 


As one with very close association with the field 
of education, both as a teacher and an administra¬ 
tor, my field of interest reflected in my choice of 
reading has always been education. One of the 
books that have given me enough to think about in . 
my search for innovative ideas that could help reju¬ 
venate our education system is that wonderful book 
Schools That Work by George H. Wood. This book 
has been my constant companion whom I turn to 
when I fall into a mood of despair looking at the 
sorry state of affairs in the field of education — 
especially at the school level. What has appealed to 
me about this book is the lucid manner in which the 
author has projected the image of those select 
schools which, according to him, work towards the 
goal of meaningful education. As you move along 
with his captivating description of those special 
schools you can easily s^nse the force of conviction, 
the author has, in the possibility of establishing 
more and more of such schools that have a vision 
stretching beyond the four walls of the classroom. 

I am sure those few who are interested in gener¬ 
ating a dynamic, vibrant and learner — centred 
education system, would find this book absorbing. 
The reader is taken through Hubbard Woods Ele¬ 
mentary School, Central Park East Secondary 
School, Fratncy Street Elementary School, Thayer 
Junior/Senior Higher Secondar ^hool, Chauncey 
Elementary School and Amesville Elementary 
School, which the moment you step in, make you 
feel that they are schools with a difference. They do 
not fall into a straight jacket pattern of conventional 
schools. Even at the beginning the author warns 
you that you are in for surprises and unorthodox 
systems that might throw you off your balance by 
the ^eer vitality of their informality. These are 
schools to do Ihingsand not places to sit and watch. 

It is indeed a delightful journey that takes you 
round the country, taking you to see the schools 
that work. You meet in the course of your journey 
teachers with a remarkable sense of commitment 
who are engaged in education — for the basics of 
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"'democratic citizenship". The author makes a 
tirical remark about the reform movement ^ 
America) by referring to the "legislated excellence" 
movement, which he says should make attainmei^ 
of excellence still more difficult. 

What makes the book interesting to 
readers is its relevance to the educational scenai^ 
in the cotmtry where those at the helm of affairs 
to regulate education by introducing mandata^ 
specifications for every aspect of it including eux- 
riculum. Decrying the concept of legislated exed^ 
fence, he says, it amounts to mere quantitafivejpa 
creases — "more and more of school time, more m 
core subjects and more of testing." This sounds very 
familiar to us. 

We derive consolation from the fact that the 
picture drawn by the author about school education 
in general in U.S. does not seem to be in any way 
better than ours — in both teaching and testing are 
geared to textbooks. 

But the author has found an oasis of excellent 
educational activities in the wilderness of average 
mediocre education — the schools that work. Do 
we have such an oasis in our country to give us 
hope for a better future? 

The author's pithy statement "Everyone is ex¬ 
pected to do the same thing at the same time in the 
same way" brings out the curse of our system — 
undue emphasis on uniformity. 

Having given a graphic account of the state of 
affairs in school education he asks hinwelf "why do 
we rush to impose uniform solutions to ununiform 
school houses? Why do we take away from 
dents some of the most exciting school experience 
they will have and sp>end millions on testing pro¬ 
grammes that will do little to improve public educa¬ 
tion?" This brings out his genuine concern for recre¬ 
ating classrooms that make learning alive. You are 
in total agreement with him when he says that 
'education for democratic citizenship is most at risk 
in our school'. Though the author's reference is to 
schools in America it reflects the state of affairs in 
our country as well. 
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llie mcxxl of despair gives place to a sense of 
uphoria as yoa are taken down on a tour to those 
chools that w^k. You meet teachers from whonv 
^ou can learn pow to make schools good. 

What struck me most was the fact that the 
schools the author has chosen as a role model, are 
rom differ^t sociological and economic environ- 
Tient — ritfal south eastern Ohio in the Appala- 
zhiaai mountain foot hills with its poverty hidden in 
its Keniepeauty, New York City's Harlem Centre' 
of i>Iack ^Iture. New Hampshire that does not 
Vpeiid n^ch on education, the suburb of Winnetka 
opChicago where high income and gun cul- 
ttfi^co|^st, and so on. Yet they have one thing in 
co^nini^. As the author puts it, "they hold in their 
n^sti national treasure, the keys to our future as a 
ch^oci?atic republic — schools that are for democ- 

./^"What have these schools done to be labelled by 
Ihe audior as successful schools? 

The suspense is broken once you step into joette 
Weber's second grade classroom in Chauncey, 
Ohio. The pumpkin project is on. You see students 
^ gathered round an orange mass sitting on a scale — 
j measurements are recorded and observations rnade 
r starting with the pumpkin, through a session of 
questions — the kids encouraged to stretch their 
knowledge beyond the object, go to discuss soil 

I 'nutrients and finally the universal law of life. "Eve¬ 
rything gets born, grows, dies and just rotlens 
away. Even us, 1 think" says Shawna, a soft spoken 
/ child who has been keenly observing the experi¬ 
ment. 

Marcia Burchby is a resourceful teacher and her 
/first graders greet you with a feast for the eyes. 

^ There is a display of what the children have pro- 
J duced. You cannot miss the display for the kids will 
see to it that you don't miss their handiwork. No 
one could miss the underlying note that those kids 
are the masters of what they do. Says Marcia "I 
: want these to begin to leam how to choose what 
thay read or write, to work together and to have 
/ some control over their lives". Indeed they are col- 
i: laborators in the learning process. 

'}'■ Bill Elasky's sixth graders in Amseville call 
themselves "Water Chemists". They are engaged in 
a study of their area, streams and creeks. Water 
testing is their project. How does a project usually 
start? It IS always an answer to a simple question 
Bill Elasky has asked them — "What would you 
guys like to study?" To use the author's expressive 


language, this has e>qp]oded into a project that cov¬ 
ers all of sixth grade curriculum. It speaks volumes 
of the initiative and drive of the teacher and absorb¬ 
ing interest of the children, whidx have made the 
project a serious affair — testing water quality in 
the area. What is more, the group is now the most 
reliable source of information on water quality. 

The author lakes us to Winnetka School district 
to see Hubbard Woods Elementary School woricing 
under the dynamic Principal Dick Streedain. To the 
traditional school teacher and students who walk in 
and walk out as the bell sounds, it would look odd 
to see Mr. Dick walking into the school at 7.15 well 
before the official starting of the school at 9 a.m. 
Vety soon the 'early birds' begin to arrive. A variety 
of activities await those kids who are interested. 
The brain storming session arranged among the 
teachers helps to find solufions to their problems 
and set priorities. The author pays tribute to the 
school by describing it as the type of community 
that makes democracy possible. The school is in¬ 
deed a community of learners. 

It is interesting to note that these schools do not 
fall into a blueprint variety. If you are looking for an 
organized school with a rigid curriculum which has 
to be completed within a time frame with the stu¬ 
dents made to sit facing the teacher as passive lis¬ 
teners, then these 'Schools that work' are the dis¬ 
senters, or perhaps, the rebels, for they don't be¬ 
lieve in being organised and disciplined as conven¬ 
tional schools are. They are quite disorganized with 
a curriculum design^ by the learners. What is 
tested is not the quantum of matter learnt but the 
interest and love for learning. These schools are the 
odd-men-out in an environment that calls for high 
grades, standardised curriculum and quantum test¬ 
ing. These schools often have to face pressure from 
parents who want their children to do well in high 
schools and then in colleges 'leading to high-status 
profession' as the author puts it. Here I am re¬ 
minded of our parents who expect the schools to 
equip their children to join the race for professional 
growth. 

It is an exhilarating experience to go through 
the educational programmes of Central Park East 
Secondary School (CPESS). A group of students is 
engaged in a project on nutrition. Even at this age, 
(sixth grade) they are encouraged to observe, re¬ 
search and make findings. Their work includes 
measuring and calculating calories in various foods 
and researching the differences in eating habits over 
generations. When the author takes you to CT’ESS 
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you feel as though you are entering a new world. 
The science wing bubbles with students' experi- 
nients. There are models and charts and books. Yet 
another team of students is tackling a difficult prob¬ 
lem in Maths. We are struck with wonder when we 
see the students trying to construct their own in¬ 
struments for measuring the movements of stars 
and planets. 

We generally nurture a feeling that innovative 
exp)eriments in education cannot and will not suc¬ 
ceed in schools in which the students are drawn 
from poor families. But 75% of CPESS students are 
from poor families. They also come from various 
ethnic groups which are not usually successful in 
New York school system and yet the author says 
that the CPESS students are successful in these stan¬ 
dardized tests. Dropouts are practically nil. When 
you follow the kids through the day, you see excite¬ 
ment in their eyes as they prepare a video or build 
instruments for measuring. Can you imagine a 
school where students are seldom seen reading 
textbooks but are busy working in groups and en- 
gaging themselves in a variety of tasks! 

To our question what makes this possible, the 
author's answer is that two things make this pos¬ 
sible — one, the sense of community the kids share, 
and the other, a narrowed yet richer curriculum. 
Curriculum development in CPESS is thematic in 
refreshing contrast to our traditional way of design¬ 
ing a curriculum of facts and figures. While the 
students of social sciences of our schools are 
weighed down by endless names and dates and 
events to be put to memory, in CPESS the seventh 
graders concentrate on contemporary political his¬ 
tory with emphasis on history of the Unites States 
and take up peopling of America when they move 
on to eighth grade. Then they take up study of 
comparative system of law and Government You 
don't find them struggling with names and dates to 
be memorised and reproduced. 

An introduction to Thayer School takes you to a 
relaxed atmosphere “where the students", as the 
author puts it, “are not lugged around sets of books, 
racing from room to room". This is in sharp contrast 
to ordinary schools (wherever they might be), 
where the students are put through a rigid daily 
schedule. The author has a dig at those who use 
school for manufacturing passive crowds taking 
orders and following a preset agenda as he puts it. 

What makes these special schools a category by 
themselves is that their classrooms arc more a com¬ 
munity than a mere collection of students. At Frat- 


ney, specific time is set aside for a discussion of the 
problems the kids have and in the course of finding 
a solution rules are made and decisions taken. This 
gives the students participatory role in class man¬ 
agement. 

When you enter David Smith's classroom in 
CPESS you are struck by the spirit of community 
that is the hallmark of these schools. In this demo¬ 
cratic atmosphere the kids are trained, as the author 
puts it, to care for others and learn to give prece¬ 
dence to common good over what is good for the 
individual. When you read this you are left with a 
feeling of sadness that it is this spirit that is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in our education at all levels 
right from primary to college. It is highly significant 
that in these special schools even the five to eight 
year olds are encouraged to get together to discuss 
their problems and take up the responsibility for 
taking decisions. The author refers to one such case 
in the primary forum at Chauncey Elementary 
School which makes very interesting reading: 

The matter under discussion raised by the kids 
themselves is how to stop kids being pushed on the 
slide. The children in all seriousness discuss ways 
and means to stop this— suggestions are made and 
discussed — can those who indulge in pushing the 
kids be made to stand against the wall? or, shall we 
take away their recess? — the kids think of various 
alternatives. Finally, they arrive at the conclusion 
that it is the absence of adults on the scene that leads 
to such cases of pushing. The most delightful thing 
about the episode is that the kids finally decide to 
stop playing until they could stop this on the slide. 
This give us an insight into the philosophical foun¬ 
dations of these schools — schools that strive to in- 
culca te in the young minds a sense of responsibility, 
a sense of togetherness, and a spirit of community. 

What has Melani Zwalinski got to say about the 
community spirit built at Thayer? “In addition to 
the push to get kids think well, we have got to really 
concentrate on the social, emotional aspects of these 
kids as well to prepare them to go into a world that 
docs seem pretty lonely and unkind and cold" says 
she. An exposure to these schools makes you think 
of the need to create the proper climate for real 
learning to take place. The schools chosen by Wood 
as the ones that really work, give top priority to 
creating the climate in which alone all the achieve¬ 
ments become possible. Though the term 'climate' 
may defy definition, you really get a feel of it when 
you see Dennis and a group of teachers at Thayer 
greet every student "the moment he/she walks into 
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the room”. A wave of thrill runs in you as the 
author takes you round the classrooms. As against 
the 'emotionally flat classroom', to use authors de¬ 
scription of the conventional classrooms, the class¬ 
rooms in these schools are places of active learning 
and doing real things. 


that you are nearing rtie eiwi of a very exciting 
journey that has taken you round those schools, 
which as the author says, really work, and where 
you have met people who make it woik. You have 
also met students — right from first graders who 
are members of a community of leamm. 


Bill Elasky and his sixth graders are out in the 
wooded Appalachian valley in search of the place 
where there is supposed to be some strange looking 
water. This is their outdoor classroom. Let us fol¬ 
low them and see how Bill makes the best use of the 
journey to the creek. The students learn about forest 
life, new growth, insects, plant variety etc. It is the 
most exciting class in Bio-sciences. The students 
finally locate the spot, collect water samples, make 
notes on the surrounding area. Back in school they 
are busy performing tests, labelling samples and 
storing them. 'This is great, it is being like a scien¬ 
tist", says one of the boys. Anyone present there 
cannot but share their joy of learning. You are in 
total agreement with the author when he says that 
the physical environment in the class sets the stage 
for everything that goes on in the name of teaching 
and learning. As the author puts it, in classrooms 
with desks arranged in straight lines, the teaching 
methodology is bound to be lecture, dictation and 
recitation. This will not and cannot foster a real 
learning process. 

The author hastens to add that teachers in¬ 
volved in such experimental activities face the 
problem of fitting their learning projects into the 
standardised mandated forms prescribed by the 
authorities. But a resourceful teacher like Bill Basky 
can devise ways to 'shcx? horn' (to quote the author) 
his system into the mandated pattern. 

What goes on in our schools today is an artifi¬ 
cial programme finely tuned to the parameters of an 
outdated testing system, whereas the classrooms in 
Thayer or CPESS are places where what is pro¬ 
duced by the student is meaningful and are de¬ 
signed with a "real audience". A tradition bound 
teacher will be tempted to raise the question of 
discipline in an environment which is activity ori¬ 
ented . But to Bill Elasky it is not a problem at all. He 
is not bothered by the noise the kids make in the 
class for he knows that noise is inevitable when the 
students are engaged in a hands-on experience ses¬ 
sion and group work involving a lot of interaction. 
But this noise, he says, means something to the 
students who are "excited about getting their ideas 
across". 

As you reach the end of the book you feel sad 


To the pessimist who would look at those 
schools as impossible ideals, the author's answer is 
"If people can go so far as to change the worid th^ 
is no reason why we cannot change the schools". 

Often, I sit ruminating over the state of affairs in 
our educational institutions which makes us won¬ 
der where we are heading towards. I am sure some¬ 
where in some comers of our country there is Bill 
Elasky, a Joette Weber, a Dick Streedain engaged in 
innovative meaningful educational activities that 
would help our children to grow as democratic 
citizens. But the country needs more and more 
teachers of this calibre. How do we train our teach¬ 
ers ? George H. Wood has given us a treasure house 
and I don't think you need anything more to inspire 
all those who have the spark in them that only 
needs to be ignited. 

1 recommend this book to those who are inter¬ 
ested in giving our education system a new focus. 
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The Novel of Novels 

Rushdie's "Midnight's Children" 

K. Venkata Reddy^ 


It is quite heartening to note that Salman 
Rushdie^ the world-famous novelist living under an 
Iranian death-threat, accused of blasphemy against 
Islam on account of his recent novel, Satanic Verses, 
has won the "Booker of Bookers" award, marking 
the 25th anniversary of Britain's most prestigious 
literary prize {Tke Hindu, Sept 22,1993). This is the 
greatest compliment paid to him as a writer. 
Rushdie got this most covetous award on the basis 
of his 1981 novel. Midnight's Children, which was 
adjudged "the best of the books that have won the 
annual Booker prize since 1968." To his own sur¬ 
prise, Rushdie has been picked from a list of Booker 
winners including such stalwarts as Kingsley Amis, 
Iris Murdoch, William Golding and Nadine 
Gordimer. 

But, those who have fully grasped the extraor¬ 
dinary scale and fertility of Midnight's Children — 
its span of styles from free buoyant fantasy to mur¬ 
derous social invective, its mixture of radical aes¬ 
thetic experiment and political courage, its power 
of illuminating the English language with the meta¬ 
phors, myths and sheer loquacities of Indian writ¬ 
ing — are not surprised over the kind of distinction 
that has been bestowed on it. What makes the novel 
so extraordinarily important and so vertiginously 
exciting a reading experience is "the way it takes in 
not just the whole applecart of India and the prob¬ 
lem of being a novel about India, but the business of 
being a novel at alT' (Valentine Cunningham in 
TLS). What is more, it burgeons with life, exuber¬ 
ance and fantasy. It has the sar^" Tcct on the eyes 
and ears of the reader as a magnificent circus per¬ 
formance — a scene that is filled with colour, zest, 
daredevilry and loud bravado. Small wonder, 
therefore, if Midnight's Children was unanimously 
received both in India and abroad with an over- 
whelnrung and breathless mood of acclaim and a 
spontaneous overflow of enthusiasm. 

Rushdie himself has corraborated this view, 
when in an interview he was asked to explain the 
extraordii\ary success of Midnight's Children. He 
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said that the appeal for the Western readers lay in 
the adventurous, the exotic, the comic, the unex¬ 
pected and the strange. So, for the West, especially 
Britain and the United States, it is not only the 
colourful fictional world of Midnight's Children, but, 
to a high degree, the exoticist image of India itself 
that accounts for the literary quality and sensational 
success of the novel. 

Few novels in recent years have unleashed so 
much praise and criticism as Rushdie's Midnight's 
Children did when it won the 1981 Booker McCon- 
nel Award. According to the New York Times, the 
novel "sounds like a continent finding its voice." 
The New York Review of Books hailed it as "an ex¬ 
traordinary novel" that incorporates "the stupen¬ 
dous Indian past with its pantheon, its epics, and its 
wealth of folklore and fairy tales, while at the same 
time playing a role in the tumultous Indian pres¬ 
ent." 

Midnight's Children marks quite a radical depar¬ 
ture from what has been written by Indian novelists 
in English to date. With the exception of writers like 
G.V. Desani, Raja Rao and Sudhin Ghose, Indian 
writing in English has not been overly concerned 
with experimentation. Midnight's Children differs 
from this earlier fiction in that most of the usual 
ground rules associated with the older form of fic¬ 
tion are broken. The unities of time and place and 
character are, at best unstable. The narrative fluctu¬ 
ates uncertainly between first and third person. 
What is more, ordinary notions of fictional realism 
are subverted, natural law becomes unnatural or 
supernatural even though the novel is not in any 
straightforward sense religious or metaphysical. 
The novel is full of cryptic clues, archaic utterances, 
and seems always on the point of offering some 
important explanation and of arriving at some goal 
or conclusion. But what this conclusion is we can 
never be quite sure. It is a novel of signs and ges¬ 
tures and sleight-of-hand, narrated with a passion 
for narrating rather than for clarifying meaning. 

In writing Midnight's Children, the novelist's 
avowed purpose is "to relate private lives to public 
events and to explore the limits of individuality in a 
country as big, as populous and culturally vari- 
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egated as India." Shame does the same thing for 
Pakistan, to some extent. Rushdie is "centrally in¬ 
volved" with "aspects of the most crucial critical/ 
theoretical debates of his day." He is deeply con¬ 
cerned with the politics of the Indian subcontinent, 
and his commitment and sense of urgency are really 
remarkable. He presents realities of public history 
influencing, and getting influenced by, individu¬ 
als's actions and aspirations, with exceptional hon¬ 
esty. 

Midnight's Children is Rushdie's interpretation 
of a period of about seventy years in India's modem 
history dealing with the events leading to the parti¬ 
tion and beyond. It encapsulates the experiences of 
three generalicms of the Sinai family, living in 
Srinagar, Amritsar and Agra and then in Bombay, 
and, finally, migrating to Karachi. Saleem Sinai, the 
narrator engaged in the actual writing of the story, 
works at a pickle factory by day and records his 
experiences by night, hoping that "one day, per¬ 
haps, the world may taste the pickles of history." 

The novel has an epic sweep extending in time 
and space, covering some six decades, and the en¬ 
tire Indian subcontinent and its history. Though the 
narrative chronologically covers over a period of 
sixty three years (from the spring of 1915 to 1978) it 
effectively begins in the midnight of August 15, 
1947 and ends again on the midnight of August 15, 
1978. Thus, Time is cyclical and regenerative. It 
ends where it begins. The temporal world is hoisted 
with a momentous uigency and resolved in an 
open-ending manner. 

Like Grimus, Midnight's Children is tripartite in 
structure, presenting a cross-section of humanity, of 
Indians, Muslims, Anglo-Indians. Book one covers 
the time from Jallianwallah Bagh upto Saleem's 
birth on August 15,1947; Book Two up to the end of 
the Indo-Pakistan war in September 1963; and Book 
Three up to the eii'i of Emergency in March 1977. 
Rushdie succeeds in presenting the past and the 
present of Saleem in alternating bits of narration in 
a captivating manner. We find in the novel virtually 
all of the t\/entieth century Indian history — the 
Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Quit India movement, 
Cabinet Mission, freedom movement, Muslim 
League and its role, riots and bloodshed subsequent 
to the Independence, Rve Year Plans, reorganisa¬ 
tion of Indian states and language riots, Chinese 
aggression, the theft of the sacr^ relic from the 
Hazratbal mosque, Pakistan war, liberation of 
Bangladesh, the Emergency and various other his¬ 


torically important events. Th»e are also typically 
Indian divisions and dissents, chaos and disillu¬ 
sion, communal tensions, religious fanaticism be¬ 
sides traditional values and modernizing rfforts. 
All these are "preserved" in the novel to ev<^e the 
truth of India and make the novel, in Maria Couto's 
words, "an extraordinary saga of epic dimensions 
and resonances." 

In Midnight's Children, the 'Children' stand for 
humanity in the essentialist sense of the word. They 
are exposed to strong political (and other) forces 
which strip them of their illusions, alienate them 
from others and from themselves for a short time 
and finally exterminate them. Saleem Sinai, the 
symbol of the human spirit, retires to the privacy of 
a retired life. Politics now leaves him alone because, 
like the olhers, he acquiesces to its demands. His in¬ 
dividuality has been eliminated and the moral cour¬ 
age which is imperative for opposing tyrannical 
government is no longer there. 

Midnight's Children is alternately classified and 
characterized as "a picaresque novel," "a very 
modernist mixture of naturalist background and 
surrealist foreground," "an eminently political 
novel between myth, irony, magic and the flair of an 
oriental fairy-tale," "a political elegy on disap¬ 
pointed hopes/' and as "a continuation of Indian 
oral traditions combined with a superb handling of 
the Western novel genre." It has been observed and 
praised that Rushdie does not present a cynical 
image of India as V.S. Naipaul has done with his 
two novels — An Area of Darkness (1964) and India : 
A Wounded Civilization (1977). Instead, Salman 
Rushdie is said to present, almost immerse the 
reader in a throbbing, pulsating, warm-blooded, 
colourful world. 

The ingredients of the "European" novel — re¬ 
alism, satire, structural unity, fantasy, prophecy, 
pattmi and rhythm can all be traced in Midnight's 
Children, but they are colourfully overgrown or, as 
it were, interwoven into the pattern of a magic 
carpet, by the pungent spices of the Indian cuisine: 
analogy, repetition of the same ambiguity. Hie re¬ 
sult as a novel that is at the same time a carefully 
constructed allegory for artistic creation, "chut- 
neyfication," selection, preservation and spicing of 
reality, and a magic tale of 1(X)1 children, 1(X)1 epi¬ 
sodes, anecdotes, 1001 adventures, told by Saleem, 
the protagonist, who is man, demon and demi-god 
in one, a male Scheherazade, "an Indian Tin-drum¬ 
mer straight out of the Ramayanu ". 
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A Reading of Donald Davie's "The Shires" 

Mithilesh Ktixnar Pandey* 


The Collected Poems 1971-83 opens with the The 
Shires which can be appropriately regarded as 
Davie's Pisan Cantos in view of its thematic as well 
as stylistic similarities with the great epic of Ezra 
Pound. Bernard Bergonzi^ referred to Larkin's love 
for typical landscapes and contrasted it with Da¬ 
vie's ci5session with specific landscapes and locales. 
This poem-sequence comprising forty pieces^ one 
each on forty counties, arranged alphabetically, 
which comprised England and continued as sepa¬ 
rate political units as late as 1972. Davie's assign¬ 
ments in various universities in England and in 
Ireland besides the trans-Atlantic commitments in 
the United States better equipped him to meditate 
in the glory of England. The exiled sensibility ren¬ 
ders the poet dispassionate and his observations 
about his motherland are marked by a unique au¬ 
thenticity. Davie's ambitious poem is marvellous in 
several ways. Besides being an orchestration of 
poetic virtues which marked this collection of 
poems, it points to the keen and observant eye of 
the poet who is gifted with a delicate though tena¬ 
cious memory. In recapitulating the association of 
different Shires with the great literary giants who 
belonged to them Davie's power of historical imagi¬ 
nation is extraordinarily demonstrated. The poem 
as a whole can be looked upon as Davie's final quest 
to ascertain his 'patria'. 

Being the first major poem since the publication 
of^Collected Poems 1950-70 in 1972, The Shires repre¬ 
sents Davie's expanding poetic range where he 
moves on to redefine himself both as a poet and an 
Englishman with reference to cosmopolitan experi¬ 
ences he has amassed. This long autobiographical 
poem ironically reaffirms the insularity of the 
Movement Davie inasmuch as it celebrates his Eng¬ 
lish roots. The poem was not favourably received 
when it first appeared and was termed "an oddly 
misconceived venture" and the poet was accused of 
'tourism' in his own country. Such adverse com¬ 
ments betray the misunderstanding of its form and 
structure. This serious and sustained effort at a 
longer poem with Pound's elliptical style as its po- 
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etic model had its own challenges in an age of 
fragmented sensibility and its success should be 
measured in those terms. Since the publication of 
Basil Bunting's Briggflatts in 1966, The Shires is the 
most fascinating long poem grappling with English 
themes. That Bunting's poem had deep imprint on 
Davie's mind is borne by the fact that he has titled 
his recent critical history of British poetry as Under 
Briggflatts published in 1989. To approach the poem 
as a collection of forty independent pieces is to miss 
its spirit because it is an extended and unified poem 
in forty discrete sections where politics and ethics 
intersect with art throughout the sequence. Though 
written from the perspective of an emigre the poem 
should not be treated as a travel book in verse or a 
collection of occasional pieces where each one tries 
to describe or otherwise capture the atmosphere of 
each original English county. Containing some of 
Davie's finest and most personal poetry, this poem 
is in the nature of a personal meditation of a poet 
exiled by choice about his anguished relationship 
with his native country. 

Identifying precisely the nature of this poem, 
Dana Gioia observes: 

In a Poundian Sense The Shires is an epic poem. 

It is 'a poem containing histor/, not ordy the 

history of Davie's own time but also sugges¬ 
tions of the entire history of England bearing 

down on the present moment.^ 

Though apparently concerned with the geographi¬ 
cal contours of England, it explores Davie's preoc¬ 
cupation with history inasmuch as the most of the 
locations referred to are places where something 
important happened either in British history or in 
the poet's personal life or quite often in both. 77ie 
Shires begins with poem "B^fordshire" titled after 
John Bunyan's County. The decision to launch this 
ambitious project of forty poems with Bedford as 
the first piece though simply alphabetical is very 
meaningful. Confronted with the perplexity of his 
own protestant dissenting past, Davie here distin¬ 
guishes it from the heroic protestandsm of Bunyan 
and associates with the "Dissenting nineteenth cen¬ 
tury demureness" of the brigchapels of Bedford¬ 
shire. The confessional passage at the very start can 
be aptly reproduced: 
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I have never known 

What to do with this that I am heir to.^ 

The preoccupation with his protestant inheri¬ 
tance is a pronounced feature of Davie's iater phase 
which witnessed the publication of two extremely 
interpretative books on religion, A Gathered Church, 
and Dissentient Voice besides the English Hymnology 
in the 18the Centuiy. The phrase, "This that 1 am heir 
to" forms the title of an insightful essay by Gregory 
A. Schirmer in Dekkeris volume on Davie and this 
further underlines the significance of "Bedford¬ 
shire" in the sequence. 

Northumberland, in the piece of this title, is 
seen as the site of episodes in both the Roman and 
early Anglo-Saxon civilisations which have left 
their impact on English culture: 

Centurions wirtv their centuries, some 
thousands 

A decimal system drills to a court of ten— 
Barked to a halt when Aneurin numbered the 
dead. 

(CP U, F. 33) 

While Berkshire is the painful scene of the poet's 
own sins: 

In his last months I stcxxi him up for supper. 
That night 1 should have stayed with him 
I stayed talking with Christopher Middleton in 
town. 

So nowadays as the biscuit-factory flies 
Past the train-window and announces Reading, 
I keep my head down. 

(BCTkshire, CP//, P.17) 

Having emancipated himself from the feters of 
the Movement Philistinism, Davie has suffused 
some poems with personal touches that lend new 
dimensions to his poetic universe. In his poem 
"Monmouthshire", Davie treats the political union 
of England with Wales in marital temis and to this 
marriage he relates his own entering into wedlock 
with Cfjreen of an AngloWelsh family. Intuitively 
endowed with a deracinated sensibility, Davie ex¬ 
amines the cross-cultural interactions : 

Anglo-Welsh : that mixture took and held 
Through centuries. My dear wife, we endorsed ih 
Our sons arer. quarter Welsh if they care to think 
so our brother-in-law was happy, when ttie 
Sappers' Reunion was in Chepstow, 

To gossip with old comrades of CZawnpore. 

(CP//, P.31) 

In "Middlesex", he presents the dilemma ctf a writer 
tom between two cultures. The scene of the poem is 


abroad with one exile listening to the agony of 
another. Its central theme is not the difference be¬ 
tween generatioi^ but rather the moment of 
disspiriting experiences sharpens one's awareness 
of what home really is: 

The longer looptheir odysseys, the more warmly 
exact the Ithakas they remember: 

Thus, home she said was Middlesex, though 
Wembley 

I should have named, indifferently, as l-ondon'. 

(CP,I/,P. 31) 

Davie r^ards London as city untypical of England 
despite being the intellectual, political and cultural 
centre of the nation because it is the confluence of 
various native streams with unique identities. 

Davie's stint at Essex forms the basis of his 
poem named after this place. His stay coincided 
with the feared politicisation in British universities 
between 1966 and 68 when he was the proVice 
Chancellor at the University of Essex. This devas¬ 
tating experience which finally culminated in his 
decisjon to leave England altc^ether for a chair at 
the University of Stanford, still resounds in his po¬ 
etry. Writing of the county in "Essex", he notes: 

Constable's country merits 
Better than 1 can give it 
who have unfinished business 
there, with my own failures. 

(CP //, P. 24) 

His professional 'failures' either as an administrator 
or teacher do not surface in the poem. His gmdge 
against the general ambience within the University 
did get reflected in several poems included in the 
Essex Poems (1969), as in "January" : 

Diatribe and 
Denunciation, where 
I spend my days...^ 

The specific crisis at Essex University, tom by sit- 
ins, seems merely an instance in Davie's thinking of 
a general malaise affecting the culture of England, 
too susceptible to grotesque alien influences. 

In The Shires, Davie has created a personal and 
contemporary image of his native land. It is his 
characteristic that he should give distinction to the 
old founders of his modem nation, corrupt or he¬ 
roic, Walpole or Nelson. His "Norfolk" ends with 
an international comparison: 

Who answers for the double 
Aspect of genius, arcing 
From Corsica or Norfolk ? 

(CP//, P.32) 
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Characteristic also is his "Rutland"which is dedi¬ 
cated to ai\ Anglo-Califomian of Dutch descent, 
George Dekker. The poem records the smallest and 
now abolished county of England and underlines 
its inherent pathos. Tbe poet has encompassed is¬ 
sues as wide as the question of Talse refinement' in 
life and art ("Lincolnshire") and that of the escape 
of the English into idyllic fantasy consequent upon 
the loss of imperial power in "Shropshire" : 

Things change. Gone now the troublesome 
chores of Empire 

That might earn such indulgences. We've seen. 
Belly and I, our fractions nation tire 
Too soon of holding Suva for the C}uecn. 

(CP. //, Pp. 35-6) 

The change in political boundary resulted in the 
shrinkage of the glory of British empire and this 
leads Davie to meditate over the change in human 
psyche as well. In his "The most poeticised of Eng¬ 
lish counties", Sussex, he feels now 'the brain 
drain', the frequent migration of intellectuals to 
other countries in search of better career prospects 
has left its impact on human behaviour as well: 

'Brain-drain' one hears no more of. 

And there's no loss. There is 
Another emigration: 

Draining away love. 

(CP //; P. 39) 

In "Hampshire", the poet recalls his meeting with 
Doreen for the first time when he reported to join 
the Navy at Farehan outside Portsmouth. In his- 
memoirs, he comments on this poem: 

A few years ago I put this into a poem called 
'Hampshire', thinking it of anthropological 
value at least to have it recorded that in the 
middle of the twentieth century the two cul¬ 
tures inside England could still be experienced 
so vividly as indeed at almost all points dis¬ 
tinct.^ 

The description of his courtship with Doreen is 
romantic in its associations; 

An educated girl, she recognized 
The bracken where we stood 
Alone together in a woodland ride. 

And took 'arcute'on trust. 

(CP, //, P. 25) 

The last poem of the sequence, "Yorkshire" is 
devoted to Davie's own native shire. Here the poet 
acknowledges the Latin graces that is northern and 
also aggressively procesiant that the heritage lacks. 
Speaking of the southern "Angevin" names not 
commonly given to girls in the families among 
which he grew up, he acknowledges his need for a 


southern Latin grace: 

Eleanor rather, Alix, ladies of Latins, 

I call you down. (And Mary, Mother of 
Heaven?) 

justice and prudence (Prue, a name not given 
North of the Trent), courage, and Temperance 
were 

Your erudite names, mothers of Latin earth. 

iCPII.V. 42) 

That not-quite invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is significant. It indicates not only an opening 
to the claims of Catholic Christianity as somehow 
providing for the deficiencies of Protestantism but 
also an opening to the notion that the future of the 
English language and English-speaking culture is 
rather bleak. The remedy lies in connecting it again 
to the spiritual and cultural energies that built Eu¬ 
rope in the first place. 

No discussion of The Shires would be complete 
without lingering a little on the various dimensions 
and determinants of the theme of deracination 
which has emerged as a potent force in contempo¬ 
rary literature. What was denegrated as 'the culture 
mongering activities' by Larkin and Amis in the 
fifties has come to stay as a phenomena to reckon 
with. The declassed artists, have to subject them¬ 
selves to either of the two effects of exile — obses¬ 
sive nostalgia for the homeland or the bitter dis¬ 
missal of it at creative level. The former renders 
the artist completely an exile who mentally lives 
and breathes his homeland though physically pres¬ 
ent in another country. They are unable to ever 'go 
native' in any real sense. Davie belongs to this cate¬ 
gory of exil^ writers whose homesickness grows 
intenser and keener with his longer stay abroad. 
The writers gripped by negative nostalgia for their 
roots are always on the look out to condemn it in 
most severe terms. V.S. Naipaul belongs to this 
category of Emigre artists as he debunks his Hindu 
past in his writings. Looking in retrospect, it can be 
succinctly deduced that Davie's short stay in Ire¬ 
land inculcated in him the typical Celtic love and 
The Shires is the manifestation of it. 
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Saul Bellow's 'The Dean's December' 

A Work of Modern Zeitgeist 

Chakrapal Singh Yadav* 


A great transcendental novel by Bellow is The 
Dean's December (1982) which, in the words of 
Stephen Miller, "is brimming with important ideas 
yet inert as a work of fiction."* Its main interest lies 
prinaarily in measuring the state of a new world 
order, with the models of beings that serve to deter¬ 
mine our places in it, with all the past and present 
ideas. If a novel is an investigation of existence, the 
sense of the embodiment of philosophical reflection 
in it is not unwarranted. This is true of this novel. It 
serves to illuminate man's concrete being. Its pro¬ 
tagonist feels puzzled over the ethical outrage he 
sees as dead in the contemporary times. His con¬ 
cern is that he does not find appropriate relation¬ 
ship to the sum of things — the relationship based 
on ethical notions and capable of sustaining harmo¬ 
nious and constructive living in the society. The 
word 'December' expresses the tone of coldness 
and extinction of what is good and moral. This tone 
is complex, a mixture of engaged imaginative in¬ 
vestment in the perceived history. "A certain sense 
of victimisation and a more articulate need to justify 
and also to question this theme clearly haunts The 
Deans December."^ It is a fictional work, serious, 
solemn and of self dialogue. It is a tale of two cities 
— Bucharest and Chicago — the former noted for 
its institutionalised lifeand the latter for destructive 
fury and death, but in both no one is allowed to 
present his personal account of perceptions against 
the systems and concepts that govern their adminis¬ 
trative framework. 

Albert Corde, the protagonist, is a man of feel¬ 
ing and explores the place of his soul which feels. 
He knows his own complicity yet he encounters to 
discover fundamental human nature. He was a 
journalist earlier and reported political matters. 
Now he is the professor of journalism and Dean in 
the University of Chicago and lives in the world of 
ideas, poetry and criticism. Minna is his Romanian 
wife, educated in Astrophysics in a communist 
country and now working in America to escape the 
containments of the communist politics. Her 
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mother, Valeria, former Minister of Health, once 
purged, is now partly rehabilitated. Two events in 
the lives of this couple bring out before them two 
primary versions of modem social order — the 
pleasure — power order of America with its tough¬ 
ness to control under-classes, and the totalitarian 
order of communism with its force to suppress the 
citizens. 

Once Corde writes two articles for the Harper's 
on the conditions prevailing in Chicago. He exposes 
therein how the skyscrapers rise over the derelict 
lots and how the bourgeois triple-lock their doors to 
protect the Byzantine wealth and life. He also pres¬ 
ents in the articles the rising crime rate, the corrup¬ 
tion in the prisons, hospitals and other institutions, 
the liberal inertia, violence and abuse. This makes 
him unpopular among his friends and relatives. Just 
after this, one of the students, Rickie Lester, for 
whom he is responsible as the Dean, is murdered 
for racial and sexual reasons by two blacks, Lucas 
Ebry and Riggie Hines. Corde insists on investiga¬ 
tion into the case and convictioh of the two culprits. 
This aggravates the situation because his own 
nephew. Mason, is also involved in this matter. 
Hence, Corde has to face ntany adversaries, such as 
his sister, Elfrida, nephew Mason, professors, jour¬ 
nalists, lawyers, men of his social circle. He is also 
called a racist so as to cover his opposition to the 
blacks. 

Later Corde and Minna go to Bucharest to visit 
Valeria, Minna's mother, who is on death bed. She 
is in the government hospital where contact with 
the dying patient, though blocked, is manipulated 
with the K.G.B. Colonel with great difficulty. 
Bucharest is highly institutionalised and dominate 
by surveillance and politics of pain. There Corde is 
virtually a prisoner in the family apartment. Then 
he attends the bleak official burial of his mother-in- 
law and hears from the Colonel about Minna's de¬ 
fection and western decadence. When he returns to 
Chicago, he finds no option but to settle at Mount 
Paiomer observatory, where Minna is employed. 
Hence these two deaths, with which Corde is asso¬ 
ciated, become a source for him to understand what 
human condition prevails in the modern world of 
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technological advance. 

An analysis of the contemporary conditions 
reveals that there is no inborn capacity in man to 
know what is good. The virtues namely disinter¬ 
ested outlook, concern for the community, a sense 
of outran at injustice which man learnt in the past, 
were offered to him by ancient classical civilizations 
such as the Greek, the Roman, the English. Since 
whatever is old is disappearing, die new order can 
have no vision of them. The present ethics in the 
West has its source in these guiding tenets : a ro¬ 
mantic sense of the uncivilized real in the under¬ 
classes; the Darwinian law of the jungle : power 
based on wealth and politics; scientific analysis. All 
historical descriptions are restricted by these ide¬ 
ologies and they are responsible for ethical chaos 
and degradation of the self and society. 

In Bucharest there is a clear distinction between 
power and powerlessness, which may be discerned 
in the tensions created by the impending death of 
Valeria. Tremendous efforts have to be made to 
obtain the best help for the dying old lady. Corde 
sees all this and finds a sharp contrast between 
Valeria and the KGB Colonel — the former repre¬ 
senting old privilege and the latter new power. The 
elderly people show their concern and sympathy 
for the dying woman while the young lack such atti¬ 
tudes. Some of these people work as spies for the 
government, while some other work secretly or 
send messages to help friends of the old order, 
These persons cannot oppose the totalitarian state 
as "they fill in the ^aces left by an informal form of 
Government and make themselves visible by at¬ 
tending in large numbers the funerals of the heroes 
of the old order."^ These ancient folk adhere to the 
concepts of loyalty and justice and know what is 
good and right. Corde has also read the classics and 
the writers such as Plato, Aristotle, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Mietzsche, Rilke and others, 
and knows how they advocate such virtues as lib¬ 
erty, equality, justice. But he laments that the west¬ 
ern tradition uses them only as drapery to hide the 
rejection of this tradition by people at every level oh 
society. His dying mother-in-law, Valeria, is also 
connected with old virtues. She has been regarded 
as traditional, even archaic, as she believes in the 
old discipline, in the good, in the beatitude. But this 
aspect is not to be observed in the contemporary 
society, it is dead with the old or stored in libraries 
as dead history. Describing the communist reality, 
Corde observes : "A tender liberal society has to 
find soft ways to institutionalise harshness and 
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smooth it over compatibly with progress, buoy¬ 
ancy, so that with us when people are merciless, 
when they kill us, we explain that it's because they 
are disadvantaged, or have lead poisoning, or come 
from a backward section of the country, need psy¬ 
chological treatment."* 

He calls America a pleasing society, where 
"conservative capitalism has to temper or conceal 
its position that classic conditions of competition 
will bring suffering and death."® In this society, 
ways are discovered to prevent the recognition of 
affliction in the face of pleasure, whereas in that of 
the communists, excuses are invented in exercising 
affliction as a necessary condition for an ideal soci¬ 
ety. In both the cases affliction exists massively and 
is the outcome of man's greed and sense of injus¬ 
tice. Corde, who supports classical virtues and con¬ 
demns cruel practices, is not listened to and is con¬ 
sidered inappropriate. Besides, his expression is 
inadequate before well-constructed arguments and 
false historical descriptions of the so-called schol¬ 
ars and.philosophers. 

Corde is baffled at the loss of ancient virtues 
from the contemporary life. He is equally perturbed 
to note that his expression is also not straight in his 
interviews and conversation.^. It is because in Ru¬ 
mania people are gagged to utter anything against 
the establishment and in Chicago names and work¬ 
ings of the people at the helm of affairs cannot be 
disclosed. Besides, media is so powerful and the 
historical descriptions are so plentiful to hide real¬ 
ity. Spangler maintains, "that anyone who tries to 
speak from another reality finds his mouth filled 
with newspaper phrases and is so horrified that he 
often gives up."* Hence no comment on public life, 
on delusion and death, on evil, on slum conditions, 
is allowed by the powerful. 

The Dean's December is a fine example of quotid¬ 
ian human experience, of outer manifestation of 
social disorder. The hero of the novel is sad to see 
these grim realities of modern age. This is the post 
war Zeitgeist, revealing apocalyptics and coldness 
of human heart. In Bucharest the protagonist is 
locked in a room in a foggy winter and looks out at 
the harsh realities of a totalitarian state, which is 
identical in its environment to all other peoples of 
the Iron Curtain. In this condition all hunvan crea¬ 
tures are isolated and do not know what racket they 
are in. The art of spying and the act suppressing are 
so perfect here that no one dares to refciel. The estab¬ 
lishment is supreme in power and allows no free- 
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dom to the individual It is administered by the 
politics of pain. In Chicago there are violence and 
murder, exhibited openly by the killing of Lester by 
two black members of the under-classes, which live 
on the outskirts of this city in inhuman and oppres¬ 
sive conditions. The power-elite of the urban dwell¬ 
ings control the politics with their wealth and plot, 
supported by the media and the academicians. 
Here Xhe scientists are occupied in imposing their 
own invention of lead poisoning, which may con¬ 
trol the whole humanity by killing their sensibili¬ 
ties. The prevailing phenomenon of this capitalist 
order as may be witnessed in Chicago court rooms 
is of thuggery, ferocity, Philistine culture, conspir¬ 


acy, duplicity and other ways of deceit and distor¬ 
tion for the sake of money, sex or power. The whole 
Zeitgeist is icy and horrible. 
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An Inscrutable Genius & A Simple Heart 

Kanigel's Story of Ramanujan 

C.S. Sunandana* 


Numbers rule the world. Telephone numbers. 
Fax numbers. Numbers that one fills up on a bank 
cheque. Numbers that one sees as the stock market 
quotation. Flight numbers. Hotel room numbers. 
Local bus numbers. Taxi numbers. Random num* 
bers on lottery tickets and examination results. 
Value of a piece of real estate. The margin of votes 
in an election... the list goes on... ad infinitum. Life is 
really a practice of numbers. Even people are some¬ 
times identified by numbers. Then: there must be a 
theory of numbers too. How do they add up to form 
bigger numbers? How do they form an orderly 
pattern — a series with a 'tell-tale' repetition? How 
do these 'series' result in trigonometric functions? 
Special functions? 

A school boy starts counting as soon as he en¬ 
ters school. Goes on to learn the multiplication table 
by heart. The romance of numbers arouses the inter¬ 
est of some students early enough so they get 
friendly with them. There have been mathemati¬ 
cally prodigious children — capable of multiplying 
big enough numbers 'just like thati. But only once in 
a millennium comes along a singularly gifted child 
— who would prove to be a mathematical genius. 
Such a person was bom in our country 106 years 
ago. He is Srinivasa Ramanujan — one of the three 
R's of modern Indian Science — the other two being 
Prafulla Chandra Ray and Chandrashekara Venkata 
Raman. 

I couldn't have possibly seen Ramanujan but 
one of the faces I recently saw on television re¬ 
sembled his one and the only passport photograph. 
So I have come to take this personage as my 'flesh 
and blood' model of Ramanujan ever since I read 
Robert Kanigel's biography — The Man Y^o Knew 
Infinity — A Life of the 'Genius Ramanujan'.^ This 
b<x>k has stirred my imagination, made me remem¬ 
ber other biographies I have read and inspired me 
to write this article.^ While the book tells the story of 
Ramanujan in reader-friendly style, meticulously 
establishing the perspectives and amply whetting 
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the appetite for detail, the author exhibits the well- 
honed writing skill of a seasoned journalist, the 
sweep, the depth and the authenticity of an erudite 
scholar. What we appreciate eventually is the uni¬ 
versal human argument of a major novelist. Books 
like this have the indelible impact of a novel — and 
the last simi lar book I remember reading is the biog¬ 
raphy, by Eve Curie, of her famous mother — Marie 
Sklodouska Curie — the discoverer of radium. I 
also remember the stunrung one-line statement by 
way of an interview she gave to a persistent Ameri¬ 
can journalist — "In science we must be interested 
in things, not in persons". It is things that happen to 
persons and the things persons do that set people 
like Ramanujan and Curie apart, and make their 
stories readable and re-readable like the research 
papers they write. 

There are two keywords in the title of this book 
— 'infinity' and 'genius'. Mirriam-Webster's dic¬ 
tionary clarifies 'infinity' as Ixjundlessness' and 
'genius' as 'a person endowed with transcendent 
mental superiority' or 'a person with a very high in¬ 
telligence quotient' (IQ) usually in the range of 140 
or above, so that one immediately knows whom the 
author is talking about. Kanigel tells "the story of an 
inscrutable intellect and a simple heart". It is the 
story of a clash of cultures between India and the 
West, of one man and his stubborn faith in his own 
abilities, and about what to do with a genius once 
you find one. While the boundlessness of the world 
of numbers is evident from his work, Ramanujan 
himself emerges as a 'self-willed, self-directed and 
self-made' person who was endowed with the '140 
plus' IQ. One might even say that his life and work 
is an open notebook. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the 
birth — in various towns of British India — of men 
of mettle in various fields of science^, including P.C. 
Ray in 1861, C.V. Raman in 1888, S.K. Mitra in 1890, 
Birbal Sahni in 1891, J.B.S. Haldane in 1892, M.N. 
Saha in 1893, S.N. Bose in 1894, Salim Aii in 1896, 
K.S. Krishnan in 1898 and J.C. Bose in 1901. To this 
distinguished scroll of honour should be added : 
Ramanujan in 1887. Ramanujan, along with Raman 
and Krishnan are sons of South India — Tamil 
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Nadu — Erode, Kumbakonam and Tiruchirapalli 
respectively — all three towns situated on/ciase to 
the banks of river Cauvery. lliose were the days of 
fierce nationalism — the post-1857 period. In fact, 
Raman and Krishnan stand out as independent, 
indigenous scientists — in an education system that 
was routinely producing clerks. 

Not the date of birth of Ramanujan. Twenty 
second day of December, Eighteen Eighty Seven. 
Just three days ahead of Christmas day. Who could 
predict that this child would one day be the Christ¬ 
mas gift to British mathematician G.H. Hardy in 
particular and to the Western mathematical world 
in general? Looking back. Hardy couldn't have 
asked for a better present from Santa Claus! 

Ramanujan was — unlike the other two — 
Raman and Krishnan — who look to Physics — cut 
out for mathematics in the hoary Indian tradition 
that has seen Aryabhata, Bhaskara and Brahma¬ 
gupta. Ramanujan, however, started with a handi¬ 
cap. Unlike Raman (whose father was a Physics 
teacher) his father was a petty clerk in a cloth shop. 
However, his mother influenced him in all resp>ects. 
Like Raman, he too entered the portals of the Presi¬ 
dency College at Madras, and did independent re¬ 
search in his own style. This was after his initial 
setbacks in his scholastic career, and the port-trust 
clerkship. Ramanujan was all the time in school — 
and college — but he stubbornly refused to be 
'schooled' in the conventional way because he 
wanted to do mathematics, the whole matheniatics 
and nothing but mathematics. These were the hard 
times. 

Then came the Hardy times — heralded by a 
ten-page letter from an unknown Hindu clerk from 
Madras to the well-known British mathematician 
G.H. Hardy in Cambridge, England. The dateline is 
important : Madras 16th January 1913. Pongal 
times. Ramanujan was asking for a fair price to his 
mathematical harvest The letter requested Hardy 
to 'go through the enclosed paperi and 'to have my 
paper published'...' if you are convinced that there 
is anything of value'. 

And the rest — as they say — is mathematical 
history. Created earlier by Jacobi who (like 
Ramanujan) had written to Legendre and Hermiie 
who had written to Jacobi. Where Jacobi and Her- 
mite succeeded, Abel — who showed that some 


fifth degree equations could never be solved alge¬ 
braically — didn't "make it" with ^uss. 

As Kanigel succinctly puts it in the preface, "For 
five 3^ars (1914—1918), walled off from India, by 
the war, Ramanujan could remain in strange, cold, 
distant England fashioning through twenty-one ma¬ 
jor papers, an enduring mathematical legacy. Then he, 
would go honrve to India, to a hero's welcome, and 
die". 

I do not think anyone could improve upon this 
very compact, one-sentence summary of Hardy — 
and post-Hardy times of Ramanujan. Strange, cold, 
distant England. Strange it was with no friends with 
whom he could discuss the way he did back home. 
Cold too — climatically and culturally. And distant 
of course, from home, parents and wife. 

What exactly did Ramanujan do — when he 
wasn't visiting the Sarangapani temple at Kum¬ 
bakonam, giving tuitions, chatting with friends, 
eating or sleeping? Or shall we say what did he do 
eoen as he was doing all this ... (and of course, 
studying the books of Loney and Carr?). We don't 
know for sure what was going on in his mind. But 
his written matter — in the form of 'Notebooks' that 
he was jotting down the 'thoughts of God' — identi¬ 
ties, formulae, series, continued fractions — came 
to his mind just as raagas came to the mind of Ari- 
yakudi Ramanuja Iyengar—the noted ,Omatic 
musician. After all, music and mathematics are both 
beautiful expositions of truth. 

Kanigel's 'flash-back' technique works very 
well indeed. Sandwiching the chapter on Hardy 
between 'hard times' and 'Hardy times' serves two 
purposes : one, it helps one to become up to date 
with the mathematics of the time and two, to gasp 
in disbelief as to how someone like Ranwnujan — 
with no access to the Troceedings of London 
Mathematical Societ/ or to standard books on 
number theory or any correspondence with peers 
— was able to pursue contemporary mathematical 
thought. Only Goddess Namagiri knows! Some in¬ 
scrutable genius this!! We could only say Hardy 
and Ramanujan were bom to collaborate and thus 
the latter has succeeded the third time round when 
he didn't click with Baker and Hobson. It is a curi¬ 
ous fact that Raman was advised against going to 
England by the doctor who feared that the chilly 
English weather would affect his health. Raman 
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didn't regret this but considered it a blessing in 
disguise. Raman could make it—all by himself—in 
India while Ramanujan needed to go to England to 
hit the big time. Call it destiny, call it chance^ but as 
Pasteur said, 'Chance favours the prepared mind'. 
i\nd Ramanujan's mind was ever prepared. 
Against all odds, of excommunication, of the cold of 
England, of having to cook one's own food in an 
essentially non-vegetarian country, of having to 
cope with the war years with no communication 
with India, of having no 'personal' friends. Leisure 
to do mathematics was all he had ever wanted in 
life. And the steamer ('Nevasa') ticket to London 
was the passport to the 'heaven of leisure and free¬ 
dom'. While he was 'ranging with delight' he was 
filling his notebooks — much like an enchanted 
poet writing his epic poem. His 'search for patrons' 
ended with Hardy. In his Spring garden in England 
bloomed many mathematical flowers — Bernoulli's 
numbers. Approximations to pi, i.e., the fraction 
22/7, Composite numbers.... All real ideas that set 
Ramanujan apart from whom Kanigel calls "mathe¬ 
matical technicians" plenty of whom Hardy had 
known. 

The trinity of 'bachelors' — Hardy a natural 
one, Littlewood, who would prove the proverb 
'celibecy is no virtue' to the hilt and Ramanujan the 
'forced one' — ruled the mathematical world from 
the Trinity College at Cambridge. Kanigel's por¬ 
trayal of Hardy is as a man whose major task was to 
discover Ramanujan. What is lost sight of is the fact 
that Hardy is one of the major thinkers of the 20th 
century.^ His contributions include Hardy-Wein- 
berg Law - that in a large population where mating 
is random, the proportion of dominant and reces¬ 
sive genes remains constant in succeeding genera¬ 
tions unless some outside force such as selection, 
mutations and migration disturb the equilibrium 
and transform the population. Besides affirming the 
natural selection as the primary mechanism of evo¬ 
lution, this law enables medical scientists to predict 
the probability of defective offspring from human 
matings, geneticists to study problems including Rh 
blood group distribution and hemolytic diseases, 
and, nuclear scientists to help determine whether 
there are harmful mutations among humans as a 
result of environmental radioactivity. Hardy's 
crack at the Goldbach conjective — that every num¬ 
ber greater than or equal to 4 can be written as a 
sum of two primes (e.g. 12 = 5 + 7 or 20 = 17 + 3), 
using the circle method was only partly successful. 


Diophantine equations ^ those whose solutions are 
recjuired to be integers, e.g. ax + by = C and Riemaun 
Zeta function are among other problems he tackled 

— with Littlewood and Ramanujan. Hardy's wide- 
ranging curiosity — reminiscent of Faraday^ — his 
original turn of mind and his uncompromising in¬ 
sistence on rigorous thinking evoke admiration. 

Histoiy — including mythological 'history' — 
has shown that it is not always that one finds the 
guru that one seeks ardently. Ekalavya was rejected 
by Drona while Kama was spumed by Parasurama. 
Abel was rejected by Gauss and of course, 
Ramanujan too was rebuffed by Baker and Hobson 

— who represent the 'system' — but he persevered 
... and the results are well known. 

It is amazing how the Hardy-Ramanujan col¬ 
laboration clicked in the ideal sense of the term. 
Ramanujan was ten years younger than Hardy — 
but in intuition, intelligence and intellect he was 
perhaps an equal. Considering (for a moment), 
Ramanujan as a disciple isishya) of Hardy, the latter 
was happy to see his sishya excel him — in the 
Upanishadic sense of sishyadichet parajayam. I am 
not sure if this is applicable to all mentor-protege 
duos. Mathematical thought and "some relentless 
force" drew Ramanujan and Hardy closer and 
closer during the First World War years. 

Talking about such 'Connections' — one notes 
the Rabindranath Tagore-Edmond Gosse 'Gin- 
tanjali' connection which introduced the Bengali 
poet to the world and won for him the Nobel Prize. 
And the S.N. Bose-A. Einstein connection which im¬ 
mortalised Bose, whose birth centenary was cele¬ 
brated on January 1,1994. 

Coming back to the war years 1914—1918, 
Ramanujan and Hardy did mathematics — like the 
chess players of Premchand — while the guns 
boomed outside. Even his letters to India talked 
mainly about the papers he had written, was writ¬ 
ing or was about to write. Past, present and future 
belonged to mathematics. Not that he was not in¬ 
trigued by the 'peculiar absence of letters from 
Janaki (his wife) but there was little he could do. We 
do see in such short phrases how the war — while 
being a blessing in disguise for his mathematical 
pursuit, was also a symbol of alienation between 
himself and his family. 
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Ramanujan^ Tagore and Bose — geniuses with 
huge talents. But genius per se is not enough. The 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the bloom¬ 
ing of the flower of talent are : sunlight in the form 
of a Godfather, proper time and proper place. Saf- 
from doesn't grow in a desert. Mangoes don't come 
in winter. 

There are two aspects to a genius like 
Ramanujan : The birth and the work. While the first 
was unpredictable the latter was both unpredictable 
and unfathomable. Unpredictability of events 
makes life interesting as their probabilistic nature 
makes modem physics so exciting. Words like des¬ 
tiny and fate could be used to describe the turn of 
events in Ramanujan's life. What about the 'hand of 
God' (Goddess Namagiri)? For Ramanujan, every 
formula he wrote down was the expression of a 
thought of God, while for Raman, there was so 
much more to learn about man that one shouldn't 
worry about God,^ But the God of the scientist — in 
general — is either what inspires him in this work 
or else the asymptotic path to the nature of reality.® 

The 'Hardy times' produced the best in 
Ramanujan. Among his contributions — which in¬ 
clude the well-documented’' Ramanujan function, 
Ramanujan hypothesis and Ramanujan sums — is 
the approximate formula for "pi" — the well- 
known fraction 22/7, a fixture of mathematical cul¬ 
ture" for more than two and a half millenniums" 
This fraction was first tackled by the Indian mathe¬ 
matician Brahmagupta who approximated it as 3.16 
which was improved to the "useable" 3.1416 by Ar¬ 
yabhata. In the modern times — Wallis, Gregory 
and Machin gave a product, a series and a formula 
while Ramanu jan gave a sequence which converges 
to the true value 1 /je much faster than all the earlier 
ones. The great virtue of this formula is that it has 
the basic ingredients of the iterative algorithms for n 
— modular equations in particular. Using the series 
the value of ti has been calculated to a mind-bog¬ 
gling 17.5 million digits, using supercomputers. 

While the intellectual fire could be stoked by 
discussions with Hardy and Littlewood, the physi¬ 
cal warmth — so vital to the well-being of the strict 
vegetarian could hardly be provided by the English 
sun. Thus the English chill made Ramanujan sick — 
incurably sick. Added to this was the unhappiness 
over "my house (my wife) has not written to me". 


There came a point of time in 1917 when 
Ramanujan was cut off from India, the English, and 
"by a chasm of personality, culture and circum¬ 
stances" from Hardy as well. He was a genius — 
left to the storm — much like King Lear, to fend for 
himself — emotionally speaking. 

The "simple heart" that Kanigel speaks of is 
evident in Hardy's words. "His natural simplicity 
and modesty has never been affected in the least by 
success". Indeed. By that time — towards the end of 
the Hardy phase — November 1918 — he was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, with twenty major 
papers to his credit. P. Adinarayana Chetty — a 
close friend of Ramanujan narrates*^ : ' During my 
short stay with him at Cambridge, many visitors 
would be surprised by his unassuming figure and 
the sparsely filled shelves. 'Are you the great 
mathematician?' they would ask. But after the visi¬ 
tor departed, Ramanujan would ask me : 'Can you 
suggest an appropriate reply to such a question and 
describe the dramatic pose to be assumed while 
giving that reply?' And we would have a hearty 
laugh". 

His undiagnosed disease assumed serious pro¬ 
portions by December 1918. His mathematics, how¬ 
ever, continued unabated. The famous taxi-number 
episode (1729 — the smallest number expressible as 
the sum of two cubes in hvo different ways; 12® +1® 
and 10® + 9®) testifies to the mental agility of the 
ailing Ramanujan. He returned to India in early 
1919 — 'to a hero's welcome' and to 'die'. 

After reading KanigeTs story, I think 
Ramanujan's life is best summarised in five words 
— Hard times and Hardy times'. 

While many have waxed eloquent over 
Ramanujan's mathematical achievements and have 
posthumously recognized him, only a few like 
Kanigel and Littlewood have worked at his life per 
se — "the romance of his life and mathematical ca- 
reer".^^ The achievements of many a scientist often 
arc so dazzling that his life pales into an insignifi¬ 
cant background. "Intellectually Ramanujan was 
not, and never could be 'just like everyone else'. But 
in social and public realm he was : he wanted recog¬ 
nition, needed it... and got it'. Indeed the Russians 
have given him legendary recognition in their ency¬ 
clopaedia that has recently appeared in English® 
"He was reserved in large groups, expansive in 
small ones". 
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Perhaps he knew his time to go had come. His 
horoscop>e had said he would live for thirty five. But 
he breathed his last on April 20, 1920 — one week 
before P.A. Chetty's article originally appeared.” 
But what is age — thirty two today? At that age 
most of us academics would be struggling to sur¬ 
vive in d\e tuibulent professional sea. 

"It was always maths. Four days before he died 
he was scribbling". Youth was on his side although 
health was not. 

Postage stamp — Institute for mathematical re¬ 
search — Ramanujan professorship of the Indian 
National Science Academy — these are the few sig¬ 
nificant ways his memory is cherished. But to con¬ 
tinue the work on the lines he drew would possibly 
be the best way of remembering Ramanujan. The 
'Lost' Notebook which was discussed by George 
Andrews—^Is probably not his last notebook. 

"The secret of gifted productivity" says Klein, 
"will always be that of finding new questions and 
new points of view and without these mathematics 
would stagnate"'^. Words that would automatically 
apply to Ramanujan. 

Kanigel's story of Ramanujan could easily be 
recast into — say an eight-episode TV serial. The 
dialogues, the script, the interludes, the voice over, 
everything is there. There is triumph. There is trag¬ 
edy. There is struggle. There is fulfilment. There is 
separation. There is frustration. There is sickness. 
There is cold neglect. And finally — premature 
death — in the prime of life. There were two women 
behind this supremely successful man. His doting 
mother and his self-denying wife. The latter could 
have been with him during the Hardy times. Raman 
was far more fortunate in this respect — with his 
wife going with him to Calcutta and to Stockholm. 
So that he was at home wherever he went. 

Ramanujan was a 'Hardy bo/ inasmuch as 
Faraday was Davy's protege. Ramanujan had at 
least entered college but Faraday wasn't even 
schooled. This however didn't matter for either. 
BoHi faced stiff opposition in their election to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society — but were elected 
nevertheless. Both were simple and unassuming 
even as both were issueless. While Faraday regu¬ 
larly visited Sandemanian Church, Ramanujan vis¬ 
ited Sarangapani Koil and Namagiri Koil, the God¬ 


dess of Namakkal in whom he had unshakable 
faith. 

Twenty second day of December 1993 was 
Ramanujan's 106th birth anniversary. 106 is not as 
prosaic as it seems. 1+0 + 6 gives 7 — a prime 
number. It (106) has only one factor, 2. It gives 
another prime 53 when divided by 2.5 + 3 gives 8, 
the number denoting the number of directions and 
the number of petals in a lotus. These signify uni¬ 
versality and a divine platform for creation. Who 
knows, the readers of the 21st century could get to 
know of yet another Ramanujan through yet an¬ 
other Kanigel! 
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William Faulkner: The Man & The Artist 

Hemant Gahlot* 


With the publication of 'X'Apres-Midi d'une 
faune" in the Nca; Republic and "Landing in Luck" 
in The Mississippian in 1919, Faulkner blew the trum¬ 
pet and enter^ the world of words with a firm and 
dedsive step and continuously rwnped through ttie 
next forty two years. These 3 ^rs of incessant indus¬ 
try and great achievements are interspersed with 
tli dark and gloomy period of looming into noth¬ 
ingness as well as stepping into the bright and 
purple moments of recognition and fame. 
Faulkner's literary graph is marked by many ups 
and downs. He made his appearance at a time when 
America was experiencing the post-war boom. One 
observes that the prevailing attitude of moral re¬ 
volt, the bohemianism, the expatriation, the Jazz, 
the care-free experimentation in almost all the arts 
were the predominant features of the American life. 
Faulkner's participation in the First World War as a 
Cadet-Pilot in Royal Air Force in 1918 provided him 
enough ground material for his war stories. Ap>art 
from that the family lores about his great grandfa¬ 
ther flared his imagination to the extent of making 
use of thOT in his works. 

Faulkner, during the course of his career as a 
writer, started all alone and continued his strife 
with his own three tank theory—experience, obser¬ 
vation and imagination.^ His apprenticeship and 
evolution as ^n important man of letters, who 
would later influence generations of American 
writers, is to a large extent a result of his own 
'fumbling in dre darkness'. Martin Kreisworth, in 
unison with Northrope Frye^, relates this fumbling 
to Faulkner's reading which, though not voracious, 
was coTtsiderably consistent and great. He says, 
"His (Faulkner's) education....cor\sisted essentially 
of reading widely in speculative and imaginative 
works." He also adds, "Every serious writer comes 
to literature from literature," and no sooner he 
picks up the pen, "He realizes that he must invent 
somethit^ perceived as "new"; he sees no less 
dearly that art, in essence, can never be new but is 
necessarily built on its own past"*. This, in no way, 
undermines die surrounding influences which fi¬ 
nally produced the writer, who in turn produced 


*Department o/EngfeA, Gwf. Madhav Arts and 
Commerce College, Ujjain-456 001 (M.P.) 


the myriad designs for which he is gratefully re- 
membWed by posterity. 

Broadly the influences can be categorised as the 
following: 

1) The land — which remained a greatinfluence 
as well as a source of inspiration to the creative 
genius of Faulkner and ultimately made him pro¬ 
prietor of the Yoknapalawpha County with Jeffer¬ 
son as its County seat 

2) History — the use of which is chiefly made to 
furnish a foundation for his gradually developing 
romantic vision. 

3) Slavery — the curse of fathers, that figures 
predominantly and pervades his concern to the ex¬ 
tent of obsession. 

4) Wrilers<ontemix>rary as well as his prede¬ 
cessors, chiefly Cervantes, Shakespeare, Conrad, 
Melville, Chekhov, Balzac, Tolstoy as well as Ck)gol 
were amongst those that he recounted while an¬ 
swering a question during an interview at West 
Point 

5} Family background — the most dminant in¬ 
fluence is his great-grandfather. Colonel William 
Cuthbert Faulkner, whose legends were told among 
Faulkner's family circle with great enthusiasm and 
pride. 

6) Religion — the Old Testament and Church, 
the former gave him 'people and not ideas' while 
the latter was symbolic of the Southern scKial life. 
He turned to religion to create a background in his 
dealing with the moral patterns, of course, with a 
balanced and new perception. 

7) War — both the First World War as well as 
the Civil War and its aftermath greatly shaped his 
ideas about the deadening impact of war on human 
beings. 

Faulkner's early associations were his college 
time friends like Phil Stone and also his one time 
beloved and later, after her divorce from Franklin, 
his wife Estelle Oldham. Their relationship was in¬ 
tense, rippled with ups and downs, but as if it was 
God-ordained that Faulkner was finally able to get 
his sweetheart, now a mother of two children, in his 
arms. Amongst his friends Phil Stone remained a 
true and long-lasting friend. Even b^ore Estelle 
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entered BilTs life, Phil Stone used to fill the empty 
nu)ments of Faullcner's literary, financial and even 
marital endeavours. Although he was four years 
senior to Faulkner, yet that never became any hin¬ 
drance in their relationship. Their association, at 
least during Faulkner's apprenticeship, proved to 
be a signiBcant foundation stone in the making of an 
artist. Blotner recalls their stay at Yale University, 
New Heaven in 1918 : "while he (Stone) went to 
class or studied, Faulkner read or wrote, going on 
walks sometimes through the campus, the city, and 
even out into the countryside be3«3nd. He would go 
with Stone for meals....They would talk aesthetics 
and poetry. Both had fallen under the sway of Wil¬ 
liam Butler Yeats, and sometimes in thdr room 
Stone would read him aloud.-..Faulkner's favourite 
line from Yeats came at the beginning of Tie Re¬ 
members Forgotten Beaut/: 

TVhen my arms wrap you round and press 

My heart upon ti\e loveliness 

That has long faded from the world...'* 

It is also worth noting here that this was the time 
when Faulkner was mentally preparing or rather 
waiting for the amendment in the 'draff to lower 
down the age limit to eighteen so that he could 
enlist himself in army. Moreover, it was only after 
he had learnt that Estelle's marriage is fixed by her 
parents with Cornell Franklin, that he decided for a 
military career. Phil Stone always on forefront for 
his poet-friend Billy, cared for him as a family 
mCTnber would. He made Faulkner work, try new 
styles, new techniques; procured him a job which 
Faulknerjoined rather unwillingly as a Postmaster; 
took up the responsibility of some of his early publi¬ 
cations such as Marble Faun. 

Faulkner's association with Sherwood Ander¬ 
son, the fatherly-friendly-figure, has a great influ¬ 
ence upon his later writings. In fact, it was Ander¬ 
son, who first brought him to the literary scene of 
America by recomrr^ding his very first novel Sol¬ 
dier's Pay to Horace liveright. Faulkner's encounter 
with Anderson at New Orleans was greatly benefi¬ 
cial — both as a friend as well as a mentor. To him 
Anderson was a '^anf among the liliputians—the 
literary liliputs of his time. However, their relation¬ 
ship ph 3 ^ically crippled with Faulkner's parodying 
of Anderson. As the latter was already preoccupied 
with Hemingwa/s caricature of him in his Torrents 
of Spring, Faulkner's provoked him to the extent 
that Amderson didn't see him for years. Their later 
meetings, very few in number, couldn't bring about 


the reconciliation but still both showed a great deal 
of regard for eadt other. F6r Faulkner, Anderscm al¬ 
ways remained a "giant in an earth populated to a 
great — too great extent by pygn^es."® Anderson 
too, even after that sad caricature episode, was 
always full of praise for Faulkner, who, for him, was 
a "Story teller, but he was somethir^ dse too. The 
man is what they mean in the South when they use 
the word 'graitle'. He is always that. Life may be at 
times infinitely vulgar. Bill never is."® 

One other less^ known impact was that of 
Thomas Beer about whom Faulkner himself said 
that he had influenced him a lot. Beer's short stories 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, Harper*s and 
Century. Faulkner's Yolmapalawpha County seems 
to have evolved out of TTKimas Beer's narratives 
which were remarkable ior the use of a "community 
and a connected set of characters which appeared in 
his fiction."’ Faulkner's approach to the legend of 
Yoknapatawpha cyde with characters and setting 
appearing and reappearing was more or less pat¬ 
terned on the style of Thomas Beer. 

Faulkner's visit to Europe, especially France 
and Italy, provided him materials which he later 
used in his short stories viz. Mistral, Carcassonne 
and Divorce in Naples. But the trip to Europe as a 
whole didn't influence him as such in the formula¬ 
tion of or improvement in his narrative technique or 
style which had already become visible in his early 
fiction. 

The impact of history runs parallel in tune with 
the significant role played by the land and also flie 
disruptive phenomenon of slavery. Before 
Faulkner, Hawthorne, Melville and Poe had already 
set the tradition of peeping into the past to find out 
possibilities of historical dimension in fiction. 
Above all, writers such as Fitzgerald, Hemingway 
and Faulkner were bequeathed a past full of sorry 
and turbid memories of flte devastating Qvil War 
interrupted by the brief relief of Reconstruction and 
follow^ by Depression. The past remained a "reso¬ 
nant and moving force upon the present, a force 
that liberated... from the curse of contemporaneity 
while it also made possible a degree of control 
over., materials."* The lines addressed to Fitzga-ald 
aptly explain the phenomenal use of the past made 
his contemporaries including Faulkn^. Unfortu¬ 
nately Faulkner's use of past is often cited as pro¬ 
duction of history which in itself is misleading. 
Prof. McCormic says tl^t "Faulkner was not a Ne- 
grohating Soutfwm regional Fascist, intmested 
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mainly in vicdence, madness, and the more lurid 
crimes, but a writer wi^xse visicm was historically 
encompasang, ccnnpasrionate and universal/'* 
Faulkri^s works are not mere history. Elsewhere in 
the same book McCormic testiEes ti«t history in 
Faulkn^ "is used to make a |^ilosq 7 hical point or 
to construct a literary idea about the past, the pres¬ 
ent or both/'^° Qeanth Brooks makes an explicit 
distinction between history and Bcticmal demands 
of history. He says; "Faulkner is writing fiction, not 
sociology or history, and he has employed all the 
devices for d>e heightening, special focus, and, in 
some Instances, distorticm, the riction demands and 
justifies."^^ Thus historical patterns so predominant 
in Faulkner neither deter nor overshadow his liter¬ 
ary output 

Qc^ly related to history is the impact of land 
which remained the kernel of Faulkner's conscious 
concern as a writer. The land is the only bare wit¬ 
ness to both — the history as well as the institution 
of slavery. The vicious violation of the primary code 
by instigating the institution of slavery, by destroy¬ 
ing the wilderness, by relegating the Indians has ne¬ 
cessitated that land itself must take its own retribu¬ 
tion. Faulkner effectively attempts this by present¬ 
ing the hollow and emotionally crippled men and 
women in contrast with the erc^ing and exploiting 
land. AsCoughlan proclaims; "...the land itself, the 
living earth, is hero, God and protagonist in 
Faulkner's works as a whole."*^ 

Faulkner's own family with its Old Colonel and 
Young Colonel gave great impetus and background 
to much of what he wrote all through his life. As 
pointed out earlier, Col. W.C. Faulkner, the great 
grandfather of William Faulkner was such a potent 
source of influence, inspiration and information 
that it surpasses almost all others in quantity as well 
as in quality. Colonel John Sartoris of The Unvan¬ 
quished is unmistakably modeled on Faulkner's own 
great-grandfather. John Sartoris volunteered for the 
first regiment, built the Ripley rail-road and was 
killed in an encounter with his dire enemy 
Richmond J. Thurmond. Names, places and events 
are altered, coloured and modeled in the interest of 
fiction. WilKam Faulkner was bom eight years after 
the death of his great grandfather. He learnt about 
him through the stories told in his family circle, 
through books and rest through imagination. He 
thus modeled and magnified him, who, "had been 
enshrined long since as a household deity," and 
who was, "among the strongest influences of Wil¬ 
liam Faulkner's Hfe."^^ 


Last but not the least, religious influences 
played a crucial role in the development of 
Faulkner's understanding of tite problem of a deca¬ 
dent or otiose order — the curse of the vestigial 
code. As for U>e code, there is no s^aration ethic 
from sanction. That the theology and behaviour run 
parallel. The time was ripe for a reinteqwtation of 
Christian codes and moral attitudes. As the issues 
of conduct and decision baffled the masses, the <rfd 
prescription offered no guidana in the new circum¬ 
stances. As Amos N. Wilder rightly points out 
"....Faulkner's work certainly iliush'ates the de¬ 
mand made upon Christians, that they re-examine 
their moralities at least once in a millennium, no 
doubt, sophistication in these matters may be in 
error as well as convention, but sophistication is 
essential."’* 

No one single factor is responsible for the mak¬ 
ing of an artist. Faulkner too, was the sum total of all 
that came his way from Colonel W.C. Faulkner to 
Phil Stone to Sherwood Anderson. He once said: "I 
think the artist is influenced by all in his environ- 
,ment."’® All through his lone strife Faulkner wisely 
picked up the marble from among the pebbles, gave 
it his heart and soul to record the dilemma and 
passion of the human heart. Even his regionalism— 
his land and locale become universal in appeal 
when presented through his experience, observa¬ 
tion and imagination. 
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William Faulkner as a Historian of the South 

Bhupinder Jit Kaur Dhillon* 


William Faulkner (1897-1962) one of the out¬ 
standing novelists was bom in the Southern States 
* of America at New Albany, Missi^ippi and die ma¬ 
jority of his novels are set in this regitm specifically 
in the area around Oxford, Mississippi where he 
spent most of his childhood. Since he draws his 
themes from a specific region, he is a regioruil novel¬ 
ist In his books he recreates the history, the geogra¬ 
phy and the atmosphere of the place which he knew 
so well. What emerges fiom his books is not an 
accurate picture of the South but an impression of 
the area which penetrates deep into the psychology 
of its people both individually and collectively. 
Faulkn^s works contain so much of the history of 
the South that he is known as the historian of the 
South. 

Faulkner indeed is a Southern writer who in 
work after work has gone back to the same inex¬ 
haustible source — the American South, its dis¬ 
turbed present and its tormenting past. Critics have 
attempted in different ways to describe in what spe¬ 
cific sense William Faulkner is a Southern writer. 
For example the famous American critic Alfred 
Kazin in his essay 'The Stillness of Light in August" 
suggested that the secret of Southern writing is its 
'intense sense of the earth'. By this phrase, Alfred 
Kazin means the ability of a Southern writer to 
register country sights and sounds. Since in novel 
after novel William Faulkner goes back to the same 
people and to the same region with its complex 
history of heroism, glory and shame the cumulative 
impression that the fiction of Faulkner leaves on the 
minds of his readers is that of a strong sense of 
place. To quote Malcolm Cowley: "He has a brood¬ 
ing love for the land where he was bom and reared 
and where, unlike other writers of his generation, 
he has chosen to spend his life. It is... this land, this 
south, for which God has done so much, with 
woods for game and streams for fish and deep rich 
soil for seed and lush brings to sprout it and long 
summers to mature it and serene falls to harvest it 
and short mild winters for men and animals."^ 

The novels of Faulkner constitute a single uni¬ 
fied pattern and form a history of the imaginery 
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country of Yoknapatawpha. The area covered by 
Yoknapatawpha is 2400 square miles and the "seat" 
of this country is Jefferson. The people living in this 
region belong to various social levds. We have the 
one-rich aristocratic feunily descended from the first 
white settlers. 

Faulkner's fictional universe is a tragic universe 
in which his protagonists are poweriessly enslaved 
by the tragic history of the land in whidh they are 
bom; they find themselves hopelessly trappy in 
tragic situations and they die unable or unn^ling to 
fight against what they regard as their destined end. 
In Faulkner's Yoknapatawpha country, the descen- 
dents of Southern aristocracy fail to save them¬ 
selves and their beloved South fiom disaster be¬ 
cause of their own inadequacies. Either they simply 
fail to accept the challenge and run away from evil 
as Gowan Sieves does in Sanctuaiy or they are de¬ 
feated by evil as Horace Benhow is in the same 
novel or they are cheated by the upstart poor whites 
such as Snopscs or they retire into illusions of 
Southern virtue and heroism as is true in the case of 
Mrs. Compson of The Sound and the Fury and of 
Reverend Hightowe in Ligo in Light in August or 
thQ^ indulge in self-destructive actions as Bayard 
Sartoris docs. In different ways, a majority of the 
characters of Faulkner are doomed. These charac¬ 
ters rush towards their inevitable doom. 

Faulkner loves his South and at the same time 
fears for its safety. He reveals a tragic awareness of 
the fact that the South is slowly being destroyed by 
the stupidity of its natives or by the greed of the 
outsiders. In this connection Malcolm Cowley ob¬ 
serves : "Here are the two sides of Faulkner's feel¬ 
ing for the South; on the one side, an admiring and 
possessive love; on the other, a compulsive fear lest 
his love should be destroyed by the ignorance of its 
native serfs and the greed of trader? and absentee 
landlords."^ 

By the time Faulkner was b(xn, his family, an 
old established one like many others in the South¬ 
ern states was declining socially and economically. 
The civil war in which the Northern States of Amer¬ 
ica had fought the Southern States in part to free the 
slaves of the South, had a profound effect on the 
social structure of the area bringing changes which 
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were unwelcome to those who had liked the distinc- detennined to be as good as te rich man. 
tive character that might be briefly described as This naturally involves keeping his dynasty free 
hierarchical in nature consisting of the slaves at the from Negro blood. Quentin and Shreve know that 
bottom of the social scale and the plantation owners his first wife must have turned out to be a part 
at the top. Although Faulkner was not in favour of Negro and so in Sutpen's own words 'unsuitable', 
slavery but he shows in his books that the sudden They come to realise that Bon was the duld of this 
intrusion of men fi'om the Northern states and the marriage and that Sutpen would not have objected 
abrupt destruction of this Southern hierarchy was to Judith's becoming Bon's wife on the grounds of * 
not a wholly desirable thing. The Civil War brought incest. He forbids it because Bon from his mother 
a sudden and unnatural end to Southern hierarchy has inherited Negro blood which will ^>oiI the pu- 
and the people of the South were not prepared for rity of Sutpen's grai\d design, 
it. In Faulkner's works too they never succeeded in 

finding a new identity. They spend their lives in the Thus, Sutpen destroyed his first attempt to es- 
passive contemplation of the pre-war past while tabliri\ a dynasty because he found out his wife was 
their world continues to decay around them. C. part Negro; he destroyed his second attempt by 
Vann Woodward writes : "The experience of evil alienating Henry and forbidding Judith's marriage 
and the experience of tragedy are parts of the and by the time he makes his ttiird attempt with 
Southern heritage that are as difficult la reconcile Wash Jones' grand daughter it is too late for he is 
with the American legend of innocence and social old and impoverished. Almost at the end of the 
felicity as the experience of poverty and defeat are novel Shreve says: 
to reconcile with the legends of abundance and 

success."^ So it takes two niggers to get rid of one Sutpen, 

don't it? which is alright, it's fine, it clears the 

Absalom, Absalom ! the greatest of Faulkner's whole ledger ... except for one thing ... you've 

novels is probably the least understood of all his got one nigger left. One nigger Su^n left, of 

books. The difficulty in understanding this novel course you can't catch him and you don't al- 

springs not from the story of Sutpen which is the ways see him and you never will be able to use 

basis of the book but from the way in which that him. But you've got him there still... 1 think that 

story is told. The story emerges from the midst of a in time the Jim Binds are going to conquer the 

complex chorus of voices which often go over the western hemi.sphere... and so in a few thousand 

same parts of the story but which each |x>ssesses a years 1 who regard you will also have sprung 

unique tone. These various tones reflect the p>erson- from the lions of African kings.* 

alities of the characters handling the narrative. The 

lack of chronological order and the variety of tones As a Canadian Shreve is probably mocking the 
or versions of the baas story create a complexity Southern attitude to colour in this sp)eech. It is true 
whose sole justification is Faulkner's desire to use that Sutpjen was destroyed by his ob^ssion with the 
the basis story as a means to an end and that end negro blood and the clash between black and white 
may be broadly described as a desire to recreate his app>ears to have been at the root of much of the 
vision of the ^uth and its people with the stress suffering and trouble. It is also true that the half- 
falling heavily on the inner world of the characters' carte Bond is the only survivor of the Sutpjen line yet 
minds. These minds are shap>ed by the present state the whole matter is so over-staled by Shreve that 
of the South and by the personality of the individ- suspicions of mockery are justifi^. However 
ual. So the basis story of Sutpen is a key which Faulkner does show that the white Southerner's 
unlocks the door to the interior worlds of a number distrust of the Negro and his desire to ignore the 
of characters and because those interior worlds owe changed status of race are p>art of the general flight 
much of their shap>e to the South, both past and from reality. In Sutpjen Faulkner gave us a character 
present, the story op^ens the door also to the South who was willing to live with and father children 
itself or at least to Faulkner's vision of the South. with Negroes yet he clung to the black while dis- 

criminatiem and that defeated him in the end. 

In Absalom, Absalom ! Sutpjen who wants to be a 

Southern gentleman conceives his grand design In Faulkner's fiction the characters have in 
when he is turned from the door of a rich white man common an <^7session with the p>ast, with the glori- 
by a well dressed Negro. According to General ous |>re-war Souflt and in a sense the story of 
Comp5Scm from that moment onwards, Sutpxin is Sutpen is an allegory for the sttMy of the Soutti as 
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they see it Sutpen and Southern gentility came 
from 'nowhere'. They took land from the Indians, 
dragged civilization into the midst of the wilder¬ 
ness and tried to set up dynasties which would 
withstand the passage of time. Like Sutpen, the 
people of the South had a curious attitude towards 
the Negroes. The matter of colour is an important 
issue in the book. This appears in this book in vari¬ 
ous ways as the civil war was fought in part to 
defend a culture based on differences between 
Negroes and white people; changes in the status of 
Negroes are seen by the whites as reminders or 
symptoms of the defeat. 

In the mind of Rosa Coldfield, there is a connec¬ 
tion between the fate of the South and that of 
Sutpen. Sutpen and South both emerged out of the 
civil war abysmally poor with their own subjective 
notions of vindication, strangely enough through 
defeat Rosa Coldfield concedes that Sutpen was a 
man of valour who never surrendered his sword to 
the enemy. She believes that the South lost the war 
because it had to depend on the valour of men 
without honour, men like Sutpen. Rosa Coldfield 
believed that "But that our cause, our very life, 
should have been thrown into the balance wi th men 
like that to buttress it — men with valour and 
strength but without pity or honour/'® Rosa has no 
doubt in her mind that this was the reason why 
'Heaven saw fit to let us lose'. Rosa Coldfield sees 
the hand of God in the destruction of Sutpen family 
and the near extinction of the Coldfield family — 
She often uses the words such as 'fatality' and 
'curse'. The same curse and fate affect the South and 
Sutpen himself because "some ancestor of ours had 
decided to establi^ his descent in a land primed for 
fatality and already cursed with it, even if it had not 
rather been our family, our father's progenitors, 
who had incurred the curse long years before and 
had been coerced by Heaven into establishing itself 
in the land and the time already cursed."^ 

Here we have a sense of the Southern history as 
the slovy working out of a fatality and curse on the 
South and on some representative families so that in 
a literal sense, the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the heads of their children. Qantin Compson is con¬ 
vinced that the South lost the war because it had to 
depend on such monsters as Sutpen to fight for its 
cause. Here Faulkner interlinks the history of the 
sins, the crimes, the shames and the defeat of the 
South with those of Sutpens or the Compsons — 
families which are doomed to die out. 


The title of the book, with its Bibilical allusion, 
supports the hypotheses of Shreve Quentin. Sutpen 
would not say 'My Son' to Bon as David said to 
Absalom even after Absalom's rebellion. And dif¬ 
ferent as he was from his father, Henry acted in the 
end on the same racist principle, killing Bon finally 
to prevent not incest but miscegenation. One mean¬ 
ing of Absalom, then is that when the old South was 
faced with a choice it could not avoid, it chose to 
destroy itself rather than admit brotherhood across 
social lines. 

Faulkner in Absalom, Absalom ! and other novels 
set in Yoknapatawpha stresses the function of the 
oral tradition, the mouth to mouth tales. The whole 
of Absalom, Absalom ! is an intensive exercise in oral 
history. General Compson passes the Sutpen story 
to his son who passes it on to Quentin; Miss Rosa 
Coldfield is determined that the story shall not die, 
also passes it on to Quentin and so when he goes to 
Harvard, Quentin takes the story with him for this, 
with all the other stories of death and glory, is his 
inheritance. That inheritance is not simply the 
Sutpen story analogy for the story of the whole 
South but also the slate of mind which cannot break 
the fixation with the past and so cannot enter into 
life. 

Mr Compson emphasises the role of oral tradi¬ 
tion and his view gives us some indication of the 
nature of Faulkner's vision of the South: "We have 
a few old mouth-to-mouth tales; we exhume from 
old trunks and boxes and drawers letters without 
reluctation or signature in which men and women 
who once lived and breathed are now merely ini¬ 
tials. We see dimly people, the people in whose 
living blood and seed we ourselves lay dormant 
and waiting, in this attenuation of time possessing 
now heroic proportions."^ 

The conversation between Shreve and Quentin 
also gives us Faulkner's vision of the South. Shreve 
says : "We don't live among defeated grandfathers 
and freed slaves ... and bullets in the dining room 
table and such, to be always reminding us to never 
forget ... a kind of entailed birth right Father and 
Son and Father and Son of never forgiving General 
Shennan."® 

In Shreve's definition of the difference between 
his own Canadian background and Quentin's 
Southern one, there is an implied comment on 
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Sutpen's story that Quentin would have been inca¬ 
pable of making. But this does not mean that Shreve 
is right and Quentin wrong, but that Shreve has 
clarifying point of view. Quentin tells Shreve '"You 
can't understand it, you would have to be bom 
there", it is Shreve who at the end offers the predic¬ 
tion that the 7in^ Bond are going to conquer the 
Western hemisphere". He asks Quentin why he 
hates the South. To this, Compson replies: "1 don't 
hate it ... I don't hate it, he said, I don't hate it. I 
don't. I don't 

This compulsive and repeated denial empha¬ 
sises the important truth that Quentin hates the 
south, if not wholly, at least partly. 

Faulkner suggests the backward locking-vision 
into the past. Reality is what is past and not what 
present is. Time does not move in a chronological 
order. The past, present and future are fused and 
confused in such a way that the reader is made 
aware that people who dwell in the past, present 
and future are indistinguishable and past has all the 
qualities normally associated with present. 
Faulkner does show that many of his characters do 
live their lives only through the past and past has 
more relevance and life to the individual than the 
present. Quentin and Rosa are the prime examples 
of this. The time as measured by objective stan¬ 
dards, clocks, watches and calendars is seen to be 
irrelevantin real tenns, what counts is memory and 
subjective reaction, for these are the things which 
give experience, its force and validity. 

Thus, the novel is about Sutpen and about the 
South. Sutpen's story is analogous to the story of 
the South in many many ways. In the first place, we 
must recognise that Faulkner s^w the South as 
being doomed just as Sutpen's hopes were doomed. 
Sutpen's dynasty ends with the lament of a de¬ 
ranged halFcaste and all that he strove to create is 
turned to ashes, his land appropriated by a state 
which has no feeling for the land. Similarly, the 
South both in this book and in many other novels by 
Faulkner is fated to be taken over by those with no 
feeling for its traditions or history. Those traditions 
themselves have turned into ashes which bury not 
only the dead but the living for whom they are the 
sole inheritance and the Southern dynasties grind to 
a halt among the impotent or the deranged. For 
example, the Compison family with Quentin dead 
ends with the idiot Benji and the impotent Janson. 
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Thus, we see tbat Faulkner is a great historian of 
the South. In Absalom, Absalom I and in mai^ other 
novels, he has presented the problems of the Scmth 
particularly tli white man's pnklems. But as an 
artist he does not always, offer clearcut solutions to 
the white man's problems. In his novels Intruder in 
the Ditst, Requiem Fora Nun, The Sound and the Fury 
and in Absalom, Absalom ! there are certain passages 
which are generally regarded as representing 
Faulkner's views on Bie prcklems of the South. 
What Faulkrter suggests is that past is never dead. 
One cannot escape one's past or one's history. The 
way to salvation for the white man is that of accep¬ 
tance of his past, recc^nition of his guilt and it is 
,only through humility and self-criticism that d\e 
white man can change the world out^de and tame 
the wilderness within. Thus, we realise that in al¬ 
most all his novels he has written about his South 
because it was the one subject that he ki^w and 
exploited its inexhaustible fictional possibilities. In 
this sense he is a great historian of the South. 
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A Look at Arthur Koestler's 

The Roots of Coincidence 


A.L. Deshpande* 


Arthur Koestler's essay entitled The Roots of 
Coincidence seeks to explore the relationship be¬ 
tween mysticism and logic in a new way. In this 
fascinating study he has tried to demonstrate in a 
convincing manner how the latest theories in mod¬ 
ern physics come very close to the latest theories 
regarding the modus operandi of the baffling para- 
psychological phenomena like telepathy, clairvoy¬ 
ance, pre-cognition, psychokinesis, etc. Through 
this study, more than through any other book of his 
and there are some of his books like the Art of 
Creation, and The Case of Midwife Toad, where his 
attempt has been the same — Koestler has sought to 
explore the integrative tendency of modem think- 
ing. 

In The Roots of Coincidence, one gets the convic¬ 
tion that human life is extremely mysterious and 
that there is more to it than meets the eye. Telepa¬ 
thy, clairvoyance, precognition, PK are some of the 
most fascinating and tantalising phenomena which 
baffle the human intellect, particularly the intellect 
that has been trained in the western traditions of 
logic and reason. Koestler informs us that during 
the last few decades, however, parapsychology has 
been accorded the status of an academic discipline. 
He is confident that the future prospects of this 
discipline are indeed promising. It is pregnant with 
immense possibilities. The marriage of parapsy¬ 
chology with physics promises wonderful offspring 
in the form of new insights into the nature of rcali ty. 

Debatable 

There is little doubt that this essay which seems 
to explore the frontiers o^^odern science will be 
received differently by scientists committed to the 
old school of thinking and those who have kept 
their minds op>en on the issues discussed in it. 
However, there is no denying the fact that the bcx>k 
will spread confusion among the antt-ESP lobby of 
modem scientists. 

That Koestler has painstakingly collected the 
latest data on space, time, matter, causality, neuro¬ 
physiology and psychical research will be obvious 
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to anybody who cares to go through the bibliogra¬ 
phy to this book and that he has presented a lucid 
exposition of it will be obvious to anybody who 
reads it from cover to cover, though it might pr^ 
ent difficulties to those uninitiated into the jargon of 
modern science. The real significance of the book 
lies, however, in the fact that he has achieved a 
remarkable synthesis out of these diverse data. His 
concept of Janus-faced Holons might prove an ex¬ 
tremely useful tool to our generation in unearthing 
the mystery of existence. 

That the topic of this essay is immensely excit¬ 
ing is beyond doubt. Writing this essay was for 
Koestler a tightrope walk on the line of intersection 
of excitement and extreme caution. Although Koe¬ 
stler's concern to keep his excitement under control 
is understandable (because otherwise he would 
have lost his grip on the scientific community) there 
is no doubt this cautious treading has robbed the 
essay of its thrill. And Koestler, the creative artist 
that he is, seems aware of this fact because when he 
requested Renee Haynes to write a postscript to this 
book, his ostensible purpose was to restore the bal¬ 
ance in favour of excitement. He is aware that his 
treatment has given a certain one-sidedness to his 
subject. 

However, the lost thrill has been largely com¬ 
pensated by his beautiful language and wit. The 
following quotation from the book will bear ample 
testimony: 

"Wc have heard a whole chorus of Nobel Lau¬ 
reates in physics informing us that matter is dead, 
causality is dead, determinism is dead. If that is so, 
let us give them a decent burial, with a requiem of 
electronic music. It is time for us to draw the lessons 
from twentieth century post-mechanistic science 
and get out of the strait-jacket which nineteenth 
century materialism imposed on our philosophical 
outlook. Paradoxically had that outlook kept 
abreast with modern science itself, instead of lag¬ 
ging a century behind it, we would have been liber¬ 
ated from that strait-jacket long ago." 

Clear Position 

In the course of the book, Koestler has un- 
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equivocally made his position dear. He has told us 
that like many of us he has been a reluctant convert. 
"ESP is a pain in the neck. I would be happier 
without it; but it is there". It is no use denying the 
existence of parapsychoiogical phenomena, al¬ 
though it is true that it eludes understanding. It 
refuses to fit into the concepts and categories of 
thought bequeathed to us by die ancient Greeks and 
enriched by 18th century materialistic philosophy. 
It requires a new concept regarding the nature of 
reality. We have to postulate a world op>erating 
within the opposite poles of causality and a-causal- 
ity. There is a class of phenomena which belongs to 
the realm of a-causality and here the concepts and 
categories of the causal world fail to be effective. 

Although such a postulation might appear to be 
preposterous to our common sense it is no less 
preposterous than some of the concepts on which 
the edifice-of modem nuclear physics has been built 
because sub-atomic physics as well as glactic phys¬ 
ics both refuse to fit into the rational scheme of 
Newtonian Physics. 

It is perhaps because of this that many eminent 


physicists have, after tiiey have crossed the age of 
fifty been attracted towards parapsychology. To 
mention only one such example, WoUgang Pauli's 
essay on the relationship between mystidsm and 
physics and his collaboration with Jung while pre¬ 
paring a treatise on Syncronicity : An A-Causal Con¬ 
necting Principle. 

However, ESP and allied phenomena are un¬ 
predictable and unrepeatable. And it is because of 
these peculiarities that many serious people are not 
attracted towards an investigation of ^ese phe¬ 
nomena. ESP is a highly individual experience and 
does not allow quantification. But that should not 
lead us to doubt its existence because in that event 
we shall be compelled to doubt the existence of love 
and hope. 

By using all the tricks of the trade, Koesticr has 
built up a convindngcase for parapsychology and I 
will not be surprised if this essay were to inspire a 
few scientists to apply their energies to the illumina¬ 
tion of this obscure region of human understand¬ 
ing. 
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Psychobiographical Studies and 

Mahatma's Life 


D. Gnanasambandan* 


Dramatists, novelists, historians, biographers 
and perhaps the psychiatrists are mainly concerned 
with the description and interpretation of individ¬ 
ual lives. Life histories, actual as well as imaginary 
are not only inspiring and instructive but also use¬ 
ful as guides and incentives to others. They help us 
to understand how people in different periods and 
societies lived — what they thought, what they said 
and did, how they felt about their experience, how 
they saw their worlds, how they were perceived by 
others and the processes by which they interacted 
with their race and milieu. Further, the life histories 
have been used as adjuncts or supplements for 
learning about socialization processes, culture and 
personality, history of the family and society, per¬ 
sonality development, psychopathology and so on 
which may generally fall within the domain of so¬ 
cial sciences and behavioural sciences. 

The interpretation and description of an indi¬ 
vidual's life — his thought and action ™ requires a 
commonsensc understanding of his mind. A probe 
into mind — a psychological endeavour — is im¬ 
plicitly present in every biography and history. Psy¬ 
chological assumptions and conceptualizations arc 
inevitably embedded in them though most of them 
cannot be equated with systematic psychology. 

As a result of the wonderful discovery of our 
century — psychoanalysis, biographical studies 
which utilize psychoanalytic theory and practice in 
interpreting the lives of historical and public figures 
have become increasingly pronHnent. The applica¬ 
tion of psychoanalytic concepts to biography which 
has made a significant advance over the common- 
sense psychology, traditionally used in biography, 
offers not only fascinating reading but also new in¬ 
sights into our way of looking at ourselves — 'what 
man has made of man'. 

The history of psychobiography, though brief, 
is full of activities. With the publication of Freud's 
Leonardo da VinciandaMemory of his childhood (1910) 
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began the psychobiographical enterprise bringing 
forth a number of books on reinterpreting the life 
histories of eminent men of the world. Prominent 
among them are the analyses of Shakespeare, So¬ 
crates and Martin Luther. Even writers with no 
formal training in psychoanalysis or psychiatry 
contributed to the cause of rewriting the life histo¬ 
ries for discovering thoughts and actions hitherto 
unnoticed. Of course not all of them were witihout 
sound theoretical base. The best known among the 
works of 1930's are L.C Clark's Lincoln : A psychoM-' 
ography (1921) which studied the unconscious mo¬ 
tives underlying the great statesman and Krutch's 
Edgar Allan Poe (1926) which demonstrated how 
best the writings of a writer could be used for 
analysing the unconscious motives. 

The production of psychobiographical writings 
which continued through the 193(}'s also invited 
considerable attack on the methods adopted in the 
study. By the end of the decade the psychobiogfa- 
phical output was so extensive and varied that no¬ 
body worth the name 'greaf was left out. It has 
been reported that while Sigmund Freud was 
studying the behaviour of Moses and Leonardo da 
Vinci, he himself was under investigation by an¬ 
other psychohistorian. 

Writers like Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Moliere, 
Goethe, Coleridge, public figures like Ceasar, Lin¬ 
coln, Napoleon and scientists like Darwin, Newton 
and Alexander Bell are a few among many other 
eminent men about whom psychobiographical 
works had appeared by then. 

In contrast to the 1930s which were a relatively 
slow period of production, the 1940s and the subse¬ 
quent decades witnessed an exhaustive and a wide 
range of production. The improvement was not 
only in terms of the number of works blit in terms ol 
more rigorous and methodological perfection. A 
sample of such works includes George anc 
George's Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House : A per 
somlity Study (1956), Erikson's Youngman Luther : J 
study in psychoanalysis and History (1958) anc 
Langer's The Mind of Adolf Hitler (1972). Prominen 
examples of recent works are studies of Henr 
James, Gandhi, Max Weber, Stalin and Richan 
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Nixon — to cite only a few among many other 
names of artists, writers, musicians, politicians, reli¬ 
gious leaders, scientists and film stars. 

This brief survey will indicate the extent to 
whidt the psychoanalytic application has become 
prominent in the study of life histories. 

It seems that the formulation of psychoanalytic 
theories is arrived at in two ways. Either the analyst 
looks at his own self as the subject or at other selves 
for interpretation. It has been pointed out that the 
theories of Freud, Jung, Otto Rank and Wilhelm 
Reich were based in important ways on the inter¬ 
pretation of themselves, which were put forward as 
more general theories of human personality. Eb- 
binghaus had steadily put himself to experiment in 
order to develop his theories of memory. 

The other way is the study of others as revealed 
in their life histories. This method consists of con¬ 
structing and reconstructing psychological, social 
and scientific interpretation of particular individu¬ 
als. The testing of the chosen individuals should 
have validity and reliability. Any Tom and Dick 
will not yield usefully to the testing whereas great 
men of social, political and literary importance will 
do. The availability of evidence due to their emi¬ 
nence and the interest centred around them due to 
their achievement in one field or another are proba¬ 
bly reasons for focus on them. 

Not all great men can come within the grip of 
psychoanalysis. There are men who had lived many 
lives as it seems from the alternate accounts of their 
lives. In the absence of reliable evidence, their life 
presents itself in many coloured domes. Different 
writers will have different perspectives or analyses 
on the same life. Further, in the light of varying 
changes in theoretical perspective, the biographers 
have constantly to revise and reconstruct their un¬ 
derstanding of particular events or particular as¬ 
pects of the chosen personality. 

The problem of diversity of biographical ac¬ 
counts is indeed an unsurmountable problem. For 
instance, the life of Jesus from an historical perspec¬ 
tive and the life ofShak^peare as gathered from the 
records, letters and his plays present as diverse an 
account as what is called "infinite variety". 

It is interesting to note that alternative accounts 
of some great men are available not so much due to 
the shortage of information but mostly due to the 
enonnous bulk of available data. The life of Lincoln 
is a cla^ic example in this regard. In addition to 
masses of primary sources, a large number of books 
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have been written on eacl\ and every facet of his life 
as his paternity, childhood, education and so on 
leading to his assassination. 

'Lincoln's life has been a quarry" says an au¬ 
thor "mined for a multitude of purposes with 
different authors pursuing a variety of themes 

and issues. Different biographers draw 

upon, and were limited by, their own experi¬ 
ence in understanding Lincoln".* 

Among all these great men, while many evad¬ 
ing straight forward scrutiny for psychoanalysis, 
the life of Mahatma Gandhi seems to be an out¬ 
standing exception. Perhaps no other great man has 
made his life such an open book as Gandhi has 
done. True to its name, his life account is truthful to 
the core. 

In fact Gandhi was well aware of the implica¬ 
tion of his autobiographical narrative and he re¬ 
marked : 

"If some busybody were to cross examine me 
on the chapters already written, he could 
probably shed much more light on them and if 
it were a hostile critic's cross examination, he 
might even flatter himself for having shown up 
(make the world laugh by revealing) the hol¬ 
lowness of my pretensions.I am not writing 

the autobiography to please critics. Writing it is 
itself one of the experiments with truth".^ 

Thinking aloud about his desires and inclina¬ 
tions which men would generally try to hide is an 
unusual quality in Gandhi. During his life time, he 
shared his passing thoughts and even embarrassing 
dreams with the readers of his letters and his 
weekly journals making himself an easy target for 
malicious critics. 

Erik H. Erikson, the renowned psychoanalyst 
finds Gandhi's Autobiography as a 'case study' and 
notices Sigmund Freud to be the other man in our 
time who offered to the reading world such candid 
descriptions of small events in his life for the sake of 
developing his theory and a technique'of truthfql- 
ness. 

It is interesting to note that what Jawaharlal 
Nehru found to be the achievement of Gandhi was 
that of a psychoanalyst. What Gandhi had accom¬ 
plished for India was "a psychological change, al¬ 
most as if some expert in psychoanalytic methods 
had probed deep into the patient's past, found out 
the origins of his complexes, exposed them to his 
view and thus rid him of that burden".^ 
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The central Aeme of Erikson's book Gandhi’s 
Truth is the event — the Ahmedabad Textile Work¬ 
ers' Strike of 1918- In Gandhi's biographies and 
even in his autobiography, the strike of 1918 is 
described as somewhat of a mistake and a failure. 
But to Erikson this strike has a certain dramatic and 
psychoanalytic interest. The strike and the fast rep¬ 
resent a demonstrable crisis in the middle age of 
Gandhi. He describes this time as 'in between pe¬ 
riod' of Gandhi's life : the South African Gandhi 
had already become historical and had earned him¬ 
self the renown due to a Mahatma while the history 
of Gandhi, the Mahatma had not yet begun. 

Focussing his analysis on this phase of his life, 
Erikson has made an exemplary analysis of 
Gandhi's personality and his observations on 
Gandhi's childhood, sexuality, married life, iden¬ 
tity-crisis and what he calls 'ambivalence' are illus¬ 
trative of the phenomenon called Mahatma. 

Erikson, himself a Freudian whose focus would 
be on childhood and sexuality has given great atten¬ 
tion to the young Gandhi's life. Reducing a leader of 
Gandhi's stature to earlier childhood traumata is 
necessitated as Gandhi himself has devoted a major 
part of life account to his early life. 'Experiments 
with Sin' that is how bis autobiography pictures 
him as a child and a youth, totally obsessed w/th 
matters of guilt and purity and a failure in the ways 
of the world. Erikson feels that it would be impos¬ 
sible to understand the Mahatma's stature and in¬ 
fluence without knowing that he was once Moniya 
(child Gandhi)and thenMohandas (Young Gandhi) 
which contained potentials that had gone into the 
making of Mahatma. 

According to Freud, initially there are no 
traits but only potentialities which develop with the 
individual's attempt to adapt himself to the situ¬ 
ations he meets throughout life".* 

The potential elements of Mahatma arc to be 
seen, according to Erikson, in the early episodes of 
his childhood and youth. For instance, in the fa¬ 
mous incident (often described by biographers to 
illustrate young Gandhi's straightforwardness) in 
which Mohandas refused to listen to his teacher's 
advice to copy the neighbours paper in a test, has 
for Erikson a trend which has i ts own developmen¬ 
tal logic, a logic Gandhi's life has in common with 
the lives of other saints. Similarly the atmosphere in 
which Gandhi grew up — the atmosphere of joint 
family — constitutes the style of living created by 
Gandhi in his ashram, the style of the head of the 
joint family. It also made him feel at a very early age 
that his was the fate of an elect being. 


Erikson establishes that young Gandhi had the 
defensive wish to be untainted and unsmudged and 
this obsessive part of Gandhi remained lastingly. 
He was painfullj conscious of a special mission. A 
man like Gandhi knew that he had to contain and 
conserve a superior energy which he later called 
'Truth Force'. 

The traditional, characteristically Indian con¬ 
cept of 'brahmacharya' is found to be a very diffi¬ 
cult concept to the Western psychonalysts. Unable 
to grasp the idea that the sublimation of sexual 
desire is a sine qua non for spiritual state, Freudians 
refer to it as perversion tracingits roots in home and 
nascent influences. What figures prominwitly in the 
lives of saints in India is what we find in the life of 
Mahatma. 

Erikson, though extols Gandhi as a saint, finds 
Gandhi's attitude to sex as something peculiar, a 
personal phenomenon. His sexuality is seen as hav¬ 
ing been marred by, what to him was "juvenile 
excess" and charged with feelings of guilt 

"Clinically speaking, one can only conclude 
that Gandhi had to save his kind of playfulness. 
Intimacy and creativity from a sexuality which 
had offended him in the biblical sense and that 
he was fortunate in his capacity to derive even- 
tually a sense of gaiety from p/ucking itout. But 
we shall see that some vindictiveness, espe¬ 
cially toward woman as the temptress, sur¬ 
vived in him and made him insist on absolute 
chastity as a necessary condition for leaders in 
non violence".* 

While making such wild allegations, Erikson 
discusses in a defensive way that Gandhi had life 
long developed a "motherly" trait which made Mm 
nurse the cause of women and the destitutes. In fact 
it is Erikson who goes into the details concerning 
charges levelled against Gandhi's proximity with 
young women during Naokhali tour in 1948 and 
places Gandhi's character in proper perspective. He 
doubts whether there has been any other political 
leader who prided himself on being "half man and 
half woman.... more motherly than woman born to 
the job". 

Erikson observes that some of the interpreta¬ 
tions with regard to the "feminine" service which 
Gandhi had unconsciously in mind would have 
unhesitatingly been acknowledged by Gandhi as 
his conscious intention- 

"Gandhi, one may conclude, from all the paren¬ 
tal themes we have recounted, had wanted to 
purify relationship to his father by nursing and 
mothering him; and he had wanted to be an 
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immaculate mother: But when, at the end, he 
was.defeated in his aspiration to be the found- 
. ing father of a united India, he may weli have 
n^ed maternal solace himsdtf".^ 

Gandhi has been called a cruel husband and an 
exacting father. His family had to fU in with the 
stem c^e which he had devised himself as a politi¬ 
cian. ''What he could not resolve in his private life", 
Erikson commenting on Gandhi's role as a father 
and a husband says, "he turned Into the father of 
his nation" and "extended his paternal feelings to 
mankind".^ This explanation of Gandhi's severity 
towards his family may seem superficial in this 
post-Freudian age, though it will easily make sense 
to those acquainted with the cultural milieu in 
which Gandhi had grown up. 

Though Erikson's psychobiographical account 
of Gandhi's emotional overtones and inner conflicts 
is merciless, he cannot withhold his admiration for 
the end product of the whole processes of the mak¬ 
ing of Mahatma. The whole enterprise has been 
laudatory and psychology has at its best, proved so 
useful riiat many less known aspects of Mahatma 
have been brought to light. 

Erikson, no doubt has paved the way for others 
to analyse on psychological basis the life histories. 
His influence in this regard is nonetheless remark- 
aWe. For instance, Judith E. Walsh while comment¬ 


ing on the life history of Surendranath observes that 
"elements of Erikson's pathography are present in 
Banerjea's (Surendranath or S.N. Banwjea) autobio¬ 
graphical account of his life".* Runyan considers the 
concept of identity as enunciated by Erikson to be 
the greatest contribution in the realm of psychobi¬ 
ography. 

Psychoanalysis has come to stay in the realm of 
life histories. Who would be willing to do without it 
and return to the alternative of relying on lay beliefs 
alone as the foundation for interpretative work in 
biography? 
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A Soul's Safari 


G.B.K. Hooja * 


Netta Pfeifer, the author of A Soul's Safari 
(Radha Soami Satsang, Beas, (Punjab), 1981. pp. 
213; Rs. 16/') has a typical Christian background 
including 14 years of (Datholic education. To this 
day, remembrance of those years conjures up in her 
mind images of nuns, priests, prayers, rosaries, the 
Pope, holy pictures, holy water, incense, Gregorian 
music, school uniforms, obedience, confession, fast¬ 
ing, silence. However, in all these riles and rituals, 
solemn, awe-inspiring or beautiful as they were, she 
could not make any sense, until, as she says, her 
third eye was opened, after her encounter with the 
Master in 1968. 

Netta Pfeifer had been deeply touched by the 
story of a pet lioness, Elsa, who was successfully 
returned to the wild by her owner, Joy Adamson. 
She felt that, like Elsa, she too had been bom free; 
then Fate had saddled her with heavy responsibili¬ 
ties. Reading this story, she knew she was poised 
for release back into some 'Tree" life. 

So she corresponded with Joy Adamson who 
had written the story in a series of 3 books. Born 
Free, Living Free and Forever Free. Eventually, she 
found herself taking up Joy's secretariat chores in 
her Kenyan retreat. 

Joy was bom in Austrian Silesia and raised in 
Vienna. She took lessons is arts history and life 
drawing. In 1944, she met George in Kenya's North¬ 
ern Frontier District and they married. 

George was bom on an indigo plantation in 
Dholpur (Rajasthan), where his father was an engi¬ 
neer, who had planned the Dholpur Railway. When 
George was about 10, his father migrated to Kenya. 
In 1932, George became a Warden in the newly 
formed Games Department. 

In 1956, the lion cub Elsa came into their lives. 
Stationed at that time in Isiolo, Joy and George 
reared their lioness, bom free in the East African 
wilderness, as a pet. When the cub outgrew her 
environment, instead of shipping Elsa to a zoo, they 
chose to return her to her natural habitat. To that 
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end, they launched the long and arduous process of 
teaching her how to kill and how to defend herself 
to be able to survive in the wilderness. In 1960, Elsa 
mated with a wild lion, producing 3 cubs. A year 
later, she died. By then she and her human mentors 
had rivetted universal attention on Africa and the 
plight of the world's wild life. 

Netta's appointment with Joy ran into 6 adven¬ 
ture-packed, thrilling and exciting months in 
Kenya's Meru National Park, with Joy's cheetahs, 
George and his lions, other wild animals, who 
roamed the plains and vandalized their isolated 
camp, torrential downpours and a flood that inun¬ 
dated their palm-log huts and the silence, the soul- 
searing silence that is the sound of Africa. 

"Yoga", the Sanskrit word for "union" men¬ 
tioned casually by her to Joy, linked her to the 
Adamsons' friends, two veterinarians in Nairobi, 
who were members of the Radha Soami teachings 
of India. 

To India's Punjab and the Radha Soami head¬ 
quarters at Dera Baba Jaimal Singh, Beas, then, the 
author journeyed for a rendezvous with Maharaj 
Charan Singh, the then living Master of the science 
and philosophy of Sant Mat, the path of the Saints. 

There she was initiated by the Master into the 
Yoga of Audible Life Stream or Sound current, that 
primal force knmvn through die ages as Purusha, 
Logos, Word, the practice of which takes the soul 
back to its original form, God. Thus from the trip of 
a life-time, the author's travels turned into an un¬ 
paralleled experience, the trip of an eternity of life¬ 
times, her Soul's Safari, as she says. 

What is Sant Mai or the Path of the Saints? 

The first postulate of Sant Mat is, you shall reap 
as you sow. If you sow a crop of chillies, you shall 
reap chillies and not sugarcane. Right. So watch 
your actions. 

Its second postulate is, all humans are the chil¬ 
dren of God, the Supreme Force, which governs the 
Universe. SaysKabir: 

^ ^ ^ #T 

First, there was God. He gave Light. All are the 
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creatures of Nature. The entire Universe is bom 
from &ve same Light Then who is good and who is 
bad? 

Divisions between man and man on the basis of 
colour of skin, sex, sects, races, communities are 
unGodly in so far as titey tend to generate social 
tensions and disharmony. These are, flierefore, to 
be discarded. Humans should be distinguished on 
the criterion of their actions and on no other basis. 
Says BuUeh Shah: 

Actions should determine the worth of a man 
and not caste. 

The third postulate is: God is within us. Again 
BuUeh Shah: 

^ ^ *1^, 

kTO ^ tvlT i«Rr ^ 1 

^ HI Vf 

to TOT fer ^ HTTi r 

Of no avail exhausting studies of the Vedas or the 
Koran or unending prostrations. The beloved is 
neither at the Tirath nor at Mecca. He is right within 
us. Kabir puts it cynically thus: 

TOT ^ ^ ^TO, 

W TOT ITOf' 

Having built mosque stone by stone, The priest 
ascends to give the call from there. Is God deaf? 

The next postulate is that Mind determines 
behaviour and conduct. So the strengthening and 
control of the mind is the required thing to do. And 
therefore the axiom: Know Thyself. 

The Sani Mat prescribes a number of simple 
mental and physical exercises, which tend to disci¬ 
pline the mind. The First is Simran, repetition of the 
Name. 

You choose your own Name for the Divine 
Force, of which you are a part and repeat it as often 
as you can. 

Next is meditation. This will help your mind 
m^ge into IT and thus gain strength. This is wl^t 
the concept of Daily Death denotes. This is what St. 
Paul means when he says: 1 die daily. 

Two questions arise, what do you meditate 
upon and how? Of course, you m^itate on the 
IMvine Light which illumines your Inner self and 


bums bright in you, for are you not part of B\e 
Divine Force? This is best done by concentrating on 
the ftsra HI, which is situated between the eyes, 
slightly above the bridge of the nose. Some have 
referred to it as the third eye (of Lord Siva) which is 
symbolically said to have consigned to ashes the 
Dciw (Lord of Passion). Christ called it the 
Single eye. As Maharaj Charan Singh pdnts out, 
this is what Christ meant when he said, 'ICnock and 
Ye shall find". The Maharaj explains: "We always 
knock from the outside. The door of the house is 
always opened from the inside. The Lord is inside; 
we are outside. When we bring our consciousness 
to this eye center, the door opens, the third eye 
opxjns. Saints explain that here at the eye center is 
the Audible Life stream. Every saint has given a 
different name to that silent music. Christ referred 
to it as the Word, the Logos''. As Swanruji says: 

^ <»r 3tr, 

Pit P»3r arw r 

Besmear thyself with the cc^our of the Name. Thou 
shall find thy abode. 

Another aid towards this end is satsang (asso¬ 
ciation of the noble). It is truly said, a man is known 
by the company he keeps. And lucky is one who 
finds the company of the Sfldgwrk, the true teacher. 
The world is full of charlatans, who would feign, 
mislead the credible to keep themselves in business. 
The seeker has to beware of such traders in religion 
and to seek the genuine Guide. That is why Guru 
Arjan said: 

w f??? w ^ 55i*r 

My guide is God Almighty, the source of all Happi¬ 
ness. The Name of the Supreme Lord strengthens 
me. And the end is blissful. 

In the words of Kabir, a devoted disciple sur¬ 
renders his all to the Guru. But a True Guru- seeks 
nothing from the disdple: 

t to Hito ^ ^ Tim ^ 

jps ^ tor H ^ r' 

The next aid is "sewa" (service), particularly of 
the down-trodden, the sick and the needy. Thus 
daily practice of sewa chastens the egoistic tenden¬ 
cies and sans a sense of pride, it uplifts the practitiO' 
ner and enhances his well-being. It is, therefore, 
enjoined that the disdple shall curb his sense of 
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ant^nce and cultivate modesty, for Ego stands in 
the way of self^^alization — God-realization — as 
nothing else. 

Hus is exactly what Christ meant when he gave 
tile parable of the needle. 

In the words of Maharaj Charan Singh: 

''Eveiy saint who has come frwn tiiat destina¬ 
tion has the same message (of love) to give. No 
saint comes into this world to divide humans, 
to set one nation against another, one religion 
against another. The nearer we are to the Lord, 
tito nearer we are to each other. We cannot find 
peace from material achievements. The more 
we run after them, the more frustrated we be¬ 
come everyday. If we search toe Lord within 
ourselves, the nearer we are to Him and we will 
find peace within otirsel ves. Once you get peace 
within yourself, you radiate peace. If you are 
miserable, you spread misery all around you." 

As the author moved in the quiet rythm of the 
active life at the Dera — meditation, satsang, setm, 
satsang — she drew 'tanquility from the peaceful 
procession of simple tasks" performed from day to 
day, and found herself transformed. Slowly, she 
began to understand toe Master's point about de¬ 
tachment and attachment. 

Initiated by a living Master, who was guiding 
her to the reality of survival, she began to discover 
what it meant to be bom free, to live in love and 
love by release. Since her Sadguru had taught her 
how to meditate, she became less impetuous, im- 
pulave and rash, less anxious and afraid, and grew 
far quieter and calmer of mind. She underwent a 
metamorphosis. 

The test came when her mother died. Let the 
author speak: 

"As far back as I can remember, she (my 
mother) battled an unpredictable mental and 
^notional illness that made life in a fairly small 
eastern town at times almc^ unbearable for all 
of us. Over the yrars, I convinced myself that I 
was the pillar of stability and strength that she 
could not be, and gradually, even though I 
never wanted to do it, I usurps the role. There¬ 
fore, I had to try to control her life as well as my 


own... With toe help of my Guru and my medi¬ 
tation, I peeled off our mother/daughter labels 
and underneath the masks we had worn for so 
long, I found an understanding, a real sharing 
and a great lovfe that had never been allowed to 
flow. Sh^ died in 1975. I still remember toe 
bright, sunny morning when my sister, Karol, 
my brother-in-law and I steppe off a pave¬ 
ment in St. Monica into the world of the funeral 
parior's tiny chapel, where a single subdued 
light shone on a grey casket, sweetly adorned 
with pink rosebuds and carnations and wtoere 
soothing music was only subliminally audible 
in the back-ground. The room was so still, so 
overwhelmingly still ... I concentrated on my 
Simran. Finally, I looked at my sister. Some¬ 
thing seemed to draw us together and I put my 
arm around Karol. Then the tears flowed, gush¬ 
ing down both our faces. Staring at the grey 
box, we just stood there crying. "Release her. 
Let her go," I said finally... Again and again, I 
repeated the unpremediated command that just 
seemed to pour out of iite. "Release her. Let her 
go. Release her. Let her go." ... My sister and I 
were being sent a message from Infinity, one 
lastembraceof loveand gratitude and we knew 
it... Together, my sister and I had participated 
in the release of a soul into the river of life, and 
we had been freed." 
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The Zoo Story: A Plea for Otherism 

Mustuta Khan* 


One thousand nine hundred and ninety four is 
the year of the Family. In declaring it to be so the 
United Nations is of course guided by the universal 
concern for reaffirming the filial values that have 
helped man to flourish through ages. It aims to 
create a Weltanschauung. That is : a scheme or 
concept of human history, especially cme by which a 
particular individual or group seel^ to understand 
or explain things as they are, and possil^y or proba¬ 
bly may be, in order to be guided in forming a 
policy or programme. That is what we can at the 
most call the official version. Literature cannot be 
circumscribed like that definition. Nor can it be 
expected to toe the offldal line. 

The relationship betwe«i the book and the 
family is very old indeed. In the West birth and 
marriage were entered into the blank pages enclos¬ 
ing the family bibie. A chronicling of pedigree can¬ 
not find a better place than to be near the Genesis 
and be associated with the primordial family. Lit- 
^ature has done enough through its words to refur¬ 
bish the family and its hypostases : love and com¬ 
passion for each one of the family/ tender care to 
help and protect each other, sacrifice of one's com¬ 
fort for the others in their hour of trial. 

Ensconcing oneself within the fortified phalanx 
of the family members and not bothering for others 
or caring for them is the very opposite of what 
human family ought to be. Even Huck Finn's father 
would not have liked such callous outlook howso¬ 
ever his dislike for civilization and refinement. A 
humane concern for the others is the essence of 
family life. For, is not human society itself a larger 
family? But when the homo sapiens degenerate, we 
have the mafia family as in The Godfather. 

Edward Albee's play The Zoo Story is a contras¬ 
tive study of the benign and the callous cemeepts of 
family. The exclusivist family man Peter is set 
against the inclusivist jeny who is in search of a 
family. The only family that jeny knows is in the 
frame containing the photo of his mother. Outside 
the frame the family does not exist. Hence the 
search for the family. Peter's is the fugitive sense of 
family- He shows no pity for the Other. He is de¬ 
void of Otherism or the hypostases of the family. 
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Edward Albee's use of language is quite evi¬ 
dently realistic. His characters speak a language 
that closely approximates foe spoken idiom of their 
contemporary America. The locale of the dramatic 
action is also persistently realistic unlike many of 
the dramatists wifli whom he is linked. This realis¬ 
tic use of language based on the action in foe play 
and the locale which is distinctly not metaffoysical 
make Albee an AmCTican dramatist. He has a di¬ 
mension of absurdity the continental playwrights 
but he retains his Arnericanlsm. The Europiean |^ay- 
wrights, like Samuel Beckett »id Ionesco, use a 
highly figurative language. It is often metaph 3 rsical. 
Albee is selectively figurative and mostly literal and 
limited. This is borne out by foe American slangs 
and idioms complemented by the persistent em¬ 
phasis on the locale. Nowhere in the play is foe 
language recondite. It is the plain lai^age inter¬ 
spersed with some highly formal words and ex¬ 
pressions. A primary thematic concern the 
dramatist is with the failure of communication and 
hence the focus on the plain speech. The failure in 
communication is the catastrophic consequence of 
the treatment of tlie Other. The characters are aware 
of a sense of the Other but have no concern for foe 
Other. The tone and tenor of the words constitute a 
plea for treating foe Other with love and under¬ 
standing, which, in other words, is the Otherism of 
Albee. 

The play opens as Jerry comes to foe bench 
where Peter is sitting in the eastern part of the 
Central Park in New York. Jerry walks from foe zoo 
which is around foe Sixty fifth street to the bench 
nearer the Seventy fourth street. Peter confirms that 
Jerry has been walking northerly. They can see foe 
Fifth Avenue from the bench. Peter has come from 
his house on the Seventy fourth street between Lex¬ 
ington and Third Avenue The Upper East Side is 
the place where middle class live. But Jerry comes 
from a relatively poorer section. Upper West Side. 
He lives in a rooming house between the Columbus 
Avenue and Central Park We^. He could have 
come to foe zoo or foe bench by a n^rer route but 
he has walked up Fifth Avenue from foe Greenwich 
Village beginning his march from Washington 
Square. He has walked three miles to reach foe zoo. 
From his romning house to tiie Central Park bench 
he would have to walk a mu<fo shorter distance of 
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|u$t one mile if he had wanted it 

The real longer distance is contrasted with the 
imaginaiy shorter distance he could have taken. 
This points out the hiatus between the rooming 
house in Upper West Side and Peter's apartment in 
Upper East Sde- 

Peter : It doesn't sound like a very nice 

place...where you live. 

Jerry: Well, not; it isn't an apartment in the East 

Seventies. 

Jerry gives dte impression of being an irresolute and 
even a bohemian coming up from Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage, trying to establish a contact with the resolute 
and settled Peter. The contact appears from the first 
an impossible situation, something that cannot be 
endured. Jerry had to take the subway from the 
rooming house to go to Washington Square. A 
Westsider would surely view such a journey as 
impossible, unendurable. But that is what Jerry has 
intended to do: to go out of the way to meet someone 
like Peter who has one wife, two daughters, two 
cats, two parakeets and two television sets, a lucra¬ 
tive executive job in publishing line. A man, in other 
words, who has thrown a protective sheath around 
himself against anyone like Jerry who is a perma¬ 
nent transient and a homosexual. And yet Jerry had 
to make this impossible journey to the zoo to learn 
the bitter truth about relationship of man and man 
and man and animal. They live in their isolated 
cells unconcerned with each other. "It's necessary 
to go a long distance out of the way in order to come 
back a short distance correctly." 

This coming back a shorter distance correctly is 
equivalent to the imaginary journey of shorter dis¬ 
tance between the rooming house in Upper West 
Side and the zoo and Peter. Given the complexities 
of modem life of alienation it is impossible to make 
the journey. It is clear that Jerry would never go 
straight to the east side and break the barrier and 
open up channels of communication, of empathy 
and fellow feeling. AH this is impossible because it 
is quite unendurable. After all Jerry goes so much 
out of the way, he even gives his life for making a 
contact and the result is that Peter does take his book 
and does hurry away leaving the miserable to die 
such an agonising death. Jerry knows that this is all 
futile. The long and real journey that Jerry makes is 
a pointer of the futility of the short and imaginary 
journey which he does not undertake. 

What design does Jerry have in undertaking the 
longer route when it produces the same result as the 
crossing of the shorter distance would have done? 


His walking up die Hfth Avenue is as momentous 
as his visit to the zoo. It takes him through the 
isolated human beings to the isolated cag^ ani¬ 
mals. His earlier attempt to befriend his landlady's 
dog ends up in futility as does his encounter in tiie 
zoo and his fruitless effort at making a contact with 
Peter. Significantly, Jerry mentions that he met the 
dog etXee he recovered from poisoning when he had 
come from a movie that he had seen on the Forty 
second street. If he did plan his end to be what it 
turned out to be then he must have come to the 
conclusion by the realization of the stark reality and 
irreconcilability of the two, Peter and he himself 
and the self incarceration of the individuals. Indi¬ 
vidual and social pressures work on the characters. 

The language of the play is replete with the 
grim denial of the Other. Jerry's mother was a 
northern stiff. His room on the fourth floor is parti¬ 
tioned with the beavered board. The other half is 
occupied by a coloured queen, a male homosexual 
who never has any contact with him. the beavered 
bifurcating board is akin to the bars separating the 
cages in the zoo. The Other is partitioned off. In the 
beginning of their encounter Peter considers Jerry 
as a hold up man when the latter asks him about his 
income. This thought of Jerry as a mere holdup man 
amounts to a denial of the Other. Jerry has deliber¬ 
ately chosen the east side of the Central Park to 
meet someone like Peter. The refusal to acknowl¬ 
edge Jerry as a human being deserving compassion 
is the hallmark of Peter which is physically j^rallel- 
ed by the policemen chasing the fairies or homosex¬ 
uals off from the western part of the Central Park. 
"That's all they do. That's their function, "And Pe¬ 
ter does what is his function — denying the Other. 
Calling Jerry a bum he wants him to get away. 

The Other has a legitimate right on us as a 
fellow being. The claim of the Other is for our fellow 
feeling. Is the walk from Washington Square to the 
zoo in the Central Park not a march to demand this 
legitimate right of a man to be treated as a fellow 
being ? Is this not reminiscent of the civil rights 
march of Martin Luther King? The long march of 
three miles would not be necessary if the shorter 
march from the west of the Central Park to the East 
Seventies were viable. The apparently futile walks 
— the imaginary and the real — become highly 
meaningful as well as fruitful if people realise the 
Other, and know even the "slightest, what other 
people need?" The realistic language and the persis¬ 
tent emphasis on the locale make a plea for love and 
understanding. Live by kindness and not by cruelty 
is the message. Live with Others and let Others live 
with you. To live as a human family and not in 
cages. 
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Toni Morrison: The Nobel Laureate 


K. Sumana^ 


It is extremely gratifying to note that the 1993 
Nobel Prize for Literature has gone to Ms. Toni 
Morrison, a black American woman writer, whose 
work has rightly been described as 'amazingly 
high'. She astutely describes aspects of the blacks' 
lives and especially of blacks as the people they are. 
There are many writers willing to describe the ugli¬ 
ness of the world as ugly, but the uniqueness of 
Toni Morrison lies in revealing the beauty and the 
hope beneath the surface of the black America. Like 
Golding's, her books have a fabulistic quality, and 
she has been directly inspired by Afro-American 
folktales. 

Bom in Lorain, Ohio, in 1931, into a working 
class society, Toni Morrison was the second of four 
children of George Wofford, a shipyard welder and 
his wife. Ramah Wiliis Wofford. After attending 
Lorain High School, she went to Howard Univer¬ 
sity, where she majored in English and minored in 
classics. After earning an M.A. at Cornell in 1955, 
she taught for two years at Texas Southern Univer¬ 
sity, and then in 1957 took a teaching position at 
Howard, where she married Harold Morrison, a Ja¬ 
maican architect. In 1964 she divorced Morrison 
and returned with her two sons to Lorain. By 1970 
she had moved to an editorial position at Random 
House in New York. She continues to be an Editor 
of The New York Times. 

All her early life Toni Morrison absorbed the 
black lore, music, language, myths and rituals that 
give her prose its special flavour and tone. "We 
were intimate with the supernatural", she recalls. 
Her parents told her thrillingly terrifying ghost sto¬ 
ries. Her mother sang constantly like Shaw's. Her 
grandmother kept a dream book and played the 
numbers off it. Thus, Morrison's world, like the 
world of her novels, was filled with signs, visita¬ 
tions and ways of knowing that reached beyond the. 
five senses. 

Toni Morrison made her debut as a novelist in 
1970 with The Bluest Eye, and soon gained attention 
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for her epic power, poetic imagery, fabulistic qual¬ 
ity, unerring ear for dialogue and richly expressive 
depictions of black America. She glories in writing 
'peasant literature' for her people. She declares: "I 
write what I have recently begun to call village 
literature, fiction that is really for the village, for the 
tribe". 

As a novelist, Morrison seems to combine the 
aims of the Black Freedom Movement and women's 
liberation. Like many other black women novelists 
of the contemporary period, she analyses the rela¬ 
tionship between class, race and gender. She has 
exquisitely illuminated in her five novels — The 
Bluest Eye (1970), Sula (1974), The Song of Solomon 
(1977), Tar Baby (1981), Beloved (1987) — the defini¬ 
tion of woman in relation to race and class assump¬ 
tions. Her latest novel is Jazz (1992). 

The Bluest Eye is about a black girl's desire for 
the bluest eyes, the symbol, for her, of what it means 
to be beau Hful and, therefore, worthy in our society. 
At the centre of the novel is Pecola Breedlove who 
comes from a poor family that is virtually cut off 
from the normal life of a community. The novel 
succinctly expresses the vulnerability of poor black 
girls and how easily they can become the pariahs 
which the structure of society must have. At core, it 
is about the contradiction fostered by racism, sex¬ 
ism and class distinctions that assail the black girls. 

In Sula Morrison captures most profoundly the 
way concepts of good and evil are related to societal 
definitions of woman. Concerned with black life in 
Lorain, it contains much of the precise language and 
striking metaphor of Tfie B/west Eye. It is known for 
its dense pcx?try and for the depth of its probing into 
a small circle of lives. It focuses on two black 
women — Sula and Nel, who are totally contrasted 
with each other. Whereas Nel becomes a slave to 
racism and sexism, Sula becomes a liberated' 
woman with a strange mixture of cynicism and 
innocence. But, the freedom that Sula achieves is as 
much a prison as it is liberation. Totally free, she 
becomes obsessed with herself, unable to love and 
uncontained by the normal rules and boundaries 
WG have come to associate with human beings. 

The Song of Solomon is not, however, cast in the 
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basically realistic mode of most family novels. It colloquialisms in portraying the emoticmal after- 
does not primarily focus on the concept of woman, math of slavety in America. Like Dickers, Morrison 
for its protagonists are men. Yet, class, in rcla Hon to creates wild, flamboyant, abstractly symbolic char- 
race, becomes even more focal in this novel than in acters who are, at the same time, not grotesques but 
Morrisoris first two. For, though Milkman's quest sweetly alive, full of deep feeling. Beloved remains a 
for his identity is the dominant thread of the novel, work of mature imagination — 'a magisterial and 
the focus is on his mother, Ruth, and his aunt, Pilate deeply moving meditation not only on the cruelties 
who are brilliantly contrasted with each other. As of a single insHtuHon, but on family, history and 
Ruth is a society lady, so Pilate is totally outside love'. Instead of reconfirming our feelings about 
society as symbolised by her house outside the tragedies in our nation's past, the novel shakes up 
town which is not even wired for electricity. The all our preconceptions, makes us grapple with the 
distinction that Morrison makes between class and 'moral chiaroscuro' that shades each of the charac- 
community and between autonomy and scif-ab- ter's decisions. It does not merely give us a portrait 
sorption is represented by the towering figure of of one individual's loss of innocence, but also re- 
Pilate who is totally beyond class distinctions and vealsthemyriad ways in which families and strang- 
yet is the embodiment of the spirit of her commu- ers can hurt and redeem one another, 
nity. In making Ruth and Pilate come together, 

Morrison seems to suggest that the effect of class Toni Morrison's latest novel,/azz, represents an 
disHnetions and the fragmentation of community advance in her work. She improvises stories within 
may be overcome by women in their over-riding stories, goes back to quote the past, interweaves a 
concern for the living. multitude of different voices and points of view. It 

has an easy sweep and a heart-beat quality to its 

Tar is a black novel, a novel deeply percep prose. And, as it spends itself, it carves deep 
tive of the black's desire to create a mythology of his swathes of pure pathos, 
own to replace the stereotypes and myths the white 

man has constructed for him. It is also a novel about Jazz is a love story, a kind of black romance, 
a woman's anger at her need for an impossible man. Morrison's writing of a black romance pays its debt 
In this regard it is a woman's novel too. Toni Morri- to blues music, the rhythms and the melancholy 
son's accomplishment is that she has raised her pleasures of which she has so magically trans¬ 
novel above the social realism in which many black formed into a novel On top of that, she has claimed 
novels are trapped. She has succeeded in writing new sources and new kinds of reading as the inspi- 
about race and women symbolically. She consis- ration fora thriving literature, 
tently creates a world of characters each of whom 

representsaspecificspcial value. In the love story of Morrison has addressed all her novels to the 
Jadine and Son, she develops her most compelling need for black people to see themselves within a 
relationship between a man and a woman. Morri- culture. The very title of the novel, Jazz, reiterates 
son s^ms to suggest that class concerns are now the black folk nature of Morrison's inspiration. As 
more critical than racial bonds and that women, in we go through the novel, we are with youth versus 
their search for autonomy may be taking on patriar- old age, sterility versus sex and the swamps versus 
chal values. the gaudy hubub of city. 

Morrison's widely acclaimed fifth novel. Be- jazz tells the pathetic story of Violet and Joe 
loved, is a complex fable about slavery and libera- Trace who were married over twenty years. The 
tion of the slaves a century ago. The novel explores narrative glides between the present and the past, 
the hardships endured by a former slave woman to the rural Virginia of the 1880s where Joe and 
and her family during the Reconstruction era Violet met and from which they eventually mi- 
through flashbacks to past tragedies and deeply grated to the magical place they call the city. As the 
symbolic delineations of continued emoHonal and story unfolds, we come to understand what hap- 
psychological suffering. Eliciting a variety of the- pened. 
matic interpretations. Beloved fas been variously 

categorised as a Gothic romance, a ghost story, a Joe and Violet, the husband and wife, get up at 
holocaust novel and a feminist doctrine. Critics night, in their musty apartment in Harlem, to study 
have extolled Morrison's exquisite views of histon- the photograph of the dead girl, Dorcas, who Joe 
cal detail, startling imagery and African-American has shot dead, and respond withmutterings of love. 
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jealousy and bile. Violet wreaks her vengeance on 
the dead girl by slashing her laid-out-for-the-fu- 
neral corpse with a knife. Violet, the wronged wife, 
is a many-faceted creature and, like Herman 
Hesse's Steppenwolf admits to many selves within 
herself, occasionally ''stumbling into a psychotic 
limbo”. Morrison makes no secret of her anger at 
the injustices dealt to black women who were moth¬ 
ers, serving women and corpse dressers — women 
who found an angry church and an angry God, and 
for whom pregnancy was worse than death. 

Morrison gives us a multi-faceted view of Joe 
and Violet and the rest by the seemingly simple 
device of letting different voices tell the story or 
related episodes of the same story. The vision of 
Morrison's nameless narrator frames the love story, 
and this anonymous voice slowly draws readers 
into the rh 3 rthm of the city, specially Harlem, where 
Jazz casts bewitching spells on people's psyches. 
Morrison has demonstrated again in Jfizz why she is 
unequivocally one of the finest contemporary writ¬ 
ers in America. 

Toni Morrison's originality and power emerge 
in characters like Pecola, Sula, Pilate, Jadine, Selhe 
and Violet that we have seldom seen before and that 


do not fit the familiar black images. Like George 
Eliot, she has a rare gift for characterization. She can 
compel her readers to learn about themselves by 
experiencing, through her characters, states of mind 
which they would ordinarily disavow. 

Toni Morrison's extraordinary distinction as a 
novelist also lies in restoring the language that black 
people spoke to its original power. Her language is 
always simple and potent. It is both tight and loose, 
coloquial and elevated, not over-lusdous with 
flowery phrases. This spare quality of the vmting 
blends softly with the languid and familiar tone of 
the dialogue. The rhythm of black speech in Morri¬ 
son's control is complex and versatile, and with it 
she makes third person narrative sound as intimate 
as a back porch conversation, and confidences in 
the first person sound like a dream. 

To conclude, Toni Morrison tells tales of the 
suffering and richness, the eloquence and tragedies 
of the black American experience. She is, however, 
careful not to make all the whites awful and all the 
blacks wonderful. Like Alice Walker, she wants to 
tend the imagination, search for an expansion of the 
possible and, what is more, nurture a spiritual rich¬ 
ness in the black tradi tion, even after three hundred 
years, i/the'white deserP. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM HERimOE PUBLISHERS 


REALISM AND GENERAL WORD 

hy Abul Kasem 

ISBN 81-7026-187-2 148pp 1993 


Rs. 175.00 


This book is designed to have a new look at the problem of universals. The problem of 
universals has been introduced via a theory of meaning of general words. The book, com¬ 
mencing with a discussion on realism transverses through conceptualism, imagism, nomi¬ 
nalism and resemblance theory and the theory of family resemblences, containing a rich 
harvest of materials. The author has ventured to make a critical assessment of the above 
traditional theories with a view to exploring that the Aristotelian theory of universals, 
universalia in rebus, of self-identical repeatable common property appears to be fundamen¬ 
tal to tile meaning of general words. 

IQBAL: A SELECTION OF THE URDU VERSE 

by D,J. Matthews 

ISBN 81-7026-190-2 289pp 1993 Rs. 295.00 

In this book, poems have been selected from the three most important collections of Iqbal’s 
Urdu verse: Bange-e-Dara^ Bal-e^JibraU and Zarb’e-Kalim. Each of the poems is accompa¬ 
nied by a parallel English translation, which has been made as literal as possible, without 
however forcing the English syntax. 

ECONOMIC CRISIS AND POLITICAL DISASTER 

by Ratnakar Gedam 

ISBN 81-7026-184-8 293pp 1993 Rs. 295.00 

In this book the author has dealt with many controversial topics in the current political and 
economic scene of India. As India has opted for structural adjustment, economic reform and 
liberalisation, free market economy, devaluation, setting right the prices, privatisation of 
public sector enterprises, curtailing the subsidies etc., the advances made in this direction 
and the achievements after the start of the process have been discussed at length. 

Studies in MultOevel Planning 4 
A PERSPECTIVE PLAN FOR A HILL DISTRICT Vol. 4 

by B.N. Yugandhar 

ISBN 635pp 1993 Rs. 695.00 

This book is an exercise in application for the preparation of a perspective plan. It demon¬ 
strates the use of a wide spectrum of techniques for microlevel planning, dispelling several 
myths about paucity of data and lack of appropriate institutional capability for planning at 
the local level. The perspective of development spreads over the two five-year plan periods, 
plans for basic education for basic health, for roads and infrastructure, for facilities and for 
minimum needs programme, have all been fused into a one-whole, to solve the problem of 
the Hill District as perceived by the people and in consonance with the solutions suggested 
by the people themselves. This book is unique in its strategy, conception and methodology. 

HERITAGE PUBLISHERS 

32 PRAKASH APARTMENTS, 

5 ANSARI ROAD, DARYA GANJ, 

NEWDELHM10 002. 
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India's Development Planning 

An Overview 

Mohan Panse* 


^^Development Economics" was largely theo¬ 
retical when India started her five year planning 
exercise in 1952. Today, it is no nwre a theoretical 
science, but an empirical science based on applied 
experiments and case studies. The book Develop¬ 
ment Planning—The Indian Experience by Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty, Oxford University Press, 1993 is a criti¬ 
cal overview of India's development planning over 
the last three and half decades. The former member 
of Planning Commission explains the analytical 
considerations which went into the formation of 
India's post-Independence development strategy, 
initially articulated by Nehru and Mahalanobis, and 
the modifications which were subsequently intro¬ 
duced in the light of experience. The author also 
deals extensively with the problem of plan implem¬ 
entation by tracing the weak links in it. Current 
issues of economic policy have also been discussed. 

The scholarly work by Chakravarty assumes 
special significance at a time when our country is 
passing through a crucial transitional period of 
implementation of new economic reforms pro¬ 
gramme. At a time, when our country is attempting 
economic liberalisation, the world is undergoing 
profound economic and political changes, under 
dark clouds of recession. The emerging now eco¬ 
nomic world order calls for drastic overhaul of 
economic policies by the developing countries. The 
developing countries are, in turn, increasingly con¬ 
cerned alwut how to re-start their engines of 
growth to face the tough challenges of the 21st 
Centuiy. 

India'? post-Independence development plan¬ 
ning has come under severe criticism than ever 
before-bolh at home and abroad. Under the strong 
imperatives for change as they have emerged now, 
it is quite pertinent to ask the fundamental ques¬ 
tion: What will be the job of planning in India in 
future ? 

Planning has been one of the pillars of our poli- 


*A~9, Sahjeevan Phulke Road, Naigaum, Dadar (£), 

Bombay-400 014. 


cies since Independence, and our present strengths 
derive from its achievements. However, there is 
increasing recognition that in many areas of activ¬ 
ity, development can best be ensured by freeing 
them of unnecessaty controls and regulations and 
withdrawing State intervention. Centralised econo¬ 
mies are opening up to free market and interna¬ 
tional competition. 

In India, too, Chakravarty acknowledges that 
over the years the scope for strategic action by 
private actors has widened, partly because the size 
of relevant industrial or production units has in¬ 
creased, and partly because the distinction between 
political behaviour and administrative direction 
has been considerably eroded (Page 41). According 
to him, changes taking place in the world economy 
have also helped to make the problem of produc¬ 
tion planning a more difficult task, especially be¬ 
cause the degree of openness of tfie economy has 
increased in recent years. He, however, cautions 
that this does not imply by, any means the abandon¬ 
ment of planning, but r^irection of its scope. A 
return to laissez-faire will be self-destructive, espe¬ 
cially in a country like India, where one of the major 
pressures on the continued viability of the system is 
emerging from the rapid growth of population, a 
process which is only remotely related to market 
processes, he asserts. 

While market-led growth patterns have proved 
themselves efficient in some cases, this has gener¬ 
ally been at the cost of equity. Chakravarty, there¬ 
fore, suggests that India may well need to get rid of 
some features of its complex regulatory framework 
and give greater scope to market signals, but it will 
need to take coun tervail ing measures on redistribu¬ 
tive policies (Page 88). The large size of our country 
tends to increase both the possibilities and the prob¬ 
lems of development planning. On the one hand, it 
presents the possibility of deriving advantages of 
scale that a large market entails, but on the other 
hand the very fact that regions are unevenly en¬ 
dowed with relevant economic resources makes the 
planning process complex and implementation 
faulty, thus resulting in differential growth instead 
of regional equity. Chakravarty maintains that the 
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problem of unbalanced i^onal development can¬ 
not be taken care by leaving decision making to 
the market forces alcme. A market system will spe- 
tially g^ve rise to growth poles instead. Very likdy, 
these powerful market units will gravitate towards 
growdi poles, tending to reinforce the agglomera- 
/tive forces with further adverse effects on equity. 

Thou^ die deficiencies of the market mecha¬ 
nism in promoting 'balanced regional growth' ware 
recognised from the mid-fifties onwards, the suc¬ 
cessive plans could not truly succeed in avoiding 
the dangers of polarized growth. We are witnessing 
pressure for greater regional autonomy even when 
from the strictly market point of view India is ffu* 
more integrated than before. Chakravarty calls for 
strengthening die planning process in a strategic 
sense, and by straigtl^ing the synergy of the insti¬ 
tutional motive forces represent^ by the 'state' & 
the 'market'; and hy devising practice instruments 
and policies which can maintain a pix^>er balance 
between 'advancing' and 'lagging' regions (Page 
51). Therefore, die relationship between the centre 
and die states assumes far more crucial dimension 
in die future planning process. Thmigh mcwe ade¬ 
quate funding may well be needed, mo^y a large 
devcduticm of funds frcan die centre to die states 
will in itself not provide die necessary stimulus fen* 
speedier develO|^ent of the lagging regions. What 
is, therefore, essential is to augment the planning 
and execution capability of deciskm makers at 
lower levrfs of the hierarchy. 

The author has stion^y advocated the case for 
democratic decentralisation of planning and inv 
plem^tation. He further maintains diat strength¬ 
ening the productive base of backward states re¬ 
quires a major attempt at rairing their agricultural 
fwoducti vity per hectare. It also requires goieration 
of adequate off-farm emjdoyment in small scale en¬ 
terprises in rural areas. In addition, there is the 
obvious need to develq? a whole range of activities 
which will create human capital as well as have a 
significant effect on restraining population growth. 
Chakravarty calls for maintaining a non-inflation- 
ary macro-eccmomic environment by the centre, 
broadening the lax base, imire effidoit use of exist¬ 
ing capital and labour resources and adequate out¬ 
lays onhealth and education berides ensuring equal 
access on the part of deprived sections of the com¬ 
munity. A more systematic int^iration of regional 
planning and sectoral planning will strengthen the 
process of attainment of long held goal of 'growth 
with equity'. 
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Weak Links in die Indian Ftannii^ & 
Implementation 

It has been widdy held among critics of India's 
development fdanning exercise dial Indian plans 
may be fairly good on paper but are rarely good in 
implema^tation. The author has given serious cem- 
sideration to this critidsm. He believes that though 
the plans may be bodi feasible & consistent, they are 
unlikely to work in practice because tiiere is a very 
large number of actors involved whose dedsiems 
cannot be influenced in die dedred direction by 
what the planirers propose. Also, the plans did not 
work because the desi^ coradinatitm activities 
among the different actors was faulty, eidi^ be¬ 
cause 'messages' were faulty, or because diey were 
transmitted ^di delay, or w^t contrary to the 
spedhc interests of the actors involved and there¬ 
fore evaded. Thus, an implementation failure may 
be said to arise if one or more of the fc^owing 
conditions hdd: 

1. Planning authorities are plainly ineffldent in 
gathering the relevant intormadon within the 
i^eded range predsion. 

2. Planning authorities resp(md with considerable 
time lags when the underlying situation 
changes. 

3. Agendes through which the planning authori¬ 
ties are supposed to implement plans have little 
or no capadty (or in some cases, motivatkm) to 
cany the act. There are two important sub¬ 
cases (a) puNidy owned agendes, which oper¬ 
ate largdy according to 'non-price' signals 
(such as government 'orders'), and (b) private 
agendes, whose behavkmr is basically indined 
towards pre^t maximization. 

The Eighfft Plan — A New Paradigm of 
Development 

The critical review of India's development 
planning in the past by C^iakravarty in the p'esent 
book and many of his important suggestions for the 
future have b^ endors^ by the plan panel while 
preparing the 8th Plan (1992-97). Ihe pmxess of 
econcnnic reforms and smictural adjustments has 
to be carried fonvard without sacriffdng the im¬ 
peratives of develc^ment, which calls for delicate 
balandi^ of options in the formulation of the plan. 
Ihoug^ there is a gradual shift from centrally 
planned economy to market economy, it is not a 
choice between the maricet mechanic and plan¬ 
ning; the challenge is to effectively dovetail flie two 
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so that they are complementary to each other. A 
poor, developing country like India cannot have the 
ambivalent attitude of the developed market econo¬ 
mies. 

The Eighth Plan is complementary to the new 
economic reforms programme. It envisages a re¬ 
definition of the role of Planning Connmission in the 
changed milieu. The shift is gradually towards 
'Indicative Planning'. Through the instrument of 
indicative planning, it is expected to obtain a clear 
picture of the effects on the entire economy of any 
change in governmental policy. The Planning Com¬ 
mission will play an integrative role for higher pro¬ 
ductivity of investment in critical areas of develop¬ 
ment. In addition to the resource allocation role, the 
Planning Commission will concern itself with re¬ 
source mobilisation for development as well as with 
efficient utilisation of the funds. Further, the Eighth 
Plan envisages greater role for peoples' participa¬ 
tion in the development process. For the first time a 
new direction is being given to achieve the Plan 
objcjctives by the adoption of institutional ap¬ 
proach. Democratic, decentralised planning and 
implementation would be strengthened during the 
plan period. Also, there is an element of 'flexibility' 


incorporated in the Plan with greater scope for 
change, innovation and adjustmmt, thus strengdi- 
ening the weak links of previous plan implanenta- 
Hon. 

Concluding Remarks 

The Eighth Plan marks a cross-road in India's 
Development Planning. It is a plan to salvage ti\e 
process of planning to reorient it to meet the needs 
of a vastly changed national and intemationad sce¬ 
nario. Sustaining the pace of economic reforms is a 
major challenge during the plan period. 

Issues that bear upon India's development 
prospects are inevitably very complex. Moreover, 
they cannot be solved merely by economists and 
bureaucrats. While they can obviously suggest 
more efficient means for pre assigned goals, die 
problem of goal setting is inherenfly a socio-politi¬ 
cal process. Societies which have grown fast during 
the recent period have done so not only because the 
sum total of problem solving effort has been 
greater, but also because they could succeed in ev¬ 
olving a broad consensus on priorities. We, too, 
need a much greater degree of social and political 
consensus on what is to be attempted. 
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On Corporate Culture Building 

T. Thomas* 


The authors undertook this study Corporate 
Success and Transformational Leadership by P. Singh 
and Asha Bhandarker (Wi/ey Eastern, 1990. Pp. 357. 
Rs. 240) because — 

a) Leadership studies have been mostly limited 
to lower and middle management levels, and 

b) Studies which focus on Chief Executive's role 
in organisation building and its success have been 
extremely rare in the Indian context 

The authors have focused on top management 
leadership and specifically, the impact of "transfor¬ 
mational" leadership on corporate "success". A 
transformational leader is one who plays a crucial 
role in bringing about transformation, reorienta¬ 
tion, and success in the entire organisation. 

The book is divided into five chapters namely 
(1) Corporate success and transformational leader¬ 
ship — Rationale and Framework of the study, (2) 
Corporate transformation — Indian Experiences, 
(3) Transformational leaders — A study of their 
profile, (4) Corporate Transformation — Modes 
and Processes, and (5) Summary, Conclusions and 
Recommendations. 

Chapter 2 which constitutes the bulk of the 
book, contains the process of transformation in five 
enterprises — two public enterprises at the corpo¬ 
rate level (Minerals and Metals Trading Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd and National Fertilizer Ltd), one divisional 
level of a public sector (the Pench division of the 
Western Coalfields in Madhya Pradesh), One unit 
level change (IFFCO) at Phulpur in Uttar Pradesh 
and one major change in a giant private sector 
(TISCO). Each case study discusses in detail the 
process of "Corporate Culture Building". The stud¬ 
ies have analysed in depth the profiles of the leaders 
associated with the transformation process, with 
the special reference to strategies and actions taken. 

The transformational leaders are: 


*Management ConsultanL B-273, HAL Quarters, 
Hyderabad-500 042 (A.P.) 


(i) S.V.S. Raghvan (Chairman and Managing 
Director of MMTC between 1982-83 and 1986-87). 

(ii) S.N. Jain (Managing Director of NFL bet¬ 
ween 1986-88). 

(iii) P.K. Sinha (Chief General Manager of the 
Pench division of WCL between 1984-85 and 1986- 
87). 

(iv) S.P. Sharma (General Manager at IFFCO, 
Phulpur between 1983-84 and 1986-87). 

(v) Russi Modi (In TISCO as Director, Opera¬ 
tions, from 1969, as Managing Director from 1975 
and as Chairman from 1985 to 1987-88). 

The common feature of these leaders is that 
they conformed to the Reddin's managerial styles 
of "developer", "benevolent autocrat", and "demo¬ 
crat". They emphasised the value profiles of hu- 
manistics — power, achievement, entrepreneurial 
and group orientation and democratic —participa¬ 
tion. The main finding has been that the transforma¬ 
tional loaders mostly adopt the person-centered 
approach. They are also great visionaries in bound¬ 
ary management with high strategic adaptability. 

The book resorts to the use of many Indian 
terminologies — "Goonda", "Karta", "Kutumb" to 
name only a few. There is an exhausting number of 
tables and references, the latter being 268. 

The authors have taken much pains in the area 
of collection of pertinent literature and its analysis. 
However there has been too much dependence on 
questionnaires. A little more discussion on the the¬ 
ory and models of transformational leadership 
would have made this book reach the threshold of 
excellence. 


Looking for an academic job? 

You are sure to find one in the Ifnwersiti/ 
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The Indian English Poet Who Made History 

Bijay Kumar Das* 


Historically Indian English poetry made its first 
appearance with the publication of Henry Derozio's 
Poems in 1830. Indian English poetry written in the 
nineteenth cenhwy and first half of the present cen¬ 
tury was derivative in nature. Only three poets — 
Torn Dutt, Sarojini Naidu and Sri Aurobindo who 
stand out among the rest wrote some lyrical verse in 
ornate language Totu Dutt and Sarojini Naidu 
wrote poetry in romantic vein following the British 
romantic poets. Sri Aurobindo wrote poetry in a 
dead language to suit his soul—stuff. Hence, the 
identity and audxentidty of Indian English were 
suspect till our IndejDendence. 

The poet, who gave an identity to Indian Eng¬ 
lish poetry and brought it on par with poetiy writ¬ 
ten in English elsewhere in the world is Nissim 
Ezekiel, a Jew of Bene-Israel origin. His position is 
analogous to that of TS. Eliot vis-a-vis Modem 
English poetry. Ezekiel not only wrote poetry in 
English, but taught and encouraged others includ¬ 
ing Dom Moraes and Jayanta Mahapatra to write 
poetry in English. It is his perception, sensitivity 
and commitment to environment that lend authen¬ 
ticity to his poetiy. It is largely due to his effort, in¬ 
fluence and encouragement that Indian English 
poetry has achieved international recognition. To 
use the Shakespearean epithet, I should say that 
Ezekiel gave M^em EngUsh Poetry 'a local habita¬ 
tion and a name'. 

Nissim Ezekiel (1924- ) was bom into a Bene- 
Israel Jew family in Bombay, whose ancestors came 
to India from Israel thousand years age and made 
India their homeland. His father was a Professor 
and mother a teacher who founded and became the 
head of a Marathi language primary school. English 
and Marathi are spoken in his house. Ezekiel at¬ 
tended a Catholic school in Bombay and then he 
was educated at Wilson College, there. For some 
time he joined MJV. Roy's Radical Democratic 
Movement and was actively engaged in trade un¬ 
ionism. He was financially helped by his friend 


•PG Department of English, Khallikote College, 
Pilgrim Road, College S(juare, Cuttack - 753 003. 


Ibrahim Alkazi to go to England for higher studies. 
He had a trying time in London for Aree years and 
a half when he supported himself through such 
meagerly earning jobs as clerk and dish-washer. 
Poetry, poverty and philosophy were his compan¬ 
ions in London. He studied pMlosophy and wrote 
poetry. It is here that he published his first book of 
verse, A Time to Change in 1952. On his return jour¬ 
ney he worked as a sailor scrubbing decks and 
carrying coal on an English cargo ship bound for 
Indo-China to earn his passage money. On return 
from abroad he joined The Illustrated Weekly of India 
for two years, then worked for an advertising com¬ 
pany for five years, another year as a factory man¬ 
ager, and thereafter as a journalist and broadcaster 
before joining Mithibhai College in 1961. In 1972 he 
joined Bombay University as a Reader in American 
Literature and later became a Professor of English 
till his retirement in 1985. He won the Sahitya 
Akademi Award for his book of verse Latter Day 
Psalms in J983 and Padma Shri was ccoiferred on 
him by the Government of India in 1988. He is now 
actively associated with the Indian FEN. 

Ezekiel's poetry began by echoing Yeats, Eliot 
and Auden. Right from the beginning city (i.e. 
Bombay) has become an integral part of his poetics. 
The desire to come to terms with life and reality by 
overcoming alienation became the central mo^ in 
his poetry. The introductory quotation from the 
Book of Revelation given in his first book of verse, A 
Time to Change is reminiscent of Eliot's method of 
using epigraphs as introductions to some of his 
poems. Ezekiel's use of language from the begin¬ 
ning is influenced by Eliot's use of poetic diction. 
Like Eliot, Ezekiel uses antithesis and paradox as a 
device to make a poetic diction of living Indian 
English idiom. From the beginning he seems to 
make an effort to bring the everyday colloquial 
Indian English language to poetry. Die title po«n of 
A Time to Change has Biblical allusions. There are 
Old Testament echoes reminiscent of the Book of 
Psalms. The moral resonance of such words as 
'Hme' and 'change' is unmistakable. One is re¬ 
minded of Ecciasiastes 3.1 — 8 (To everything 
there is a season, and a time as every purpose under 
the heaven'). Ezekiel deals with multiplicity of 
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th^es in his first book of verse. On fi\e one hand he 
tries to imitate Eliot and Auden, and on the other, 
he sees to it that he scrupulously avoids writing in 
the romantic vein like Torn Dutt, Sarojini Naidu 
and Sri Aurobindo. Thus, Ezekiel's poetry marks a 
new beginning in the history of Indian English po¬ 
etry. 

Sixty poems consists of the unpublished poems 
from 1945 to 1951 and eighteen new poems written 
after A Time to Change. Ezekiel is here concerned 
with morality in life. Corruption and other burning 
issues of the day haunt him without end. The jour¬ 
ney of the 'Self becomes a metaphor in his poetry. 
This metaphor is further carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion in his next book of verse. The Third. Here the 
shadow of W.B. Yeats looms lai^. Ezekiel has 
learnt from W.B. Yeats how to make poems about 
the self while keeping away from it. He takes the 
stance of a detached observer and discusses per¬ 
sonal emotions and conduct intellectually in ab¬ 
stractions. He has come to terms with reality and 
becomes somewhat sceptical as well as cynical. The 
ideal love like a utopian dream remains largely un¬ 
requited. So he Tet her go who gave but would not 
bind' and learnt that 'the lover's natural language is 
prose'. The Ezekiel 'turned to poetry for consola¬ 
tion'. 

With the publication of The Unifinished Man <the 
title is borrowed from W.B. Yeats) Ezekiel achieved 
eminence as a poet and got the attention he de¬ 
served. The ten poems, written in metrical verse 
form a sequence concerning the boredom and un¬ 
happiness that underlie a presumed settled life. 
Thus his well known poem ends appropriately with 
the line, "Home is where we have to gather grace." 
'Home' has been taken as the right place where one 
will be at peace with one self as well as with others. 
Failure in life at several fronts — profession, mar¬ 
riage and love haunts him without end. But the 
desire to be good abides. Hence the prayer: 

What ever the enigma, 

The passion of the blood 

Grant me the metaphor 

To make it human good. 

Ezekiel shows his progression and develop¬ 
ment as a poet in his next volume of poems, The 
Exact Name written between 1960 and 1964 and 


published by Writers Workshop in 1964, It contains 
20 memorable poems which at once qualify to be in 
any Anthology of Commonwealth Poetry. The Eli- 
otian hang over is still there but Ezekiel has now 
learnt the art <rf writing poetry and 'words obey his 
call'. Two poems, "Night of the Scorpion" and 
'Toet, Lov», Bird Watcher" stand out as signposts 
in the great road of Ezekiel's poetry. Ezekiel not 
only discovered his voice, but his idiom as well. He 
has created a new Indian English idiom in "Night of 
the Scorpion", which at once distinguisl^s Indian 
English poetry from poetry written in English else¬ 
where in the world. The other poem, "Poet, Lover, 
Bird Watcher" is a very compact and thought pro¬ 
voking poem—almost in the manner of W.B. Yeats' 
"Leda and the Swan" (here, I am not suggesting fiiat 
the themes of these hvo poems have anything in 
common but I am talking of the compactness of 
thought and the felicity of expression). This is one of 
the most unimproving poems ever written in the 
Indian English literature. With The Exact Name 
Ezekiel has earned a name for himself as a leading 
Indian English poet who can stand comparison 
with any contemporary commonwealth or Anglo- 
American poet of our time. 

Then came two more successful volumes 
Hymns in Darkness (1976) and Latter-Day PsaJms 
(1982) (both published by OUP) which firmly estab¬ 
lished Ezekiol as India's most renowned poet fn the 
English language of our time. Hymns in Darkness be¬ 
longs to the second phase of his poetic career, the 
first phase terminated with The Exact Name where 
Ezekiel first made an attempt to create an Indian 
English idiom in the manner of the African and 
Caribbean poets in English to establish an identity 
for Indian English poetry. As we know, between 
1967 and 1972 he took LSD several times a year 
which made him think that there was something 
Divine, may be a Divine presence in the world that 
one has to seek. Ezekiel is no longer an atheist, he 
has become a sceptic who reads about several relig¬ 
ions of the world in his effort to soothe his restless 
mind and come to terms with his disillusioned self. 
Hence, in Hymns in Darkness we find a series of 
commitments to belong to the place of his birth and 
the determination to give Indian English poetry, an 
identity that is both lovable and enduring "Back¬ 
ground, casually" written on the occasion of India 
festival in London reveals the firmness of Ezekiel's 
determination and desire to belong to the country 
of his birth. 
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The Indian liindscape$ears my eyes 
I have become a pari o/it 
' To be observed^ foreigners. 

• ••• 

I have made my commitments rurw 
This is one: to stay where I am. 

The die is cast There is no homing away from 
reality, on the other hand> using English in Indian 
way has caught his imagination. In poems like 'The 
Railway Qerk,", 'The Truth about the Floods", and 
"Goodbye party of Miss Pushpa TS/', "Ganga" and 
"How the English Lesson Ended" an attempt has 
been made to recreate Indian characters in their 
own situation so that there will be immediate par¬ 
ticipation by the readers. We laugh with such char¬ 
acters but not at them. Apart from them, the idiom 
in which such |X>ems are written gives a distinct 
colour to Indian English poetry. Irony becomes 
Ezekiel's favourite mode in these poems but here it 
is both gentle and soothing, not bitter and pungent. 

In some of the poems in this volume Ezekiel tries to 
speak of love and sex in the manner of ancient 
Sanskrit poets. We are no longer prudes in public. 
On the whole with Hymns in Darhtess begins a new 
era in Ezekiel's poetic career. 

Latter-Day Psalms (1982) takes up where 
Hymns in Darkness leaves i.e. the experimentation 
both in form and content is carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion. Irony is now coupled with humour and his 
poetry has blossomed. Here there is variety — real¬ 
ism, love, philosophy, prayer, advice and specific 
use of Indian English idiom. Paradox, irony, and 
antithesis have a free play in this volume. The result 
is astounding. And the poet is duly honoured by the 
Sahitya Akademi with its Annual Award for 1983. 
'Healers', 'Hangover' "From very Indian poems in 
Indian English" are highly evocative and enjoyable. 
They speak to us in our own situation. The poet 
becomes a prophet and advises: 

Know your mantra, meditate 
release your kundalini 
get your shek awakening 
and float with the spirit 
to your destination. 

"The Indian landscape seers may eyes" has yielded 
place to reality and the poet like a detached ob¬ 
server sees and describes what happens all aropnd 
us. He highligjits *e funny aspect of our rituals, 
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and way of life in 'Jewish Wedding in Bombay", 
"Hangoveri and 'The Patriot'. In a mock serious¬ 
ness in the manner of Antony, the poet asks: 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, I am saying 
(to myself) 

Lend me ears. 

Everything is coming — ' 

Regeneration, Remuneration, Contraception 
Be patiently, brothers and sisters. 

Indian reality has become a favourite subject for 
contemplation. Hence, Ezekiel chides us for our 
folly 

These are the days of family plannings 
I am not against. Wc have to change with times. 
V^ole world is changing. In India also 
We are keeping up. Our progress is progressing. 

Old values are going, new values are coming 
Everything is happening with leaps and hounds. 

With this Ezekiel changes his themes from conven¬ 
tional to unconventional subjects like poverty, sex 
and benediction. And new thennes choose new idi¬ 
oms. The form gives a new look to Ezekiel's poetry 
in this volume. Hymns in Darkness and Latter-Day 
Psalms together give a complete picture of Ezekiel 
as India's foremost poet in the English language. 
They are to be read together to evaluate Ezekiel's 
achievement as an Indian English poet. With titese 
two volumes Ezekiel reaches the peak of his poetic 
career and the next is anybody's guess — denoue¬ 
ment. 

The poems written between 1983 and '88 show 
the decline of Ezekiel's poetic aaft. He has lost fire 
in him but the glow is still there. There are some 
good poems but triviality has taken over serious¬ 
ness. "From very Indian poems in Indian English" 
compared to poems of this category of earlier pe¬ 
riod look like caricatures. For instance, poems like 
'Soap' and The way it went'have lost the driving 
force of earlier poems. Both in themes and rhetoric 
Ezekiel has become repetitive. The result is that his 
recent poetry instead of building his reputation as a 
poet, rests on it. Unless Ezekiel works on his new 
poems, (which he usually does) it will be difficult on 
his part to improve upon the latest two volumes of 
poetiy. Hymns in Darkness and Latter-Day Psalms. 
Ezekiel is not yet seventy and who knows he may 
spring a surprise on us by writing something new, 
yet unattempted, in verse. 
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Dr. Karan Singh's Concept of 
Integral Education 

H.V. Deshpande* 


The book I propose to discuss here is not a 
volume but a pamphlet of 25 pages only; yet, one 
has to accept that it is the essence of several books 
on the subject. Eh*. Karan Singh has delivered two 
lectures on Integral Education' in the series, 
'Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures' in 1988. The Publi¬ 
cation Division of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India has published 
them in 1990. 

Dr. Karan Singh has been a well known poet, 
writer, scholar, thinker, chancellor, minister of 
Education and the founder of the International 
Centre for Science, Culture and Consciousness. He 
has travelled a lot and has a deep interest in many 
disciplines including Sanskrit classics. 

The publication of these lectures is, therefore, a 
recent statement of a decent man on a subject of 
national significance. The style of his speech is 
noble, polite, lucid, clear, admirable, respectable, 
and yet what he says is said without fear or favour, 
and we all know that 'style is the man'. 

After paying his tribute to Sardar Patel in a 
befitting manner. Dr. Singh turns to his subject. For 
him, education is a medium through which a civili¬ 
zation renews itself and passes down to generations 
its knowledge, wisdom, experience and technology 
which it has received. 

Within a couple of paragraphs Dr. Singh illumi¬ 
nates the history of education in India, from the 
Guru Shishya tradition of the Upanishad to the British 
system of education including the Buddhist stream, 
Islamic influence and Christian missionary way of 
education. 

He believes that the new 'nuclear age' came into 
being on 6th August 1945 when the atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. The bomb obliterated 
half a million people then. Today a single warhead 
has a capacity of thousand such bombs and there 
are some fifty thousand nuclear warheads now on 
the planet earth. He, therefore, says that the old 


^Principal, JES's Ajara Mahavidyalaya, Ajara, 
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pattern of thinkingfis now out of date. He says that 
wc cannot divide education into compartments. 

"It has to be holistic, there has to be growth not 
stagnation". 

Thus, in a remarkable way and in an illuminat¬ 
ing style Dr. Singh makes us feel the difference in 
the time. The most outstandingfeature of his speech 
is his well-planned message. He divides his idea of 
Integral Education into four parts : Thysical 
growth', 'Intellectual growth', 'ScKial growth' and 
the 'Spiritual growth'. The integration of all these 
four into one unified element is what he calls Inte¬ 
gral Education'. However, the significance of his 
lectures lies in the detailed exposition of the indi¬ 
vidual elements. 

Physical Growth 

He points out that our students are not even 
taught to sit properly, breathe properly or walk 
properly. He, therefore, proposes to introduce 
Yoga, proper posture, proper breathing in schools 
at the grassroot level. He also highKghts the pw-ob- 
lem of proper nutrition of the children. 

"Only two spoonfuls of vitamin A a year can 
prevent thousands of children from booming 
blind". 

He strongly pleads for the integration of nutri¬ 
tion programme into the school system. The present 
sports, mass PT, NCC, NSS, he says, do not show 
any real commitment to physical fitness. He re¬ 
marks : 

Sports, Yoga, nutrition inputs, food habits are 
ail important. And now education regardingto- 
bacco and alcohol, drugs and promiscuity also 
have to form part of the system if our younger 
generations are to be spar^ these scrouges that 
have become such a ghastly menace in the 
West. 

Intellectual Growth 

After physical growth. Dr. Singh turns to the 
intellectual growth. Here he pleads for the trainiiig 
of the mind and the aesthetic sensibilities. He says: 

What is needed is the universalisation of pri- 
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mary education, the vocationalisaHon of secon> 
daty education and the rationalisation of higher 
education. 

This, he says, is essential if our talk of functitmal 
democracy is to be meaningful. 

He frankly admits that the 10 + 2 formula has 
failed and tlwrefore, it has to be reorganized. For 
the vocationalisation of secondary education he 
proposes a three year course after the tenth stan¬ 
dard. 

In the field of higher education he finds confu¬ 
sion and waste, and no serious commitn^f either 
among the teachers or among the students. In the 
developed countries, even a son of the rfchest per¬ 
son th^, cannot get into college unless he passes 
the entrance examinaticm. In India, for want of any- 
thii^ better todo everybody drifts to college. This is 
a serious point and we shall have to lie serious 
about it. In addition to that, reorganisation of 
teacher's educaticm, strengthening adult education 
and reviving the library movement by trying to 
encourage the young to read are some of the urgent 
tasks in our academic sphere. Dr. Singh further 
pleads for the recn^nisaticm and reviewing of the 
old syllabi in eveiy subject from time to time to 
make it up-to-date and relevant to the present 
needs. He complains that in our ^tem tiiere is no 
appeal to the curiosity and enthusiasm that is inher¬ 
ent in our young college students. "Do we give 
them any sense of the wonder at the sheer mystery 
of being alive and conscious?" he asks. In this con¬ 
text, he ranarks, "We de-mystify and uglify all our 
knowledge and put it into such a boring and inat- 
tractive format tiiat even the great insights of the 
human race are reduced to common place things." 
He also emphasises our rich h^tage of music, 
daitee and art and these, he believes, can be used to 
develop die ae^hetic dim^i^n of die young 
minds. He reg^ts ftie neglect of the classics in our 
educatiem. Oassics, for him, play an imp(»1ant role 
in framing the mind and the s^iribiUty. He recom- 
mCTids the study of Sanskrit for tiiis purpose. 

The three language formula, like ten-pius-two 
formula, he says, has failed. Here he suggests r 

"In the Hindi speaking areas we should have 
Hindi, English and as a third choice, either San¬ 
skrit or Urdu. And in the non-Hindi speaking 
areas there is r^onal language, there is Eng¬ 
lish, and alongwith Hindi, we should introduce 
Sanskrit, because it will make it easier for the 
South Indian students to learn Hindi if they can 
go through Sanskrit which is generally the base 
of their own language. These are important ele¬ 



ments in ttte development of mind, because if 
you cannot communicate, you cannot grow, 
and how can you communicate accept through 
language? One of ihs greatest tragedies in India 
today is that language is now looked upon just 
as common ciirrency." 

Dr. Singh concludes his first lechire by the re¬ 
mark, "the Indian mind is second to none in tiie 
world, in fjict we have this continuing intellectual 
heritage of many centuries which is quite unique. 
What we have to do is tmee again to reorient our 
inner pCTceptions" 

Social Growth 

The second part of this unique book covers the 
second lecture of Dr. Singh. The title of this second 
part is, 'Development erf Socially Relevant Moral 
Values'. This title is very rigniticant in the context of 
integral education. 

TTie first point Dr. Singh makes is our 'transmit¬ 
ting into a global society'. Politically tiiere is no ^ch 
thing as a bilateral issue, every issue in the ultimate 
analysis becomes multilateral. There is the world 
economic order. He points out: 

What price a developing nation is going to get 
for a {Articular primary product no longer de¬ 
pends upon tlwt nation but upon decisions 
taken thousands of miles away. 

The space travel and the use of satellite technol¬ 
ogy make us have a global view and even in culture, 
thm is a trend towards globalization: 

I find that young people today are dancing to 
the same rhythms whetiier it is Bombay or Bei¬ 
jing, Moscow or Madras, New Delhi or New 
Yoik. What is happening is globalization of 
consciousness. 

In titis situation Dr. Singh urges that we must 
inculcate socially relevant and desirable values 
among om stud^ts. Hiis is ui^nt as we experi¬ 
ence the rapid ero^on of mcnal and social values in 
India. Our traditional value system has collapsed 
without giving place to any viable alternative. This 
is the tragedy. Dr. Singh says that traditional sys¬ 
tems have to go in the chan^r^ tintes, but wh^t is 
needed is a c^arent value system suitable to oor 
social needs. He says that our nation has been re¬ 
duced to a moral wasteland in which personal 
greed and sectarian interests take precedence over 
the larger social good. Guruption, he frankly ad¬ 
mits, has become a way erf life. He points out "It is 
here that the Indian educational system has regis¬ 
tered its great^t failure". He complains tiiat our 
education system has failed in making the Ideals erf 
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the great visionaries of the freedom movement like 
Tilak, TagOTe, Azad, Aurobindo, Gandhi and 
Nehru relevant to the omsciousness of post-inde¬ 
pendence India. The high moral, spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual values of these great people have not even 
remotely been translated into our educational sys¬ 
tem. 'None of these seem to have had the slightest 
impact on our educational planners'. 

These are the disturbing words and they never 
fail to provoke serious thoughts in a sensible mind. 
By the way, who are the educational planners? They 
are not known to us. 

Our experience in this context is really disturb¬ 
ing. The UGC provides funds to the scholars and 
university teachers to discuss the important issues 
in education. Seminars and conferences are held. 
The reports and suggestions are sent to the govern¬ 
ment and they are filed. Generally the IAS officers 
are entrusted with educational planning — at least 
at the state level we see it clearly. The government 
controls the entire system of education under the 
guise of the grant-in-aid. The universities are no 
longer aloof from the politics and the sincere voice 
of a few is not allowed to be heard by those who 
have vested interests, in this field. Let the so called 
'educational planners' be known to the people. Dr. 
Singh, in this context remarks; 

Despite a series of high level recommendations 
over the last three decades for the introduction 
of moral education starting from Sri Prakasa 
Committee and coming right down to the 
Kolhari Commission, we seem to bo totally in¬ 
capable of incorporating any conaete elements 
into our curriculum. Even such an elementary 
matter as obliging students to keep their institu¬ 
tions clean is not accepted. 

Dr. Singh has clearly mentioned what those 
values are — cleanliness, punctuality and polite- 
n^. He says: 

Individually we are very clean people. But col¬ 
lectively we are one of the dirtiest civilizations 
on earth because while we have been taught 
individual cleanliness we arc not taught the 
social value of cleanliness. 

The Japanese constantly bow and greet each 
other with smile and the Chinese respect the elderly 
persons, because they are taught that way. But in 
India, Dr. Singh points out, the way women are 
treat^ in crowded enclosures is something dis¬ 
graceful. Our education system must include, says 
Dr. Singh, Japanese system of 'work ethics'. In San¬ 
skrit, Yoga is skill in works, that is the definition of 
Yc^a in Bhagwad Gita. 

Are our children taught these values embedded 


in our cultural heritage ? asks Dr. Singh. He believes 
that no nation can become great unless it has a co¬ 
herent 'dharma', a fairly clear scale of values to 
which it is committed. In India, he says, this has 
now become confused and diluted. This is the most 
crucial point Dr, Singh has made in his ^?eech. Here 
wG find that he has been successful in diagnosing 
the real cause of our ailment. This is both serious 
and urgent. In this context he remarks: 

Certainly, there has been tremendous eccmomic 
growth in the last forty years, but wheflier as a 
nation our moral fibre and intellectual calibre 
have really risen is open to serious doubt. If it 
has not risen, the responsibility for this is 
squarely upon our educational system. 

Dr. Singh has penetrated deep into die causes of 
this situation. He believes that the main reasem of 
this is a distorted and anti-religious view of secular¬ 
ism. Secularism never means banishing all moral or 
spiritual values from our country. It means total 
freedom to all religions in the country, the equality 
of all religions and the fact that the state as such has 
no religion. But it never means that a value which is 
desirable but also happens to be a religious value 
should be neglected. In this context Dr. Sin^ says: 

I think the time has now come when we must 
rethink thi^ whole issue and see what we can do 
to re-establi!sh certain moral principles in our 
educational system. 

He illustrates the point wiUi Germany and Ja¬ 
pan. These nations were totally destroyed in the 
war, yet they have rebuilt their nations within four 
decades only. We could not do it because we want 
all the advantages of democracy but we are not 
prepared to accept the discipline and responsibility 
that this involves. Dr. Singh asks, why do we speak 
constantly about fundamental rights but conven¬ 
iently forget that fundamental duties are also part 
of the Constitution? For him the answer lies in the 
value orientation in our educational system. He 
says 

It can be done if there is clear cut desire to do so, 
and in a manner which will not offend anybody 
and which, I am sure, will be widely welcomed 
throughout the country. 

Spiritual Growth 

Dr. Singh then turns to his fourth and the last 
part of his lectures. It is 'the inner dimension of 
spiritual growth'. He speaks of the five concepts 
from Vedanta. The first is that the entire universe 
with billions upon billions of galaxies is permeated 
by the same invisible force. The second is that every 
individual is divine. The third is the principle and 
faith that the world is one family 'Vasudhawa 
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Kutumbakam'. The fourth is that the Truth is one 
though the wise call it by many names, and the hfth 
is the welfare of all sections of society. We must 
have compassion, not only for human beings but for 
all living creatures. He says, TVe talk today of envi¬ 
ronmental values, wild life and eco-system. We 
have been tau^t in our heritage that the earth is 
sacred, the rivers are sacred, it is ultimately those 
forests that capture water for us and make civiliza¬ 
tion possible'. Dr. Singh m this context, complains 
that from primary to Ph.D. level a student is not 
exposed to these ideas even once. 'Are we justified 
in doing this?' he asks. 

Dr. Karan Singh concludes his second and the 
final lecture with a very significant remark: 

What is needed not only in education but in all 
spheres of national life is tiie capacity for clear 
and coherent thought, leading to a carefully 
inter-locking series of policy decisions aimed at 
meeting the multiple challenges that we face. 
And education, dealing as it does with the very 
texture of human consciousness, is surely an 
area which must receive top priority ... an inte¬ 
gral education developed in India can, in fact, 
become a model for other countries If it suc¬ 
ceeds in integrating science and spirituality, the 
inner and the outer... 


If the greatness of a book depends not on the 
number of pages printed but on the number of 
signiticant, relevant and useful great thou^ts, Tn- 
tegral Educatiem' by Dr. Singh is really a great book. 
This book is great because it disturt» the readers 
with its 'elevated tiioughts'. This book is great be¬ 
cause it awakens the reader's mind from the 'leth¬ 
argy of custom' and directs it to the loveliness and 
wonders of the world before us. This book is great 
because it provides a concrete plan to ccane out of 
the present chaos of education in India — great be¬ 
cause it is a recent statement of a decent man in 
education in India. 

This book might have been the source of the 
'New Policy of Education, A Plan for Action', by 
Late Rajiv Gandhi. If so, we must see that the origi¬ 
nal ideas of Dr. Karan Singh should not be either 
distorted or diluted in the implementation of the 
programme. 

Every educational institution, from primary to 
research level, must have a copy of this Educational 
Geeta {may be in translation in the regional lan¬ 
guages). But what is more important is that every¬ 
body belonging to the group of the unknown 'edu¬ 
cational planners' musthaveacopyof italsoifatall 
we wish to make our educational planning really 
relevant and meaningful. 
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A Source Book of Vaisnava-Tradition 

and Jagannathism 

S. Biswal* 


Lord Jagannatha is the greatest institution of 
Vaisnava-tradition. It embodies within itself the 
principles of secularism, religious tolerance, co-ex¬ 
istence, equality of castes and creeds and of social¬ 
ism. The sociocultural life of Oriyas is totally re¬ 
flected in Jagannathism. Jagannatha-Cult got impe¬ 
tus after Sri Chaitanya had come to Orissa and 
preached Chaitanyaism. Broken in spirit, the people 
then had sought solace in the Radhakrisna-Cult and 
the Neo-Vaisna vism movement vastly captured the 
Oriya literature. Chaitanya considered Jagannalha 
to be Krsna himself. Actually, the uniqueness of 
Lord Jagannatha lies in the fact that originally a 
deity worshipj>ed by the autochthonous Sabaras, 
gradually embraced ail the religious sects like 
Jainas, Bauddhas, Saivas, Saktas, Vaisnavas, Gana- 
patyas, Sauras and Nathas etc. Consequently, the 
Cult of Jagannatha came to be regarded as the reli¬ 
gion of the masses or 'Gana Dharma'. 

The present work Studies in }aganrtatha-CuU by 
B.L. Ray (Classical Publishing Company, New 
Delhi, 1993) contains eleven chapters on various 
topics relating to the Jagannatha-Cult and the Vais- 
nava-tradition of Orissa in a coherent and mutually 
connected manner. According to the author, the 
central task here is to explore the concept of Tu- 
rusottama' and "Krsna' in the elements of Jagan- 
natha-CuU. A substantial inquiry into the Jagan- 
natha-Tattva and Jagannatha-Mahatmya has been 
undertaken to determine the origin and antiquity of 
Lord Jagannatha. This book throws light on the 
concept and philosophy of Lord jagannatha and its 
Cult. 

Jagannathism has been d(?eply analysed in 
many authentic texts like Sri Purusottama-Ksetra- 
maha-tmyam of the Skanda-Purana, Niladri-Ma- 
hodayam, Bamadeva-Samhita, Gopalarcana 
Vidhih, Niladrinatha-Puja Vidhih and Durgotsava- 
Candrika etc. It has also been referred to in the 
Vedas and in the Sidhhanta-Darpanah. The Jagan- 
natha-temple chronicle called Madala Panji records 
the history of Jagannatha-temple and its culture. 
However, this small treatise of Ray carries interest¬ 
ing information on the two important festivals of 
Lord Jagannatha — the Car-festival and the Na- 

'*Departmenl of Physics, Nayagarh College 
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vakalevara-festivaL It generates stimulating ideas 
on the vcdic mantras used in the worship of Jagan- 
natha-Triad. An attempt has also been made by the 
author to present an account of Vaisnava-tradition 
associated with Lord Jagannatha and His great 
abode and throne. 

Study of puranic geographical accounts recon¬ 
structs our knowledge on historical geography of a 
country or a state. The descriptions given in the 
vedas, puranas, and samhitas relating to the coun¬ 
try, its people, society and culture, mountains, for¬ 
ests, rivers, lakes, cities and towns open up a new 
dimension in the geographical situation of the coun¬ 
try itself. The environmental aspects of the vedas 
and puranas also supply a fresh knowledge on the 
geography of India. This small treatise on Jagan¬ 
natha-Cult adheres to the puranic geography of 
Odradesa (the present Oissa) to some extent. The 
land of Orissa is known as the land of Lord Jagan¬ 
natha. Due to royal patronage in the past, Jagan¬ 
natha came to be regarded as the ruler of Utkala, 
Kalinga or present Orissa. The spread of Vaisnav- 
ism and stretching of the boundary of Odradesa 
during the reign of different kings and emperors 
provide a good ground for the development of 
jagannathism in and outside our county. Obvi¬ 
ously, Ray's attempt in this line generates new ideas 
on the historical geography of Utkala and specifi¬ 
cally on the situation of Jagannatha-temple and its 
estates. 

Another aspect of this work is the treatment of 
mode of worship of Jagannatha-triad. The analysis 
of the Vedic mantras used in the worship of Jagan¬ 
natha, Balabhadra and Subhadra uncovers the very 
concepts of Om, Hrim and Klim. It also emphasises 
the fact that the modes of worship are partly Vedic, 
partly Tantric and partly Puranic. Consequently 
mode of worship of Lord Jagannatha is the embodi¬ 
ment of Vedic worship, Tantric Puja and Puranic 
recitations. 

The present book 'Studies in Jagannatha-Cult' 
also reveals some features of the sthala purana 
'Niladri-Mahodayam' which is an authentic source 
of Lord Jagannatha and its temple. Thus, we have 
an opportunity to gather some information about 
Jagannatha-Cult and its tradition through the pres¬ 
ent volume. 
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Bhagwan, the God that Failed 

A.R Shaima* 


Hugh Milne wrote his immortal work, 
"Bhsgwan, The God That Failed" during the early 
eighties. By then he had already lived with Rajneesh 
for almost fifteen years and had seen him so closely 
and intimately that a very few of his followers 
would have seen and understood him that much 
vividly. 

Hugh Milne, bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1948, from his early childhood had strange and un¬ 
fathomable dreams to become either a wise man in 
the hills, a philosopher or a sage. Perhaps it was his 
highest yearning for himself in this life. At the age of 
thirteen he wrote in a school essay that he want^ to 
be a philosopher in his life. Most of his classmates, 
at that time, wanted to be engine drivers or some¬ 
thing else. Hugh's teacher read out his essay to the 
class and later on showed it to his colleagues, who 
reacted favourably towards it. It left a strange mark 
in his mind. Hugh felt as if some inner secret had 
come into the open at last. 

Perhaps obsessed with that secret inner feeling, 
Hugh, after completing his education and later 
when he was working on himself in the therapy 
groups, sensed desperately the need for a personal 
leap. The voice inside his heart told him "Get out of 
this rut, this money-spinning trapand find out what 
this intuition is about. The voice of reason butted 
in." Perhaps, the die, had then been cast. 

In Search of a Guru 

Without caring for his own living or earning, 
Hugh during late 1972 gradually threw himself into 
the hands of fate and waited to see what would 
happen next. It was during those days that one of 
his friends Bill introduced him to a lady known as 
Veena, who had been visiting England, then, to set 
up a meditation centre. Bill introduced: "Meet 
Veena". He continued, "She's just off the 707 from 
Bombay, and has instructions to set up the world's 
first meditation centre for a man they call Bhagwan. 
That is him in the little picture hanging from 
Veena's neck. Look at him". When Bill had finished 
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his introduction, Veena spoke softly in her Soudt 
African accent. She said: "He lives in his small flat' 
in Bombay, and has a few disciples he calls 
sannyasis. He gives them individual instructions, 
new names and a mala — that's this necklace. It's all 
great fun". 

Hugh took a deep look at the photo. His first 
thoughts were that the man in the photo looked 
exactly like the Maharishi that the Beatles had fol¬ 
lowed for a time. 

Veena, in the mean time, continued her conver¬ 
sation. She said, "There are four stages (of medita¬ 
tion), and Bhagwan says we must wear loose cloth¬ 
ing and a blindfold." Listening to her Huge decided 
to give all that a go. This was the beginning of 
Huge's involvement with Achaiya Rajneesh. His 
desire gradually grew to enter the Panih. 

That morning when the meditation was over, 
mint tea, honey, biscuits were served to the partici¬ 
pants who were ten in number. That was followed 
by a recorded talk given by the man they called 
Bhagwan. He talked on the cassette about the an¬ 
cient philosophy of tantra. It was a kind of redis¬ 
covering the mystic East. 

(Dnce Hugh had decided to travel to Bombay at 
the earliest opportunity, he tried to read everything 
which he could about Bhagwan, and tantra as well. 
Though he had for several years tried to seek the 
truth, he was becoming ever more interested in 
Eastern Philosophy. Through tantra, it is said, pas¬ 
sion and indulgence come to have a purpose. They 
arc steps towards the journey of self discovery. In 
one of his recorded speeches Bhagwan mentioned 
that in an earlier period of Indian history tantra was 
a major religion and had plenty of devotees. The 
temples of Khajuraho and Konark are said to have 
been created during tantric religion. 

The basic idea of tantra, expressed by Bhagwan, 
is to awaken the dynamic energy(s) and find its 
origin at the base of the spine. The ultimate goal of 
tantra is spiritual clarity, the disappearance of the 
personal and individual ego into greater awareness 
and to reach a blissful state of being. Buddha called 
this procedure or state Samadhi, which he meant 'as 
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beyond the beyond, where nothing exists/ jesus 
called this state of nrund 'the Kingdom of God'. 
Bhagwan referred to it as Enlightenment. 

Hugh seemed to have been convinced that tan- 
tra was the glorified ideal of free indulgence and 
that could very well explain why Bhagwan's teach¬ 
ing seemed to be so fascinating to the young west¬ 
erners in the nineteen seventies. 

Tantra seemed to Hugh Milne to be a wonder¬ 
ful thing. Yet he doubted whether he would ever 
have embraced that path had it not been for 
Bhagwan whose recorded speeches aroused in him 
a great desire to meet him personally. 

The Home Coming 

Hugh Milne met Bhagwan in his Bombay flat on 
March 31st, 1973. From the moment he entered his 
clean, tidy and beautifully furnished room, he had 
the overwhelming feeling that he had finally come 
home. He felt that there was his spiritual father who 
understood every thing. It was really a magical 
sensation which made him feel that Bhagwan was 
inside his mind as nobody else had ever been able to 
be. From the moment his delicate hands touched 
Hugh's hands he felt as if he was in another world. 
Bhagwan seemed to radiate a sense of uncondi¬ 
tional love which was enchanting. During that 
meeting called a ‘dar$han\ Hugh felt as if time had 
stopped. His worries seemed to have disappeared. 
Perhaps that was the man Hugh had been seeking. 
Now he did not need to seek elsewhere. 

When Hugh met Bhagwan in his small but well 
decorated flat in Bombay, he lived with two full¬ 
time Indian female assistants, Kranti and Laxmi, 
and an English disciple who was also his lover. She 
had been named Vivek meaning awareness. She 
was perhaps twenty three years old and was one of 
the first Westerners to search out Bhagwan. She met 
him in 1971 and stayed with him quite steadfast 
throughout all the vicissitudes Bhagwan had en¬ 
dured. 

As there was no established Ashram in those 
days and Rajneesh Foundation International had 
not yet been established, although Bhagwan had 
already become famous in India for his lecture 
tours, the Westerners who came to visit him lived 
in hotels. Hugh rented a room at a Bombay hotel 
and made an appointment to see Bhagwan. Laxmi 
sat outside his door and kept his appointment 


diary and carefully checked everyone who wanted 
to go in. Bhagwan was hi^y alleigic to any kind of 
scent, whether natural body odour or applied per¬ 
fume. After relinquishing his university post of a 
Philosophy lecturer, Rajneesh propagated about 
him in words as if he was very special and different. 

As Hugh approached the door of his room, he 
fell very nervous, Hugh opened the door slowly 
and peered around. The room was empty except 
Bhagwan, who was wearing very clean and press^ 
robes, had dainty little hand embroidered towel 
over one wrist, was sitting so quietly and peacefully 
in a comer. "Come here, come here", Bhagwan di¬ 
rected Hugh gaily. He had deep brown eyes, arch¬ 
ing eyebrows and quite a big over-flowing mous¬ 
tache. "Come closer, come closer," he commanded, 
Hugh went upto him and sat down quite close to 
him. 

"So, you have come from London, hmmmm" 
Bhagwan enquired. He continued asking simple 
questions about the people in London, including 
Hugh's age and address, how was his flight from 
London and did he rent a hotel ?, etc. At last there 
was a direct personal question. 

"How is your meditation ? Is there pain in the 
legs ? That will go away. Don't worry, ^tter to lie 
down. Hmmmm. Go to meditation on Chowpatty 
Beach in morning, then go to your room. That will 
be good, hmmmm." As these questions continued, 
he was holding Hugh's one hand in his hand as if he 
was practising the gentlest ever form of mind detec¬ 
tion. It was a kind of investigation by touch tem¬ 
perature. 

As Bhagwan held Hugh's hand, he had a 
strange feeling. He felt that Bhagwan's soul was 
slowly slipping inside his own and in a fraction of a 
second Hugh felt vital information transferring into 
his soul. Then Bhagwan released Hugh's hand and 
moved his left arm up behind him. Hugh sensed a 
presence just over the crown of his head. Then he 
stopped his hand there and stared off into the 
middle distance, sensing, checking, listening, all his 
attention being focused on to Hugh. After that 
Bhagwan moved his hand to his forehead and 
pressed gently. Hugh felt that every Chakra — the 
seven centres of energy in the body according to 
ancient Eastern tradition — was directly touched. 
Hugh felt deeply content The orientation .seemed to 
be complete. 
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Bhagwan after freeing Hugh's hand shifted 
slightly in his chair, and enquired: 'Are you ready 
for Sannym V 'Sannyas' was traditionally the state of 
renunciation and a 'Sannyasi' one who had re¬ 
nounced all the worldly goods, possessions and re¬ 
lationships to be one with God. In fact Bhagwan had 
adopted the word 'Sannyasis' to refer to those who 
had left their previous lives to follow him. After 
getting a positive response from Hugh, Bhagwan 
expressed, "Good, you are ready. Much will be 
happening to you. You are ready. Hmmmm." Then 
Bhagwan, as customary decided to give Hugh a 
new name. He picked up a long string of beads 
which looked like a collection of brown nuts. 

He then passed the garland of beads over 
Hugh's head. After that he handed Hugh the piece 
of paper where he had written his new name, 
"Swami Shivamurti". Bhagwan explained what it 
meant "Swami means master or lord of yourself, 
your own destiny. Shiva is one of the Hindu Gods, 
and 'Murti' means made in the image of Shiva". 

The Spiritual Leader 

Mohan Chandra Rajneesh showed promise at 
school and his father, a cloth merchant, who was 
Jain by religion, could manage to put him through 
university education. Bhagwan claims to have been 
professor at Mahakoshal Arts College, a part of 
Jaipur University.** Rajneesh began public speak¬ 
ing in 1964. In 1966 he left the university to become 
a travelling public speaker. Soon he developed a 
reputation as a good orator. The Rajneesh Founda¬ 
tion International was established in 1975 when 
more Westerners started joining the Foundation. It 
claims that until 1970, Rajneesh travelled India by 
train and delivered lectures of a highly political 
nature. A great number of Indians attended these 
lectures. It was during that time that Rajneesh met 
Laxmi, who was then working as a civil servant at a 
large public building in Bombay. She, as reported 
by Hugh, fell in love with him at first sight and soon 
b^ame Bhagwan's groupie who was undemanding 
and unquestioning and remained his devoted ad¬ 
mirer during years when he was recognized as a 
public speaker. 

In those days Laxmi had supreme position and 
anyone who wanted to see Bhagwan had first to get 


••pCThaps Hugh Milne has referred Jaipur University instead of 
Jabalpur University in his book, "Bhagwan — The God That 
Failed” (P. 52) Published by Calvin Books, Great Britain, 1986. 


Laxmi's permission. When Bhagwan decided to 
stop travelling round the country a flat was ar¬ 
ranged for his permanent stay in Bombay. Laxmi 
decorated it according to Bhagwan's wishes. At the 
time when Rajneesh was lecturing at the university, 
he had gained the reputation of something like a 
Romeo and his talks on sex became the cause to 
attract Westerners. For many years, as described by 
Hugh, a utopian community grew through the love 
and enlightenment of a spiritual leader. But Hugh 
discloses that almost from the start the reality was 
somewhat different. 

The very first sannyasis who were attracted by 
Bhagwan were Indians. Laxmi and some Western¬ 
ers who were his first sannyasis had to wear saffron 
clothing. Bhagwan wore very soft homespun cotton 
and a shawl round his shoulders. All the sannyasis 
would gather round him in his flat until dawn and 
listen to his stories and jokes- It all seemed to be 
great fun. As these activities went on and on, 
Bhagwan's reputation as a spiritual leader grew. In 
the meantime Laxmi through her publisher friend 
arranged for the booklet Rajneesh A Glimpse to be 
published. She told hundreds of people about 
Rajneesh and gradually they became curious to 
know him. 

It soon became clear that better and larger 
premises were needed then. Therefore the present 
flat, with the courtesy of a biscuit company in Bom¬ 
bay, was arranged. 

As Bhagwan's reputation grew further, people 
were attracted to listen to him. Now people wanted 
to see him day and night, but Bhagwan also needed 
some uninterrupted sleep too. So Laxmi herself of¬ 
fered to fulfil a dual role — to be a secretary and a 
receptionist. Laxmi told Hugh that in 1972 if 
Bhagwan got a right offer he was ready to go to 
America. But by then it didn't come. It was about 
that time that Rajneesh changed his title from 
'Acharya' to 'Bhagwan', which meant The Blessed 
One'. It also apparently meant 'Maharisihi' — 
which also meant 'great seeri. Laxmi felt it was the 
perfect name for him. 

But it was hard for the Indians to accept 
Rajneesh as 'Bhagwan' because it seemed to them 
far too reverential a name for this self-promoting 
guru who used to sell his published works to small 
bookshops and lecture around by late 1960's, In 
1973 when Hugh arrived in India, Bhagwan had 
already acquired a reputation as the 'sex-guru'. He 
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became an arch advocate of the female orgasm and 
devoted much time to explain all about sex. Such 
talks could have been embarassing but Bhagwan 
referred to all that in such q?iritual terms and very 
carefully worded, saying, how tantric sex would 
lead to enlightenment. Therefore, iKHie felt emba- 
rassed. 

From Bombay Bhagwan travelled to different 
parts of the country to organise short duration 
camps for practising meditation. One such camp, 
attended by Hugh was a ten-day meditation camp 
at Mount Abu in Rajasthan. The camp was physi¬ 
cally quite exhausting as there were five active and 
dynamic meditations every day. Most of the medi¬ 
tations were led by Bhagwan personally and were 
held on a pair of tennis courts, where a makeshift 
wooden dias had been set up in one comer. 

Although such camps had sometimes scandal¬ 
ous reputation of having nude meditations, 
Bhagwan's style of communication was so impres¬ 
sive that the scandals were left far behind. At 
Mount Abu Hugh himself heard of such a nude 
meditation camp but even then, there were two to 
three hundred rich followers at Abu during the 
time Hugh attended the camp there. Why and how 
Bhagwan attracted so many people to listen to him, 
is reported by Hugh himself. Hugh describes 

'"As Bhagwan talks, the sheer persuasiveness of 
his oratory, the hypnotic sibilances of his linger¬ 
ing 's' 's', his habit of extending, the last syllable 
of eveiy sentence, conspire to lull, reassure, 
inspire and energise the audience. I can well un¬ 
derstand how Bhagwan became the School 
Debating Champion. His words are like a love 
song specially for you and none others". 

In fact Bhagwan's message seemed to have 
aimed at every individual heart. Everyone, among 
those three hundred felt that he/she was his only 
real disciple. Every single person in the audience 
felt exactly the same and as Hugh compared notes 
afterwards, they agreed that they had all been simi¬ 
larly affected or 'blessed out'. 

At the camp in meditation sessions Bhagwan 
sitting on a specially constructed platform, would 
shout: "Be total Put your whole energy into it. Hold 
nothing back." These words were delivered so in¬ 
tensely fhat they created immediate effect on each 
persem. The people in the camp ranged from Viet¬ 
namese to Froirfi who had been ex-heroin junkies, 


English and American hippies, and rich and more 
professional people. These, in fact, were Bhagwan's 
future messengers to the West where they would 
spread his words so that by d\e end of the decade 
there was a Rajneesh Centre in almost every major 
city in the Western world. 

During such camps Rajneesh movement was 
referred to as the T-ife Awakening Movement.' 
When Bhagwan spoke he had behind him a banna* 
which proclaimed, "Surrender to me, and I will 
transform you. That is my promise, Rajneesh." The 
banner was about twenty feet long, and also con¬ 
tained the symbol of a cupped palm holding a small 
candle flame. By then Bhagwan had already ac¬ 
quired a reputation for surprise, ingenuity and bril¬ 
liance when he spoke to the chosen audience, Hugh 
stated. 

Truly speaking, Bhagwan claimed to have been 
self-taught and he would say, "In this life I have 
never had a Master. In my many past lives, I have 
studied with many masters from every tradition. 
Now 1 bring to you a higher form of teaching," At 
these words, Hugh and others agreed that he was 
certainly the genuine person. 

Thus from one camp to another and from one 
city to the other Hugh moved at the instructions of 
Bhagwan in the desire to gel self-awareness or per¬ 
manent bliss. From Mount Abu, he went to Kailash, 
a lonely place about four hundred miles east of 
Bombay. Everyone at Kailash had been at the Abu 
camp. Although all the sannyasis had come from 
different background, upbringing and possessed 
different personalities, they all were unit^ in their 
love for Bhagwan, and the words he had said to 
them in their individual darshans were their guiding 
lights. When the work conditions seemed rather 
impossible they hung on to those words. Most of 
the people who had gathered at Kailash were or¬ 
dered to stay there for six months but Hugh was 
told to stay there in silence for three months. 
Gradually instructions were given to remove privi- 
!e^, reduce food, free time and days off. "niere- 
fore, the camp life was not that easy as people 
would normally reckon. Yet, Rajneesh was never 
short of disciples, both foreigners and rich Indians, 
who would sit with him in meditation sessions for 
hours together. 

What was it about Bhagwan that so attracted 
people ? Hugh narrated that 'Bhagwan was un¬ 
doubtedly very confident of himself and of what he 
was saying. He was intensely, ahr^t overpower- 
ingly, charismatic, a most persuasive orator and up 
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mean magician. He had gathered round him a small 
group of intelligent, attracHve and enlightened 
people. He himself did seem to be enlightened" 
(Page 74.) 

During the darshan sessions Hugh often felt that 
Bhagwan was a healer, a mind reader, a clairvoy¬ 
ant, a soothsayar, and the wisest man he had ever 
met. But at times he found it very difficult being 
ordered around all the time, being told what to 
wear, what to do, where to go, who to sleep with. 
He thought whether he should go back to England 
or accept all that until it became too difficult to bear. 
But Hugh continued to live around him for years 
together. 

Before Hugh had joined the Commune, he had 
heard much about Rajneesh. He came over as a 
potent mixture of poet, artist, lover, sexual alche¬ 
mist, sensual libertine, master magician, court jester 
and without any doubt one of the wisest men who 
had ever lived. He was someone who seemed to 
promise the infinite, who hinted at worlds within 
worlds, knowledge beyond knowledge. {P.38) 
Thus, not only for Hugh but for others too his 
reputation became irresistible. All of them who 
heard about such characteristics contained in one 
man, developed strong desire to meet that person. 
Thus people form far and wide, mostly rich people, 
people who desired to attain enlightenment or self- 
awareness gathered in the camps. 

Gradually Poona became world famous. As 
1975 was about to close, there was a tremendous 
sense of awakening in Poona. It was as if a sleeping 
giant had been aroused. More and more people 
were coming intending to stay just for a week, but 
remaining in or near the ashram for years. The Eng¬ 
lish and Germans were the initial leaders. Later on 
French and Italians started coming in great number. 
Soon countries outside Europe and America began 
to hear of Bhagwan, and people started to come in 
great numbers to join him at Poona. A very high 
proportion of these new people were professionals 
— engineers, doctors, lawyers, authors, artists and 
architects, most of them sold up all their belongings 
to live with Bhagwan and by mid-1975 the Western 
visitors began to outnumber the Indians. (P. 127) By 
this time Hugh had several quite distant jobs. His 
main task at that time was to be Bhagwan's body¬ 
guard, but he was also Laxmi's bodyguard if need 
arose. Besides he took charge of security arrange¬ 
ments inside the big hall for major celebrations. At 
times Hugh was also Laxmi's high-speed driver 
when she needed to go to Bombay and also worked 


in the darkroom and took most of the adiram pho¬ 
tographs. In addition, he was also responsible for 
Bhagwan's lab tests and medications. 

As soon as Bhagwan made Hugh his body¬ 
guard, he started practising rabbit punches and 
wrestling blows on the roof of Bhagwan's house. It 
was little before that, that an Indian woman arrived 
there who was to play a vital role in Rajneesh's 
organisation. Her name was Sheela. First she 
worked in the ashram kitchen. Hugh had already 
met her a year ago when she visited the ashram 
with her American Husband, Mare Hearris Silver- 
man — renamed 'Chinmya'. Sheela was bom in 
Baroda, a town about four hundred miles away 
from Bombay. In 1969 she married an American Jew 
who later on converted to Rajneesh hiinself. Sheela 
thus by virtue of her marriage, obtained the 'green 
card' and became legally entitled to live and work 
in U.S.A. When she returned to Poona, Bhagwan 
gave her special attention and her position in 
ashram grew stronger. 

The ashram environment byl976 was quite lu¬ 
cid for making free love and it was not long before 
that Hugh and Sheela were attracted to each other 
and lived in a very close proximity for quite a long 
time (P.133) Although Bhagwan encouraged com¬ 
plete physical freedom, he also encouraged fre¬ 
quent changes of partners among ashram members. 
For some of these matters the ashram was already 
becoming famous in the outside world. It was about 
this time that frequent press reports began to ap¬ 
pear about the sensational taboo-free environment 
at Poona. This helped in attracting more and more 
people from far and wide. People started becoming 
eager to have Bhagwan's 'darshan.' Rows of ropes 
were laid down to separate the genuine disciples 
from the visitors. Hugh, by then, had also been 
assigned a role to take good photographs in the 
newly builty auditorium. Bhagwan was very fussy 
about how he appeared in photographs. He would 
scrutinize all photographs very carefully and al¬ 
lowed certain pictures only to the included in books 
and photographic records. This was the time that 
Bhagwan was at the pinnacle of his fame and was 
accepted in most of the countries of the world as a 
spiritual leader. 

The Decline 

There are not many people in the world who 
after reaching the highest point in their lives were 
able to retain it until they died. The examples of 
Mahavir Swami, Buddha, Mohammed, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Krishnamurti are there. Christ became 
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son of God after his crucifixion and is being fol¬ 
lowed by nrullions of people throughout the world. 

Rajneesh's story is quite different from the 
above named spiritual people. Rajnecsh became 
very famous during his life time and was dethroned 
from that position little before he died. What an 
agony! In fact there are not many writers who have 
so candidly depicted Bhagwan's character and per¬ 
sonality than Hugh Milne, who lived with him in 
his ashram at Poona and abroad, performed differ¬ 
ent roles there, indulged sensuously with different 
kinds of women at the instance of Bhagwan, and 
watched Bhagwan from such a close proximity that 
he has been able to describe him quite innocently 
and candidly. Hugh describes that drug running 
was a common feature as it helped to finance the 
ashram. Those people who were successful in drug 
peddling, gave huge donations. Whenever a dis¬ 
ciple was about to make a drug run, he would ask 
Bhagwan whether it was good time to go to Thai¬ 
land. "'Wednesday would be good," he would say, 
or "Don't go until Friday," knowing exactly what 
they meant. By 1980 he had two white Rolls Royccs 
in Poona, which was a sort of unheard luxury in 
India (P. 155-6). But still Bhagwan fell deep down 
from his throne and could never recover that posi¬ 
tion. Drug peddling alone could bring anyone 
down to any extent. Bhagwan was not an exception. 

Hugh describes that by 1985 when Rajnecsh 
had reached America, "his movement had more 
than twenty-eight bank accounts, including at least 
twelve in Switzerland. Twenty four corp>orations, 
foundations, institutions and universities had been 
set up by Rajneeshees worldwide. But the move¬ 
ment still owed more than $ 4 million in unpaid 
taxes in India and federal taxes were under scrutiny 
in the U.S.A. A sannyasi graduate from New Mexico 
won a $ 1.7 million settlement against Shccla for 
uon-rcpayment of a loan arranged in Poona. During 
the trial in Portland, the judge had to order 
Rajneesh to stop harassing witnesses in lifts and 
hallways (P. 294) 

During the summer of 1985, the Oregonian ran 
a thorough twenty part investigation of Rajnccshcc 
activities. The series was entitled Tor Love or 
Money', and was well researched. In November 
1955 a plot to kill Portland Attorney General, Char¬ 
les Turner, was uncovered. In September of 1985, 
Sheela, after receiving some tip about the imminent 
Federal Grand jury, left the ranch suddenly and 
flew Ic Germany. Right then Rajneesh unearthed 
her secret activities and denounced Sheela as a dic¬ 


tator and a despot and blamed her even of murder¬ 
ing her first husband, Chinmaya. 

Meanwhile the grand juries, the immigration 
authorities and the state investigators were all in¬ 
vestigating against Rajneesh. In order to save 
Rajnecsh from humiliation efforts were made by the 
Rajeeshecs to charter a jet from Charlotte to take the 
passengers to Bermuda or Nassau straightaway as 
at these two places he could stay without a visa. But 
the Charlotte police were notified about such flight, 
and surrounded them at the Charlottee airport in 
the early hours. Everybody on board was searched 
and taken into custody. Rajneesh was held alone in 
a cell in the hospital wing and a nurse was stationed 
to watch him round the clock lest he should commit 
suicide. 

After spending more than two weeks in various 
jails across America, Rajneesh, on November 13th, 
pleaded guilty to several courts of arranging sham 
marriages and lying to federal officials. He was 
fined $ 400,000, ordered to leave the country and 
given a ten year suspended sentence. (P. 30) Thou¬ 
sands of sannyasis all round the world must be 
watching in agony and surprise the fall of their 
spiritual master. One of Hugh's old sannyasi friend 
wrote to him about his impressions of watching 
Rajnecsh on television. "It was frightening and pa¬ 
thetic to see what had happened to him," he wrote 

" Ra jncesh's rage and frustration and greed and 

duplicity were totally evident." 

With the fall of the spiritual leader, Hugh's 
search also came to an end in this direction, Hugh, 
perhaps finally discovering truth about Rajneesh 
expresses, that from the very beginning the hall¬ 
marks of Ra jneesh's empire were secrecy, duplicity, 
propaganda and sl^ameless exaggeration. Hugh 
remarks: 

"I hope this account will help to put it in per- 
spx?ctive, shedding light on how and why sane 
and intelligent people are attracted to gifted, 
charismatic and manipulative leaders like 
Rajnecsh" (P.309,) 

Hugh's first hand account of a spiritual leader, 
Rajneesh, has been not only fascinating and inter¬ 
esting, but revealing as well. Who could know so 
much about Rajneesh so clearly and vividly except 
Hugh and those who lived with him round tlie 
clock for years and performed different roles in his 
ashram. Hugh's style of writing is so lucid that he 
has poured in pages after pages truth about 
Rajnecsh, which is bewildering, horrifying, agoni¬ 
sing and disappointing. 
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My Favourite Reading 

Prem Bhatnagar* 


In modem times novel has become most fa¬ 
vourite reading of the society. The main reason of 
its extraordinary popularity is that a well written 
novel presents a true picture of human life as also of 
international problems in method and technique. 
When I speak of technique, I speak of nearly every¬ 
thing. Till 19901 was much interested in the reading 
of English, Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi novels but 
after that I have switched over to critical studies 
and education. I have read a number of books of 
fiction including original story collections. Three 
books which have influenced me the most during 
this period are: 

1. Hindu-Muslim relationship written by S. 
Rehmatulla, Head of the Hindi Deptt., University of 
Madras; 

2. Evaluation of Hindi Novels of Mauritius, by 
Hem Raj Nirmum, former Prof, of Hindi, M.D. Uni¬ 
versity, Rohtak; and 

3. The Vice-Chancellors Remember, edited by 
M.V. Mathurand Ramesh Arora of Jaipur. 

For more than five decades communalism has 
been the talk of the day in dubs, seminars, literature 
and society. There is a plethora of books on Hindu- 
Muslim relationship, secularism and communal 
harmony. Writers like H.Y. Siddiqui confuse Secu¬ 
larism with making allowances for communalism in 
one form or the other. No wonder, they have the 
pride of place in one particular community. But one 
book that can kill the germs of communal hatred 
amongst the two major communities is Hindu-Mus- 
Um Relationship in Hindi Novels produced by 
Rehmatulla for his Ph.D. degree under able guid¬ 
ance of Prof. Ram Babu Sharma of the Department 
of Hindi of Sri Venkateswara University of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The key question is why this book has left an 
ever lasting impression on my mind ? The answer is 
simple and obvious. The author in the first chapter 
has very carefully depicted the true picture of po- 
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litical, social and religious circumstances which ul¬ 
timately led to the partition of India. In this chapter 
he has given emphasis on the special historical dr- 
cumstances i.e. 'Two Nation Theory" preached by 
Dr. Mohmad Iqbal in his presidential address at 
Muslim League's annual Conference in 1930 and 
then pursued by Mohmad Ali Jinah. On the basis of 
it Mr. Atlee, the then Prime Minister of Britain an¬ 
nounced the partition of the country on 3rd June, 
1947. Rehmutalla writes, 'Tatel was totally opposed 
to this conception of partition but he declared on 
11.8.1942 in one of his forceful speeches at Ram 
Leela Ground in Delhi that while sitting in Central 
Government he found the poison of communalism 
right from a peon to the authorities at the top." 
(P.ll) Nehru in the eyes of Dr. Rehmutalla was a 
day dreamer. To him India was a multi-lingual, 
mulH-communal and multi-religious society and 
only state policy of secularism could hold the nation 
together. But Nehru's dream shattered with parti¬ 
tion as communal riots erupted even in free India 
and Pakistan leading to exchange of population of 
the two communities. In spite of hatredness 
preached by selfish leaders a few nationalists taught 
us the lesson of love and brotherhood with the 
result of the decision of crores of Muslims who 
prefered to live in India and worked for national 
integration. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 2^kir 
Husain, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, and Asaf Ali are 
amongst the dominant nationalist leaders who 
worked for national outlook and conciousness. 

In his doctoral thesis Rehmutalla has not only 
given a biography of those novels depicting Hindu- 
Muslim relationship but has also presented an ana¬ 
lytical study of his chosen novel's distinctive char¬ 
acters. From Karamhhumi of Prem Chand the author 
talks of perpetual friendship of Amarkant and 
Salim who lived and died for the cause of commu¬ 
nal harmony. Amarkant's love for Sakina In this 
novel is ever lasting. In the second chapter the au¬ 
thor scrutinises the avenues for love and tolerance 
for other communities and religions in the works of 
the novelist, Yashpaul. Deshdrohi Party Comrade, 
jhoota-Sach, Meri-Teri-Uski Bat are the significant 
examples of Hindu-Muslim love and sacrifices. In 
Insan of Yagdutta Sharma, nationalists were di¬ 
vided between "Changers" and "non-Changers", 
but the hero Rambabu and Azad are both "Non- 
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Changers". They have a filing of brotherhood, nance' effectively and spread the messag^ of love 
They only talk of humanism. When the author and tolerance, Iwotherhood;-service and saciIBce. 
writes on Aprajit of revolutionary novelist, Man> Fbr this purpose the authcn* has taken pains in iden> 
math Nath Gupta, he tactfully analyses \he long tifying out scnne couples of different rdigions in the 
struggle of Hindu-Muslim Communalism. In novels like Men Teri Usfa* Bat, Tatms, Topisukk, 
Topishukla of Rahi Masum Raza, the author has Jhoota Sack etc. The broadminded couples have 
praised the pivotal role of its characters to deal with tried their best to mimmise religious controversies, 
the critical situations of unemployment, poverty The plot and characters contained in these novels 
and communal hatred. make interesting reading. 

"Hindu-Muslim Relationship and political con- Last two chapters are veiy short but sweet. The 

sciousness" is the subject of the third chapter. The author could have also written on the economic 
author has aptly and very carefully shown the iden- aspects of the two religious communities. The book 
tity of the characters in national political scenes. The is however praise worthy and commends itself for 
characters of Begam Hazrat Mahal, Satimahal Ka reading by all crenmunities. 

Chaura, Insan, Laute Hue Musafir, Tamos, Mere Teri 

Usfa' Bat, Bayalis, Bhule-Bisre Chitra, etc. are full of Nirmum's Evaluation of Hindi Novels of Mauri- 
nationalist views. They face all the communal agita- fius successfully describe the long struggle for inde- 
tions firmly, most of them have participated in pendence of Mauritian people as depicted by its 
peasants movement and national movement for in- two great Hindi novelists namely Abhimanu Anant 
dependence and their "Open Umbrella" image of and Ramdev Dhurender in their novels. The writer 
nationalism is unique. talks of technique and plot of Hindi novels of Mau¬ 

ritius. As Mauritius is surrounded by sea from all 

The fourth chapter is really heartening. In it I sides, it is natural to encounter flood fury scenario, 
find the findings of the author in conformity with No body can forget the 1945 floods which caused 
his own belief of Hindu-Muslim brotherhood. Its miseryinMauritius. Abhimanu Anant has depicted 
title is "Religious consciousness ; Hindu-Muslim flood scenario in most of his novels. On one side 
Relationship", which begins with the sentences, people look for dielter to save their lives, on the 
"Religion has an important place in human life, in other the lovers are out to enjoy by roaming near 
the name of religion there were conflicts in all the sea as depicted in Shefali where we find Shefali and 
countries in all times. World history is full of such her lover, Ashit, seeking pleasure hand in hand near 
conflicts...." (p. 77). Nations' quest for dominance the sea shore. It is clear that S/iefafi'is a novel of char- 
on religious basis is a universal truth in author's acter technique. In EJt B/^AaPyar Anant narrates the 
view. The writer has praised Indian people's reli- story of a family who is on the look out for a safe 
gious tolerance by giving a number of quotations shelter when it has already faced flood destruction 
from a number of Hindi novels like Laute Hue in their village twice. Same is the description of 
Musafir, Topishukla, Zindginama, Adha Gaon, Kay- village life in CfiawffaiPmm. So most of the novels of 
akalp etc. The empires could not be saved from fall Mauritius are descriptive in technique, though one 
because of religious disharmony, this is what the or two novels are analytical and symbolical in form, 
author has concluded. In his view religion unfortu- Most Hindi novelists of Mauritius have written 
nately has been in the dutches of dogmatic funda- novels of action. As we know, these novels demand 
mentalist leaders who like to aeate strong ethos a strictly developed plot and a well knit story, they 
and demolish the other models which favour a case are successful in presenting these two fabrics in it. 
of other religions. Novels of Abhimanu Anant hold fast to the matter 

in hand, to the thing that has been made and 

Chapter V entitled "Sodo-Cultural Condous- manner of its making, nor let the reader forget that 
ness: Hindu-Muslim Relationship" reveals how the whde of the matter is contained within the 
Muslim rulers after regaining a strong central rule finished form of tiie thing to which Anant dutches 
with Delhi as capital tried to do away with Hindu very cleverly. This is in short what can be said about 
customs and culture on one side and some broad- Anant's techniques, 
minded emperors like Akbar, Jahangir, and Sufi 

Sainte on the other side fought with religous 'nae- "Labpur moveihent : Circunwtances and life 
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struggle" are depicted ir\ Ul Pasim of Abhimanu 
Anant Indian labour was exploited in Mauritius. 
Anant has depicted labour struggle in most of his 
novels in general but Gandhiji Bole The, in particular. 
In this novel he talks of labour consciousness, their 
love for education, their stru^le for participation 
in political power and adoption of the method of 
Saiyagraha as preached by Gandhiji. Police used 
barbarous methods to repress the mass labour 
movement. It is only after 1922 that some impartial 
intellectuals tried to side with labour unions. 
Ramdev Dhurindher's novel Poochho is maati sc. we 
read that agricultural labour did not enjoy the right 
of marrying their children according to their own 
sweet will. The women of Mauritius did not enjoy 
any status. Abhimanu Anant. who has done pio¬ 
neering work on Dalit women of Mauritius, has 
very clearly presented her true picture i.e. misery, 
suffering and socio-economic bondage. In most of 
the novels of this country Nirmam traces deserted 
women characters. In AnanPs Andolan we read the 
character of two deserted women, Rama and Salma. 
But in some of the novels, characters are conscious 
of their rights particularly swastic of Chun-Chun 
Chunav. 

In the next sixteen chapters Nirmum has analy¬ 
sed and presented a critical evolution of sixteen 
popular novels of Mauritius Hindi fiction writers. 
With the ongoing process of development after at¬ 
taining independence the change in characters of 
Mauritius novels is obvious. As the situation in the 
country became peaceful, people began enjoying 
freedom, the youth, particularly women, recogni¬ 
sed their identity and aspirations, as in works like 
Shefali, Apni hi Talash, Mudia Pahad Bol Utha etc. The 
novelists changed the role of their characters from 
struggle to consciousness, from conflict to inner- 
line frame of policies, upliftment of illiterate, socio¬ 
economic new structure and their identification 
with modern society. Their thirst for more knowl¬ 
edge. their hunger for more thought and a look for 
scientific change can easily be seen in these charac¬ 
ters. TTiis process of change in the novels of seven¬ 
ties to nineties is quite manifest in Mauritius. The 
modem Matffitius youth wants to catch up with 
mainstream of the West as fast as they can. In many 
of Anant's works Nirmum has traced local tradi¬ 
tions and customs. In Mudia Pahad Bol Utha the 
novelist depicts the customs of keeping awake the 
whole night after a death and also undertaking one 
time Akhand Ramayan Path, which are similar to 


our customs. Some novelists have thrown light on 
corruption in hospitals, government offices and 
police stations. Even elections are not cent percent 
free and fair as shown in Mudia Pahar Bol Utha. 
Casteism plays a pivotal role in marriages arid elec¬ 
tions. There is no Sati burning or bol vivah (Child 
Marriage) in that country. In general it is just kindli¬ 
ness which now prevails in new independent Mau¬ 
ritius. 

The third book I would like to discuss is The 
Vice-Chancellors Remember edited by M.V. Mathur 
and Ramesh Arora (Associated Publishing House. 
New Delhi 1992). In the very first chapter is given 
the profile, performance and predicaments of vice- 
chancellors by Ramesh Arora. He has analysed the 
vice-chancellor's role as an administrator and aca¬ 
demician, his relationship with politicians, employ¬ 
ees and student union leaders. His ability, tact and 
firmness is judged in complex situations and in case 
his grip over politically motivated affairs is there, 
he is appreciated even by his foes and friends alike 
as in the case of R.C. Mehrotra, the then VC of Delhi 
University, P. Jaganmohan Reddy of Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, Manzoor Alam of University of Kashmir 
whose examples have been illustrated by the author 
narratively. It is true that most of the VCs suffer 
agony, are put through painful helplessness situ¬ 
ations by politicians, and finally either they are 
sacked or leave the job voluntarily in the middle of 
their term. 

One of the most important features of a univer¬ 
sity is Autonomy which has been discussed in 
Chapter 27 by S.N. Mehrotra Ex-VC of Jodhpur 
under title "Autonomy and Accountability of In¬ 
dian Universities". Arora's conception on this topic 
is "comprehensive autonomy would involve a free¬ 
dom to a university to manage its affairs through its 
own well established institutional devices. A re¬ 
spect for such a broader notion of autonomy envis¬ 
ages government's keenness to come to the univer¬ 
sity's assistance in times of crises with a view to 
help restore equilibrium amongst its various sub¬ 
systems. In a democratic system the importance of 
autonomy has become more vulnerable as it has 
become a fashion with the politicians and bureau¬ 
crats to undermine VC's position". An important 
question that arises is as to why till now the univer¬ 
sities have failed to enjoy adequate autonomy ? 
Mehrotra has very rightly analysed this question in 
his article "Autonomy and Accountability of In- 
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dian Universities". He feels politicization of univer¬ 
sity campus, very often decisions of the law courts, 
and financial clutches of the state and central gov¬ 
ernments come in way of autonomy of the universi¬ 
ties. In his opinion the financial relationship be¬ 
tween the university and the state government is 
not usually very happy and that creates trouble. He 
suggests remedies for this and appeals for the crea¬ 
tion of State Councils of Higher Education for 
proper planrung, coordination of higher education 
and free functioning of universities. But there lies 
the question of financial accountability also. Uni¬ 
versities should not be immune from public ac¬ 
countability. 

One chapter which has impressed me the most 
in this book is written by M.V. Mathur, Ex-VC of 
Rajasthan University entitled "Small Reforms, Big 
Potential". According to Mathur "A well prepared 
5 year perspective plan for the university is desir¬ 
able. For qualitative improvement of teaching and 
research services of outstanding academicians are 
desirable. 

The Vice Chancellors Remember is a book which 
cannot be easily forgotten by those who have 
served the education department as a teacher or ad¬ 
ministrator. It is an innovative endeavour for shar¬ 
ing of sweet and bitter experiences of most of the 
mature VC's when their conviction was at test. R.C. 
Malhotra illustrates in detail the incidents which he 
faced during his tenure as Vice-Chancellor and tells 
us how agitated students tried to kick him but he 
could handle the situation with courage and wit. 

The book presents a picture of those VCs who 
were continuously at war with Chancellors and also 
of those VCs who like T.K. Tope enjoyed full bless¬ 
ings and goodwill of the Chancellor. When Tope 
faced an ugly situation in connection with the Nav 
Nirmam agitation in Gujarat which had its repercus¬ 
sions in Bombay, and made history as the first VC of 
Bombay University who was ghcraoed. Chancellor 
came to his rescue. In Tope's view UGC has misera¬ 
bly failed in its mission of bringing excellence 
amongst institutions of higher learning. Tope con¬ 
tinued to pursue his academic commitments by 
taking PG classes in law and guided Ph.D students 
even in the midst of his administrative assignment 
and soda! engagements. He celebrated his golden 
jubilee of teaching on June 24,1986 with vigour and 
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In M.S. Gore, VC of Bcmibay University, we 
find a true reformer who is out to bring more auton¬ 
omy to colleges, reforms in the campus by ironing 
out various problems most of which wwe bom out 
of the credibility gap in the relatiorte between col¬ 
lege administration, teachers and students. Gore 
developed a habit of working by consultation and 
consensus which is the need of the university ad¬ 
ministration all over the country. Gore mentions 
one or two inddents of bitterness during his tenure 
as VC which tell us the story of jealousies on cam¬ 
pus from which most of the universities suffer but 
the reformative approach of Prof. Gore handled the 
situation smoothly. Gore pleads for restructuring of 
the present university set-up. 

To V.K.R.V. Rao, Vice ChaiKellorship was 
momentous. Rao met Ft. Govind Vallabh Pant who 
was Home Minister and head of the Delhi Admini¬ 
stration and said "Panditji", Sir, just as you have 
taken an oath of office to maintain the Constitution 
as a union cabinet minister, in a small way I believe 
I have also taken an oath of office as VC to uphold 
the statutes, ordinances and regulations of the uni¬ 
versity." He convinced him and upheld his convic¬ 
tion of parity of rules for private and government 
institutions. Rao believed in persuasion rather than 
dictatorial orders that was the secret of his cordial 
relations with students, teachers and university 
employes. During his tenure as VC he arranged 
some useful lectures by University Professors for 
improving the knowledge of general public. In that 
university is seen going to people directly. He was 
able to bring aesthetics on the campus by creating 
School of Music, School of Painting and Sculpture in 
Delhi University. A concert hall was also con¬ 
structed at his initiative. Rao had a strongliking for 
Indian languages and it was he who was aWe to set 
up units with a reader and a lecturer in Tamil, 
Telgu, Malayalam, Kannada, Marathi and Gujarati 
in Delhi University. Rao also took keen interest in 
sports. He tried his best to honour the best sports¬ 
men of the unfversity. 

V.S. Ramaswamy's article entitled "Triumphs 
and Tragedies" is a narration of successes and fail¬ 
ures, joys and sorrows of an able administrator at 
the top of NITIE and IIM. In Ramaswamy's words, 
hardly one, per cent of principles of Management 
are observed in ITM. To his surprise his efforts to in¬ 
troduce studies on livestock, drought, animal 
power, slaughter system evoked no response. The 
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productivity of management education is still at 
low pitch. 

S. Sampath in his article 'Restoring iho reputa¬ 
tion' has successfully emphasized how he could 
bring excellence in ITT, Kanpur and attract the best 
talent in the institution from all over India. Sampath 
relates the story of a suicide case, its enquiry and 
the tact with which he saved the reputation of the 
institution, creates an interest in reader's emotions 
who reads the whole episode with anxiety and feels 
relieved in the end. 

There are other worth reading articles like "Big 
Push to Reforms" by Malcom Adiseshiah, "An Un¬ 
finished Journey" by J.N. Kapur, "The Painful Judi¬ 
ciousness" by P. Jaganmohan Reddy, "Serving two 
pioneering institutions" by Syed Hashim Ali who 
served Osmania and Aligarh Universities as VC. 
The article by D.P. Singh "A period of revitaliza¬ 
tion" is also appreciable. "Daring the Discord" by 
S.P. Sinha and "Poignancy and amusement" by 
Iqbal Narain who happens to have experience of 


three universities namely Rajasthan University, 
Banaras Hindu University, and NEHU bear testi¬ 
mony to their contribution to elevating the aca¬ 
demic stature of the seats of higher learning. In 
Narain's view VCs have lot of responsibilities but 
little real power. 

In the article entitled "Agriculture and Culture" 
by G.B.K. Hooja, who was VC, Agriculture Univer¬ 
sity, Udaipur in 1962 and later joined Gunikula 
Kangri Vishwavidyalaya as VC in Nov, 19^, we 
find a very strong, bold man of wit in him. His term 
was full of struggle, agony, anxiety and continuous 
conflict with intriguers inside and outside the cam¬ 
pus. He has enlightened readers by giving minute 
details of the incidents on the campus. 

Some of the articles like 'Stop Singing While 
Your Voice is still Good" by M.V. Pylee, "A Dream 
Came True But.." by Hari Narain, "An Authentic 
Concern" by Rais Ahmed, "A Voyage Against 
Tides" by Manzoor Alam, "Contentions And Con¬ 
tentment" by IJ. Patel are equally important and 
impressive. 
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The Pleasure of Reading 

Fr. NicoUu G. Pereira* 


Reading makes man enlightened and keeps him 
in good company. Cicero had said that, if a man has 
a library and an orchard, he can find for himself a 
suitable occupation in his old age. But not only old 
people can keep themselves busy by reading. Read¬ 
ing is required for professional growth as well as for 
personal growth. When 1 say professional, I mean 
an advocate, a magistrate, an engineer, a teacher 
and likewise. Personal growth concerns an individ¬ 
ual with regard to intellect, emotional feelings, so¬ 
ciability. Whatever may be the profession, an indi¬ 
vidual has to be concerned with human growth. 
Reading helps a great deal in attaining this growth. 

One Book or Many Books ? 

In former times very few books were printed, 
and thus one could select the books of one's liking. 
Someone could, therefore, choose Shakespeare, or 
Plato or Aristotle for reading. In such a selection 
there are advantages and disadvantages, which are 
well expressed in the saying : timeo hominem unius 
libri (I am afraid of a person who reads only one 
book). A man who reads only one book can assimi¬ 
late very well all the ideas in that book. He can 
become a master in that particular field. But there is 
also fear of narrow-mindedness. A person who has 
discovered every thing that is written in the book 
may ignore the good things that are also in other 
books. 

Attachment to a particular author may bring 
many benefits to the person who reads his book — 
clarity of expression, revelation of the innermost 
feelings, maturity of thought, understanding of 
human problems. Personal style of the author can 
make a deep impression on the reader. And if this 
reader becomes himself a writer, his style will mir¬ 
ror the personality of the author who has influenced 
him. Such a reflection of the personality is also 
observed in other walks of life. An architect is easily 
recognized by the design of the buildings. A painter 
or an artist can be recognized by the lines and 
shades on the paintings. When they make a school, 
the influence or inspiration of these architects like 


’^Former Principal, St. Xavier's College, Mapusa (Goa). 


Le Corbusier, or artists like Picasso can easily be 
detected. 

Different Types of Books 

Books that pertain to human growth can be of 
different types: Human or Social Sciences and Lit¬ 
erature. While the books on Human Sciences will be 
mostly didactic or informative, the books bf Litera¬ 
ture will re-create human mind with its ideas and 
feelings, or the circumstances, with action and reac¬ 
tion, in which men live. 

The classic literature of the Greeks or the Ro¬ 
mans has set some standards for later ages. Aris¬ 
totle, Cicero, Quintilianushave given expression to 
those standards, and they have been presented in 
the course of time in the classes of Rhetoric. They 
have also often been repeated in different countries 
by masters like Crevier in France, Hermosilla in 
Spain or Borges de Figueiredo in Portugal. Same 
standards found their way to India through the 
Oxford dons who came down to India as teachers 
or professors. Long ago in Goa, where we used to 
follow the educational pattern of continental Eu¬ 
rope, in the class of Rhetoric we were taught the 
Greek and Latin classics of poetry and prose. Per¬ 
haps in modern times no student speaks of Valmiki, 
Homer, Virgil, Cicero. The epics written by some of 
these had become models for literary masterpieces 
like Luskd or Jerusalem Liberated and others. Simi¬ 
larly wc had tragedies of Aeschylus or comedies of 
Aristophanes or dramas of Euripides. In the colo¬ 
nial period of India, in Goa we were familiar with 
literature set on these models like the works of Gil 
Vicente or Almeida Garret, and in the rest of India 
works of Shakespeare, Milton and others. In a way, 
we have to remember that literature has no bounda¬ 
ries. It is part of the cultural heritage of mankind. In 
order to enjoy the masterpieces of literature, old or 
new, there has to be access to the language in which 
they were written, or a good translation has to be 
made available. The old classic literature has still 
sway on many readers who still like to read them, 
as they give a good insight into human filings or 
personality. 

Literature in Modem Times 

Human output of literature is ever on the 
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increase. Writing is done in different languages, 
being thus a litde difficult to keep the track of all 
good writers. But critical reviews in various peri¬ 
odicals as well as the Nc^l Prize awarding com¬ 
mittee are very helpful for the readers to go for the 
books of outstanding writers. Translation of great 
masterpieces are also easily available. Recently, 
when I was in Portugal, I was pleased to see that a 
good number of works of Rabindranath Tagore 
were available in Portuguese translation. The uni- 
vCTsality of thought of Tagore makes his books very 
attractive. The Catholic Church has incorporated 
many of his poems in the church hymnal to be sung 
during religious services. Rabindranath Tagore is 
perhaps one of the few Indian poets to be appreci¬ 
ated abroad as much as in India. Personally, I enjoy 
reading Gitanjali often. W.B. Yeats writing an intro¬ 
duction to it states: "A whole people, a whole civi¬ 
lization, immeasurably strange to us, seems to have 
taken up into his imagination, and yet we are not 
moved because of its strangeness, but because we 
have met our own image, as though we had walked 
in Rosseti's willow wood, or heard, perhaps, for the 
first time in literature, our voice as in a dream." 

Generally all good poetry gives the reader the 
sensation that he is participating in the feelings of 
others, or others are participating in his feelings. 
Kahhl Gibran, Watt Whitman are well known in the 
English-speaking world. But there are equally good 
poets in other languages. In Portuguese literature, 
the philosophical sonnets of Antcro de Quental or 
even Barbosa du Boca^ and the modem poets like 
Antonio Gedeao, Florbela Espanca arc quite pleas¬ 
ant to read. Goa has also its own poets in Portu¬ 
guese language, like Adeodato Barreto, Nasci- 
mento Mendonsa, Paulino Dias and others. Here is 
a poem of A. Barreto translated by B. lYSa 

Says the Lord 

Oh( do not seek the traces of my feci 
on the floor of the sanctuary / 

Can the pale light of a lamp 
that bums in a stand 
symbolize the Fire that sets 
the space aflame ? 

Can perhaps the cold gold 
of a tabernacle 
give you VMirmth 
and contain Life ? 

Ufe? 
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/ am the Life / 

/ am the Trtith and Love! 

I glitter in the desolate tear 
that gathers in the eyes of a xoidow 
and rolls to the ground! 

I smile in the bread 
that you give as alms; 

I live in the hand that caresses 
and in the womb that begets... 


Why do you seek me far into the space, my son 

when I live within reach of your arms ? 

Is not this poetry resembling Tagorean poetry ? 
I do not quote here Nascimento Mendonsa nor 
Paulino Dias not to be too long. There are nowadays 
good antholc^es in many languages displaying d\e 
literary jewels. 

Other Genres of Literature 

I have so far referred only to poetry. But there 
are also other genres of literature to be appreciated. 
The novels and romances or simple narratives also 
attract many readers. One novel in Portuguese that 
1 have often read is the Eurico, o Presbitero of Alex¬ 
andre Herculano, an oustanding Portuguese writer. 
The theme is a catholic priest of the times when the 
Iberian peninsula was under the moors. The catho¬ 
lic priest, because of his particular state of life, what 
we call brahmachari in Indian language, has been in 
the West object of many novels, which have been 
even converted into movies. In the above novel, 
Herculano shows how a priest is faithful to his 
vows. The personage of the novel is Eurico who in 
his younger days had a girl-friend. During the 
moorish wars, they lost contact with each other, 
until Eurico decides to become a priest. One good 
day while celebrating the mass, he sees his girl¬ 
friend Hemengarda among the girls who had 
sought the protection of the nuns in a monastery. 
The author expresses beautifully the pathos of this 
separation that the priesthood enjoins on him, with 
the sublimation of love that is something divine. • 

Many might have seen the movie Dom Camilo, 
based on the book written by George Bemanos. The 
novel is abcnit a priest who wants to regenerate his 
parish. His moments of frustration, disappoint¬ 
ments are depicted in soul-stirring dialogues. Biog¬ 
raphies of great men or personalities lili Madame 
Curie, Kenii®iy etc or science fic^on pf Jules Verne 
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or H.G. Wells or popularisation of science by au¬ 
thors like Asimov also make very attractive read¬ 
ing. Besides these literary genres that may reveal 
creative or artistic mind, there are other books, they 
may be called philosophical, which give insight into 
human attitudes, human thinking and feeling. 

Will Durant describes the effort of the great 
minds of Humanity to discover the real Self in his 
The Story of Philosophy. Not only Sigmund Freud, 
whose impact on those who wish to explain human 
behaviour is very visible, but also a good number of 
philosophers have tried to explore the real meaning 
of human existence. Though I am not a teacher of 
Philosophy, but because Philosophy, mostly the 
Epistemology, has an intimate connection with Sci¬ 
ence, I did spend some time in reading philosophi¬ 
cal essays of Albert Einstein, A.N. Whitehead, Tel- 
hard De Chardin and others. Regarding this link of 
Philosophy with Science, Descartes had once re¬ 
marked: Thus the whole philosophy is like a tree: 
the roots are metaphysics, and the branches that 
issue from the trunk are all other sciences (Vid. 
William Barret, Philosophy of the twentieth century, 
VolULp. 207). 

If there are scientist-thinkers, there are also ex¬ 
istential thinkers and writers. Gabriel Marcel, 
Sartre, Camus, Bergson and other existentialist phi¬ 
losophers are now often quoted by writers indicat¬ 
ing thereby their influence on modern thought and 
writing. Phenomenology and existentialism have 
seen much excitement and aroused much popular 
curiosity. This is due to the fact that existentialism 
claims to study man in his actual conditions. There 
is no prefabricated man; man makes himself what 
he is out of the conditions into which he is thrown. 
Thus existentialism has become a basic movement 
among modern thinkers, and has influenced much 
of the writing of the present generation. 

Human thought has flown in the course of time 
as a current and as a counter-current. As William 
Barret points out in his Philosophy of the twentieth 
century, Vol III, "this slow, unfolding development 
of modern philosophy is like a great symphony 
which Descartes opens with the leading theme, 
andante; other philosophers enrich with variations 
and counter-themes, allegro; and Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche bring to a furious and boiling presto. It 
might be tempting to hope that the existential phi¬ 
losophers of the twentieth century have at last 


brought us to a grand finale; but unlike a sym¬ 
phony, the process of human thought admits no 
finale so long as man continues to be man, a being 
perpetually open to the future." And indeed no 
finale will ever be attained. Those who have read 
the books of Teilhard De Chardin and others will 
easily agree with the statement of William Barret. 
The existential philosophers have found a continu¬ 
ation in scientists who write what can be called 
hyper-physics or hyper-biology or hyper-anthro¬ 
pology. Teilhard De Chardin is one of the great rep¬ 
resentatives of this hyper-science, which finds its 
projection in his book The future of man and in its 
complementary The Phenomenon of Man. De Char¬ 
din invented the word noosphere to indicate the con¬ 
vergence of mankind into itself at much higher 
level. 

Man is conscious today that he can for^ee, he 
has freedom of choice, ability to plan and to con¬ 
struct. From this consciousness will emerge the 
noosphere by the process of reflexion, inflexion and 
circumflexion. "The human conglomerate", contin¬ 
ues De Chardin, "which the sociologists needed for 
the furtherance of their speculations and fomula- 
tions now appears scientifically defined, manifest¬ 
ing itself in its proper time and space, like an object 
entirely and yet awaited in the sky of life." (The 
Future of Man, p. 160). 

The ultra-humanity, a new term coined by De 
Chardin, is " a realm in which we shall not be able to 
survive, or superlive, except by developing and 
embracing on earth, to the utmost extent, all the 
powers of common vision and unanimisation that 
are available to us.” (p. 280) It appears that such 
unanimisation is slowly starting with the fomaation 
of various types of communities of nations that we 
see around us. 

Critical Mind 

If we wish to cast our eyes over the long cul¬ 
tural pilgrimage of mankind, one book or one au¬ 
thor, however illustrious, will not be sufficient The 
world is a stage where different personalities show 
up, but the appreciation depends on our own origi¬ 
native powers. Man exists by instinct, but pro¬ 
gresses by intelligence, says Bergson. For reading to 
be profitable, we have to use our critical mind. 
Ideas should be merely points which have to be 
critically analyzed and selected 
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tvaluation of Literature 
Through Indian Epistemology 

Man Mohan Lai* 


Literature, unlike other arts, is psycholinguistic 
by nature : It involves the properties of language, 
synthesis of emotions and assimilation of experi¬ 
ence at the same time. With the advent of European 
psycholf^cal theories, literary criticism round the 
world underwent a great change. Hypothetical con¬ 
ceptions were empirically judged and some scien¬ 
tific conclusions were deduced therefrom. But the 
temper of Literature was too subtle to be analysed 
with scientific exactitude. As such, the philosophi¬ 
cal tools, the validity of which is still uncertain 
persisted in the field of literary criticism. In such a 
situation adding a new philosophical theory to the 
great corpus of literary ideologies, would be far 
from simplifying the issues. What is needed is to 
fish out the most efficient tools from the existing 
plethora of philosophy. 

If we regard all literature as communication of 
experience, we can safely apply the epistemological 
theories of Indian philosophy to literature as they 
are most exhaustive as well as psychological in their 
approach. Indian psycho-philosophical systems are 
based on the deepest experiences, and as such, en¬ 
compass some universal truths about human mind 
and its functions. The levels of experience and cog¬ 
nitive domains that have been elaborated in the sys¬ 
tems ofsamkhya and Yoga are widely and effectively 
applicable to literary experiences. 

Literary aeation is as instinctive to human na¬ 
ture as literary enjoyment that transports the mind 
of the reader to an artistically simulated microcosm. 
The philosophical theories formulated by Indian 
schools of thought regarding the evolution of the 
universe are common to the creation of literature. 
There is an identical uniformity between the macro¬ 
cosm of the universe and the microcosm of litera¬ 
ture. Besides, Indian epistemology believes in the 
theory of instinctive memory that transcends the 
horizons of death. Abhinives refers back to the previ¬ 
ous births and therefore all fear that lives undercur¬ 
rent in human behaviour gives birth to jijivisa i.c. 
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longing for life. The act of literary creation as well as 
the act of enjoying it finds its root along the inten¬ 
sity of jijivisa. 

The dichotomy of Abhinivesa and Jijivisa is com¬ 
bined by the instinct of ananda that finds its expres¬ 
sion in various degrees. All Indian aesthetics de¬ 
pend on this single stimulus of human psychology. 
The theory of rasa and its communication in litera¬ 
ture emanates from the seminal conviction of abso¬ 
lute pleasure. Literary evaluation requires both — 
epistemology and aesthetics : one is inadequate in 
want of the other. This theory has a synthesis of 
both so that the most complex experiences may be 
analysed in literary evaluation. 

Genetics of Literature 

Creation of literature wears the semblance of 
creation of life. The same instinct lies behind both- 
the instinct of multiplicity. Ekoaham bahusyam: I am 
one I want to be many. On the macrocosmic scale it 
is Brahma who desires so and brings forth the vari¬ 
ety of creation in the universe. Some thing similar a 
creature wants to do instinctively. This instinct gets 
expanded infinitely in man. Although he may iK)t 
be as free and capable as God in creating life and 
living things, his imagination assumes marvellous 
dimensions and as such, reaches the place from 
where he can create mentally his own universe 
identical to the real one. He multiplies himself into 
many characters. He becomes an Othello and lago 
at the same time. A Lady Macbeth comes out of a 
playwright's own flesh. All settings of life, the seas, 
the mountains, the rivers and the forests — lie in his 
person. He is the Virat Purusa of his universe. 

According to the Vedas all creation is the imagi¬ 
nation of Brahma. Every round of creation is called 
a Kalpa i.c. an idea. God creates this world with the 
help of these powers Dravyasakti (Matter), Jnana- 
sakti (Ken), and Kriyasakti (Action). Tlxe fourth fac¬ 
tor is Kala (time) which is God's own manifestation, 
and w'hich has all attributes that are supposed to be 
possessed by Him. All these factors remain present 
in creation of a simulated world of literature. Mat¬ 
ter, Ken and Action may be similar to those of the 
real world and seem to be borrowed from real 
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situations, they are never imitations or reftectkms. 
Creation is a cyclic process and therefore takes 
place repeatedly : the basic structure remains the 
same, but always with a variety that keeps it from 
being stale. We can explain it in terms of human 
anatomy. Every human body has the same skeleton, 
the same structure, the same organs but it is the 
individuality that gives it a personality altogether 
different frcwn anybody else. Similarly the same 
laws apply to the creation of any piece of literature 
but the setting, the sizzling life and characters have 
their unique individuality. 

The world of literary imagination is no truer 
than the real world we live in. The Vedantic theory 
of dreams is applicable to both. Dreams are the 
creation of mind. The world of dreams is the expan¬ 
sion of our own : all the persons and things 
we see in dreams are made of our individuality. 
Even if they are imitations of the real-life characters, 
they bear the subjective mark of the dreamer him« 
self. They speak and act according to the hopes and 
fears of the dreamer. Their transformation sym¬ 
bolises his dormant complexes. One may not agree 
to the Vedantic metaphor of dreams for the real 
world, one will surely fall in with the Upanishadic 
theory of four states of the mind — Jagrata 
(conscious), Sxoapm (dream), Susuph (Deep sleep or 
unconscious), and Turiya (the fourth or 
transcendental). Jagrata has two substates — 
Vyauaheta (conscious behaviour) and Sankalpa (con¬ 
scious imagination). These states of the mind can be 
rearranged in the order of convenience — SusttpH, 
Jagrata Vyavahara, Jagrata Sankalpa, Swapna, and 
Turxya. According to this thewy conscious state of 
imagination (Jagrata Sankalpa) and the dream state 
(Swapna) have equal intensity of imagination. The 
only difference between the two is that the former is 
creative and the reason has full control over the 
flights of imagination; simulation of action is volun¬ 
tary. In this state the hypothalamus of human 
brains, which is the repository of emotions and 
sentiments remains fully active. Simultaneously the 
cerebral functions like recollection, selection etc. 
remain functioning properly. On the other hand in 
the dream state these functions assume passivity, 
and the mind remains floating involuntarily from 
one piece of imagination to another. In the state of 
Jagrata Sankalpa the mind is capable of simulating 
any state as well as any level of experience. Besides, 
the Vedantic epistemology has contributed a very 
elaborate explanation as to the intensity of human 
experience. 

Enjoyment of poetry depends more on episte¬ 


mological process dian on aesthetic response. We 
can account for and measure the intensity of joy in 
terms of Vedantic epstemc^ogy. Upanishadic lit¬ 
erature has given us very deep analysis of tiie hu- 
n[\an mind. There are thr^ parallel levels of human 
existence — Sthula, Suksma and Karana. They are 
further subdivided into flve Kosas — annamaya, 
pranamaya, manomaya, vijnanamaya, anandamaya. 
The Suhma or subtle body consists of pranammpi 
kosa, manomaya kosa and jnanamaya kosa which to¬ 
gether constitute the antahkarana. The antahkarana 
has four parts — manas, ahankara, huddhi and citta. 
Any experience of life passes through the different 
levels and states of our mind. With the help of the 
epistemological tt^ories of Upanishads I have pre¬ 
pared a cross diagram of human experience (see 
Table. 1) which can be used as a tool of evaluation in 
literary criticism. It has a mathematical accuracy 
with a high percentage validity. 

Let us apply the 5 x 5 point scale to Frank O' 
Hara's poem "Morning" (Sa Appendix). It may be 
noticed that the poem is without stops and commas: 
the poet seems to show his impatience of expres¬ 
sion. The verbs of ample present denote the fre¬ 
quent feeling he has in the mOTnings. However, he 
refers to the specific past through the lines 'Xast 
night the stars were numerous" "Where did you eat 
your lunch", "Were there lots of anchovies". On the 
scale the poem begins at the cross section of 
Vijnanamaya Kosa, the Intellectual Domain and /a- 
grat Sankalpa (The Conscious Imaginative State). In 
other words at the outset the poet's mind is in the 
state of "active cerebral functions" which has con¬ 
stant 1(X) X 4 (400) intensity value of imagination. 
Through this state which always serves as a win¬ 
dow to the past, the poet's mind slips into the area 
of the Psycho-synthetic Domain crossed by the hori¬ 
zontal line of the conscious imaginative state. Thus 
the poem reaches additional intensity value of 10 to 
100 X 3 OO-SOO). The poet's feelings and responses 
spurt from Citta, the repository of ^notions and 
experiences; hence the whole poem is Citta-based. 

The Vedantic epistemology may be helpful in 
elaborating the rasa theory to the accuracy of liter¬ 
ary evaluation. I have elaborated the Smgara rasa 
(Rati) (See Table 2) according to the guna theory i.e. 
the trio of sattxoa, rajas and tamos, which is further 
vertically divided into three stages — beginning, 
middle and end. If we study the above poem of 
O'Hara, we shall discern the poet's mood of Viyoga 
Smgara (Love deserted). 

Apparently the poem describes his feeling of 
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separation but no where does the poet become pas¬ 
sionate or malign in his recollections. There is won¬ 
derful simplicity in his sorrow. The feeling of loss is 
quite benign and hence Sattwika. The poem begins 
at the simple assertion of his love — 

I've got to tell you 
how I Xaoe you always 

The poet expresses his benign feeling of separa¬ 
tion— 

/ miss you alxmys 
token I go to the beach 
the sand is wet loith 
tears that seem mine 

By and by he switches to his asanka (apprehension). 
He is depressed to guess where his beloved may 
be — 

zvhat are you doing now 
where did you eat your 
lunch and were there 
lots of anchovies it 

is difficult to think 
of you loithout me in 
the sentence you depress 
me when you are alone 

The poet's anxiety dominates throughout. He is 
worried about his beloved all the time. At the same 
time the poem has a parallel undercurrent of atma- 
rati He cannot think of his love without his 'self': 
"it / is difficult to think / of you without me". The 
first person is frequent as well as quite eloquent. 
His egotism, if not dominant, goes along with his 
love for thebeloved. The subjective expressions are 
over frequent "I've got to tell you", "I love you 
always", "I need you", "I miss you always", "I 
never weep", etc. This subjectivity has produced a 
typical mood of self-pity which is evident from 
small clauses like — "I am lovely / thinking of 
flutes" and "I beg you do not go". 

In this poem we can easily observe the expan¬ 
sion of self love into the conjugal love. The poet's 
kantyarati (conjugal love), besides atmarati, consists 
of mamatwa, vatsalya, sakhya and dusya {See Appen¬ 
dix -1) at the same time. The element of mamatzva is 
evident from the phrases like "my mouth", "tears 
that seem mine", "my heart", "my keys" and so on. 
There is a sort of restlessness in his love which 
resemble more that for a mother than for a mis¬ 
tress. See how impatient he is! "the maroon robe / 
chills me I need you", "if there is a place/further 
from me / 1 beg you do not go." Here the wistful¬ 
ness of the poet reminds us the three samples of 
classic impatience enumerated in the Bhagawatam 


Ajatapaksa iva mataram khagah stanyam yatha 
vatsatara ksudharta 

Priyam priyeva vyusitam visanna tnanoarvindaksa 
didrksate twam. 

(Just as the unfeathered young birds and the hungry 
calves crave for their mothers/ and a woman lover 
pines for the company of her emigrated lover, my 
heart, o lotus eyed, aspires to see you.) 

There is a beautiful blendingof and dasya 
in the 

I miss you always 
when I go to the beach 

the parking bt is 
crowded and I stand 
rattling my keys the car 
is empty as a bicycle 

we can infer both types of behaviour from these 
lines — the lover may be regarded as behaving like 
a friend or a chauffeur. 

Experiential Chronometry 

Matter, ken and action cannot be effective with¬ 
out the time (kala) factor. Every piece of literature 
has a subtle dimension of time—explicit or implicit 
The explicit kala is manifested in the straight for¬ 
ward reference to the time of experience. When kak 
is implicit it may be inferred from the sequential 
order of even ts and experiences or from maturity of 
ideas. There is one more classification of kala from 
the Vedantic viewpoint — 1. Mahakala 2. Dikkala 
3. Sawakala (Universal time, local time and individ¬ 
ual time). Literature is not so much concerned with 
the universal and local time as with the individual 
time. The individual time is experiential. In the 
Bhagwatam a gopi pines for a vision of Krsna at dusk 
and says 

Truth yugayate twam apasyatam. 

(One moment assumes the length of a yuga without 
seeing you.) 

As such exaggeration in the time expressions in 
literature may be accounted for by this principle. 
Expansion or contraction of time depends on tiie 
mental condition of the writer. Besides, he can ex¬ 
pand or contract the process of time deliberately 
also. As the individual time is sequential, it is meas¬ 
ured either in terms of events or through associa¬ 
tion of experiences. Thus if all literature is the rec¬ 
ord of human experience, it will automatically in¬ 
corporate the time factor in all expressions invari¬ 
ably. Let us take Ben Howard's poem "Winter Re- 
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porf' published in 1975 {See Appendix). 

There is a keen awareness of time in this poem. 
It refers to all the three forms of time — ntahakala, 
dikkala and swakala. We can easily pick up the 
phrases that allude explicitly to time. The phrase 
"sevCTal billion years of age" refers to ntahakala, the 
universal time vis-a-vis which is the phrase of 
dikkala, the local time that measures time in hours, 
days, months and years, "I am thirty", 'Tast year's 
grass", "the readue of thought" and so on. But the 
last two lines specifically exemplify the siuakala i.e. 
the individual time. Here "a moment ago" is vague 
and meaningless from the viewpoint of the univer¬ 
sal and local forms of time. This chronometric feel¬ 
ing is purely individual and therefore infinitely flex¬ 
ible. Time seems to cease in the description 

The bright sunlight falls 
On the ice at the peak of a roof 

bu doesn't melt it. The roof itself 
is bent 


The underlying impatience the poet retards the 
speed of time while in tite last lines the time gathers 
wonderful speed. 

These anal 3 ^ses endeavour to provide an alter¬ 
native methodc^pgy of literary appreciation. 1 ac¬ 
cept, however, the tiieory needs to be furth^* 
worked out so as to establish its validity in tiie field 
of literary criticism. I would like to request my 
senior colleagues to encourage research scholars to 
pursue this approach as deeply as possible. Thus 
they would, 1 am sure, help tiie Indian students of 
literature enjoy English as well as American litera¬ 
ture from a purely Indian point of view. 
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Table 1 


THE 5x5 POINT SCALE OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE* 


THE 

TRANSC¬ 

ENDEN¬ 

TAL 

ffTATE 
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THE SUB- 
CON¬ 
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IMAGI¬ 
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STATE 

swapna 

TKE 

CONSC¬ 

IOUS 

IMAGIN¬ 

ATIVE 

STATE 

jagrata 

sankalpa 

THE 

CONSC- 

lOUS 

BEHAV- 

lOUR 

STATE 

jagraia 

THE 

DEEP 

SLEEP 

STATE 

suspti 


1000 


100 


100 


10 


0 


—10 


Detachn^t 

from 

Action 

Detad^ed 

perception 

Sublime 
enjoyment from 
sattwika 
emotions 

Std>lime State 
ctf allcerd>nd 
functions 

Fully lumimms 
state of 
bliss 

Involuntary 
or semi-voluntary 
Emulation 
of actions 

Imaginary 

subrational 

perception 

Passive 

hypothalam\tt 

emotioro 

Semiactive 
cerebral functi«i 
(crippled 
reasoning) 

Dormant state 
of bliss 

Vcduntary 
dmulaticm of 
actions 

Imaginary 

sotsory 

perc^Ttion 

Fully active 

hyprnhalamus 

(axK>ti(ms) 

Active cerdsral 
functions 
(RecoUecticn etc.) 

Dmmant state 
of bliss 

Omsdous 

Phj^cal 

actions 

CoAsdous 

sensory 

perceptions 

Fully active 
hypothalamus 
(joy, fear, etc.) 

Active Cerebral 
functions 
(Reastming 
reodlection ete.) 

Dormant state 
ctf bliss 

Absence of 
aU 

actions 

Absence ctf 

aU 

perceptions 

Inactive 

hypothalamic 

Inactive 

cerebrum 

Dormant state 
of bliss 


1 2 3 4 5 


ttrmameya 

prarumaya 

mariorrutya 

v^rutnemeya 

a 

erumdamtyt 

• 





THE 

PHYSICAL 

DOMAIN 

THE 

SENSORY 

DOMAIN 

THEPSYCHO- 

SYNTHEDC 

DOMAIN 

THE 

INTELLECTUAL 

DOMAIN 

THE 

BUSS 

DOMAIN 


Source: Lai 1993:^ 
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Table 2 


IMT//SRNGARA 

(Love) 

5AMYOGA SRNGARA 
(Love Immediate) 

VIYCX^A SRNGARA 
(Love Deserted) 

satiwika 

(benign) 

rajasa 

(passionate) 

tamas 

(malign) 

sattwika 

(benign) 

rajasa 

(passionate) 

tamasa 

(malign) 

sankoca 

(hesitation 

and 

persuasion) 

mana 

(arrogance 

and 

compulsion) 

kathinya 

(rigidity 

and 

coercion) 

asanka 

(apprehen 

sion) 

sandeha 

(suspicion) 

krodha 

(anger) 

sarmrpam 

(submission) 

uddama 

vusana 

(uninhibited 

uddhata 

Tmsana 

(stormy 

passion) 

cinta 

(anxiety) 

passion) 

irsya 

(jealousy 

durukti 

(vituperation) 

tiyti 

(contentment) 

harsa 

(jubilation) 

nairasya 

(depression) 

stva-daya 

(self-pity) 

and 

discouragement 

hatasa 

(dejection) 

pratisodha 
bhava 
(feeling of 
revenge) 


* Source : Lai 1993:43 
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asmiia 


avidya 


smrti 


^Source ; U11993:45 


BRAHMA-RATl 

kantyerati * dasya * saknya* vatsalya * mttntalvxt * atmarati 

(Devotion) 


Appendix - 3 


KANTYA-RAtl 

dasya + sakhya 4 - vatsalya + mamatwa 4 > atmarati 
(Conjugal Lxive) 


DASYA 

sakhya * vatsalya * mamatvja + atmarati 
(Servio?) 


SAKHYA 

Vatsalya * mamatioa * atmarati 
(Friendly Love) 


VATSALYA 
mamatwa + atmarati 
(Filial/Parcntal Love) 


MAMATWA 

+ 

atmarati 

^yness) 


ATMARAn 

^ (Self- j 
\ love) / 


^Source: Lai 1993 :53. 
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A.I.U. PUBLICATIONS 


Rs. 

Universities Handbook 1000.00 

Equivalence of Foreign Degrees 180.00 

Handbook of Engineering Education ^.00 

Handbook of Medical Education • 1994 80.00 

Handbook of Management Education -1^9 30.00 

Handbook of Agricultural Education In Press 

Handbook of Distance Education 40.00 

Scholarships for Study Abroad and at Home 10.00 

Directory Distance ^ucation Institutions - Part I: India 225.00 
Directory of Distance Education Institutions • 500.00 

Part li: Pakistan & Srilanka 

Asscxriation of Indian Universities -1925-75 50.00 

Association of Indian Universities - 1925-85 100.00 

New Technologies in Higher Education In Press 

Decentralisation of Higher Education System 100.00 

Graduate Unemployment in India 150.00 

Higher Education in India : Retrospect and Prospect 250.00 
Studies in Distance Education 20.00 

Directory of Women’s Studies rn India 120.00 

Universities and Research 40.00 

University Finance - A Statistical Profile 11 75.00 

Slate Funding of Universities 50.00 

Elite in the Making 40.00 

Economics of College Education - 25.00 

A Study of Hindu College, Delhi 

Educational Statistics at a Glance 75.00 

Education and Economic Development 25.00 

Report of the Task Force on ^.00 

Autonomous Colleges and Departments 
Financial Deficits in Universities 50.00 

Report on National Colloquium on Right to 50.00 

Education as a Fundamental Right 

EsusUenceAchwvii^ScxtialliUkvance in H^ei Education 1^.00 
BIBUOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Social Sciences - 

Humanities ! 1857-1970 

Physial Sciences j 

Biological Sciences_i 

Physical Sciences - 1970-75 
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Social Sciences & Humanities -1975-76 
Natural & Applied Sciences • 1975-76 
Natural & Applied Sciences • 1976-77 
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Natural & Apphed Sciences • 1978-79 
Natural & Applied Sciences - 1979-80 
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Natural & Applied Sciences -1980-81 
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Natural & Applied Sciences -1981-82 
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Soda! Sciences & Humanities - 1983-84 
Natural & Applied Sciences - 1983-84 
Social Sciences & Humanities • 1984-85 
Natural & Applied Sciences - 1984-85 
Social Sciences & Humanities - 1985-86 
Natural & Applied Sciences -1985-86 
Social Sciences & Humanities -1986-87 
Natural & Applied Sciences -1986-87 
Social Sciences & Humanities -1987-88 
Natural & Applied Sciences • 1987-88 
Social Sciences & Humanities • 1989 
Natural & Applied Sciences -1989 
Social Sciences & Hurn^nUies -1990 
Ns lurai & Applied Science.*: - 1990 


50.00 
100.00 
125.00 
100.00 
120.00 
120.00 
50.00 
90.00 
120.00 
100.00 
125.00 
130.00 
120.00 
180.00 
150.00 
225.00 
160.00 
250.00 
180.00 
320.00 
200.00 
320.00 
200.00 
320.00 
245.00 
325.00 
340.00 
550.00 
360.00 
400.00 
400.00 
In Press 


ON EXAMINATIONS 

62. Unfair Means in University Examinations - A Study 

63. Computer in Examinations (Why & How) 

64. Scaling Techniques : What, Why & How 

65. Conduct Examinations 

66. Towards Better Questions 

67. Monograph on Grading 

68. Monograph on Question Banking 

69. Monograph on Internal Assessment 

70. Monograph on Test & Item Analysis 

71. Monograph on Question Banking in 
English Language & Literature 

72. Monograph on Practical Examinations 

73. Monograph on Semester System 

74. Research Abstracts - Part I, H & III Each 

75. Research Abstracts - Part IV 

76. Monograph on Sample Free Item Analysis 

77. Monograph on Moderation of Examination Results 

78. Monograph on Syllabus Analysis and Restnicturing 

79. Monograph Revaluation of Answer Scripts 

80. Assessing bfonSchc^astic Adjects of Learners Behaviour 

STATUS REPORTS ON 

81. Grading in Universities 

82. Question Banking in Universities 

83. Internal Assessment in Universities 

84. Internal Management in Universities 

85. Preparations made by Universities to 
Receive 10 +• 2 Input 
QUESTION BANK BOOK SERIES 
Undergraduate Level (Ei^lisli Script) 

86. Mathematics 

87. Physics 
8fi. Chcniistiy 

89. Zoology 

90. ^tany 

91. History 

92. Gec^raphy 

93. Psychology 

94. Economics 

95. Commerce 

96. Political Science 

97. Foods & Nutrition 
Sociology 

99. English Language & Literature 

100. Physiology 

101. Pharmacology 

102. Automobile En^neering 

103. Law of Contracts 

104. Anatomy 

105. Constitutional Law 

106. Electrical Power System 

107. Agronomy 

108. Zxxjlogy (Hindi Script) 

109. Chemistiy (Hindi Script) 

110. History (Hindi Script) 

111. Soil Science 

112. Banking & Accountancy 
Pos^radiiate Level 

113. Mathematics 

SPORTS & PHYSICAL education 

114. P^^cal Bmess & Sports Standards in Universities 

115. Gymnastic Exercises for Men & Women 


50.00 
65.00 
75.00 
In Frees 
In Press 
15.00 
14.00 
10.00 
17.00 
10.00 

30.00 
20.00 
6.00 
14.00 
50.00 
8.00 
10.00 
In Press 
In Press 


In Press 
25.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


In Piess 
100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100,00 
45.00 
60.00 
55.00 
100.00 
45.00 
70.00 
25,00 
100.00 
45.00 

45.00 
In Press 
35.00 
45.00 
60,00. 
35.00 
75.00 
100.00 
100.00 
160.00 
70.00 
130.00 
70.00 

85.00 

50.00 

In Press 


BOOKS ALSO AVAILABLE WITH LEADING BOOKSELLERS IN THE COUNTRY 

Address Enquiries to; 

Deputy vSecretary (Publications) 

Association of Indian Universities 

AIU House, 16 Kotla Marg, New Delhi -110 002 
Telephones: 3310059,3312429,3313390,3312305 

Telex: 31-66180 AIU IN Fax: 011^15105 GRAM: ASINDU 
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Rjblishing lines 


ACADEMIC SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL BOOKS ■ 
Basil Blackwell Inc U.K 

Chilton Books Co. U e a 

Gower Publishing Co. Ltd. U K 

Induetriat Press 

Menlsm Webster USA 

Merck A CO. USA 

Nova Science Publication Inc u!s. A 

Noyes Data Corporatton U S A 

PAPERBACKS, CHILDREN’S & TRADE BOOKS: 


REPRESENTED BY US 


Ace Books 
Alfred A. Knopf Inc 
Avon Books 
Baltantine Books 
Bantam Books 
B.B.C. Enterprise Ltd. 

Crown Publishing Group 
Dell Publishing 
Doubleday 

Encyfopedfa Britennica 
Fawcett Books 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Guinness Publishing 
Reeds Consumer Group 
Hofer Commuhicstions 
Headline Publishing 
inner Traditions Internationa! 
Jove Books 
Leisure Books 
Uttle Brown & COmpany 
Lonely Planet 
National Geographic 
Neiles Veriag 
New Holland (Pub) Ltd 
Outlet 

Pantheon Boc^s 

Pw^uin 

Pinnacle Books 

Pocket Books 

Putnam PuWishing 

Rockport Publishers Inc 

Random House Inc 

Simon & Schuster 

SL Martin’s Press 

The Baldey Publishing Group 

Transworid Publi^iers Ltd 


U.S.A 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

Singapore 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U,S.A. 

Australia 

U.S.A. 

West Germimy 
U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. & U.K. 
U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 
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Piatkus 
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Landoll Inc 

Rizzoli Inti Publications Inc. 

Warner Books 

White Orchid Press 

Wiliam Morrow 

World International Pvt.Ltd. 

Zebra Books 

SELECT MAGAZINES: 

Automobile 

Archive 

Architectural Digest 
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Business Week International 
Byte 

Computer Buyer's Guide 

Cosmopolitan 

DBMS 

Dr. Dobb's Journal 

Esquire 

Forbes 

Glantour 

GQ 

Guitar Player 
Good Housekeeping 
Harvard Business Review 
House & Garden 
Longevity 
Muscle & Rtness 
National Geographic 
Newsweek International 
P.C. Magazine 
PC World 
PC Plus 

Popular Medianics 
Popular Sdence 
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Rolling Stone 
Scientific American 
US News & World Report 
Unix World 
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Vanity Fair 
Womsm & Home 
Women’s Day 
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12-14 Doctors Lane, Gole Market, 
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Tel: 310 230, 310 263 


U.K. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Thailand 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

West Germany 
U.S.A. 
Philippines 
U.S.A. 

U.S.A, 1 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN STANDARDS 

MANAK BHAWAN, 9 BAHADUR SHAH 2AFAR MARG 

NEW DELHI -110002 


PRICE LIST OF SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


(Effective 1993-04^1) 


SI. No. 

Name of&ie Pvblicalion 

BIS No. 

Price (R$.) 

1. 

1967 Comparison of Indian and overseas standards of aluminium alloy castings 

SP1 

100.00 

a. 

1982 CwTip^son of Indian and overseas basic sizes for sheet and wire 
(first fusion) 

SP2 

30.00 

3. 

1969 Metric (^tange in India 

SP4 

600.00 

4.' 

1964 Shuctural steel sections (revised) 

SP6(1) 

450.00 


1962 Steel beams and plate girders 

SP 6 (2) 

250.00 

6 . 

1962 Steel columns and stmts 

SP6(3) 

140.00 

7. 

1969 Use of high strength friction grip bolts (Reaffirmed 1985) 

SP6(4) 

ia).oo 

8. 

1980 CokJ-formed, light-gauge steel structures (first revision) 

SP 6 (5) 

200.00 

9. 

1972 A^ication of plastic theory in design of steel structures 

SP 6 f6) 

275.00 

10. 

1972 Simple welded girders 

SP 6 (7) 

200.00 

n. 

1983 National building code of India 1983 (first revision) 

SP7 

1900.00 

12. 

For Architects 

SP7(Group1) 

450.00 

13. 

For SB-urtural Design Engineers (first reprmt 1989 

SP 7 (Group 2) 

900.00 

14. 

incorpaating Am^ments No. 1 and 2) 

For Construction Engineers 

SP 7 (Group 3) 

i'so.oo 

15. 

For Building Services Engineers 

SP 7 (Group 4) 

450,00 

16. 

For Plumbing Services Engineers 

SP 7 (Group 5) 

250.00 

17, 

1970 iSi Handbook of mathematical, physical, chemical and engineering tables 
(with Amendment No. 1. Rs. 10,00) 

SP8 

375.00 

18. 

1973 Technical date sheet for gases conveyed in cylinders 
(wim Amendment 1) (Reaffirmed 1986) 

SP9 

140.00 

19. 

1975 Nomograms for thickness of masonry walls 

SP 10 

60.00 

20. 

1973 Recommended SI units tor textiles (Reaffirmed 1967) 

SP 11 

40.00 

21. 

1975: ISI Handbook for gas welders 

SP 12 

200.00 

22. 

1976; Guide to tee principles of geometrical toleranctng (Reaffirmed 1987) 

SP 13 

60.00 

23. 

1976 Index to steel desigrvations 

SP 14 

40.00 

24. 

1989 Testing and grstoing of textile fibres 

SP 15 (Parti) 

650.00 

25. 

1990 Testing of textile products other yarns and fabrics 

SP 15 (Part 3) 

425.00 

26. 

1988 Identification ^ testing of dyestuffs and toeir colcHir fastness 
on textile materials. 

SP 15 (Part 4) 

600.00 

27. 

1980 Design for reinforced conCTete to IS 456; 1978 

SP 16 

500.00 

28. 

1979 Index to IS 1956 Gtossary of t^ms relating to Iron and steel 

SP 17 

90.00 

29. 

1980 General rheti^s 

SP 18 (Parti) 

225.00 

30, 

1984 Sugar and honey; edible starches and starch products and foodgrains and 
foodgrato products. 

SP 18 (Part 2.3 & 4) 

375 00 

31. 

1982 Bakery and Confectionery ; Protein-rich foods; and Spices and 
condiments 

SP 18 (Parts 5.6 i 7) 

350 00 

32. 

1984 Fruits and vegetables, stimulant foods. Alcoholic drinks and 
carbonated beverages 

SP 18 (Parts 8. 9 & tO) 

250.00 

33. 

1981 Dairy product 

SP 18 (Part 11) 

450.00 

34. 

1984 Meat, fish and poultry; Oils and fats; Food odours, 
and Miscellaneous products 

SP 18 (Parts 12, 13, 14& 15) 

375.00 

35. 

1980 Guidelines for d^sification of quali^ of scraped surfattes 

SP 19 

20.00 

36. 

1991 Handbook on masonry design and construction (first revision) 

SP20 

350.00 

37. 

1983 Summaries of Indian Standards for building materictis 

SP21 

1100.00 

38. 

1982 Explanatory handbook on codes for eartiKpiake er^ineering 
(IS 1993:1975 and IS 4326 :1976) 

SP22 

225.00 

39, 

1982 Handbook on concrete mixes (based on irrd'm Standards) 

(wrtto Amendment 1) 

SP23 

350.00 
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SI. No. 


Name of the Publication 


BIS No. 


Price (Ps.) 


40. 1983 Exf^atory handboc^ on Indian stau^dard 
Code of plain and reinfaced concrete (IS 456 ; 1978) 

41. 1984 Handbook on causes and prevention of aacks in building 

42. 1963 tSI Steam Tables in SI Units 

43. 1967 Method of Meosuronent of building works (first revision) 

44. 1985 Handbook on stafisbc^ri quality control 

45. 1985 HoidbooK on Industrial fasteners 

46. 1987Handbo<Aonind(.strfdff^tatefS 

Part 2 Bdts, nuts, saews and other threaded fasteners, and washers 

47. 1967 Handbook on industrial fasteners 

Part 3 Rivets, pins, nails, keys and Keyways, cotters and other 
non-threaded fasteners 

48. 1984 National electrical code 

49. 1986 Tr^tment fa ^cb'ic shock 

50. 1986 Handbook on functional requirements of industrial buildings (lighting and 
vertilation) 

51. 1987 Handbook on timber engineering 

52. 1987 Handbook on conaete reinfacement and detailing (SCIP) 

(with /^endment 1 Rs 10.00) 

53^ 1987 Handbo<A on water supply and drainage 
' with special emphasis on piumt»ng 

54. 1987 Compendium of Indian Standards on soil engineering 
Part 1 Labaatory testing of soils for dvil engineering purposes 

55. Compendium of Indian Standards on soil engineering Part 2 

56. 1987 Handbook for refractories Part 3 Refractories for cement kiln system 

57. 1 »7 Handbook of typified designs for structures with steel roof trusses 
(with and without cranes)(based on IS Codes) 

58. 1987 Indian Standard guide for insulation co-ordination within low voltage systems 

59. 1987 Handbook cm structures with steel port^ frames (without cranes) 

60. 1987 Handbook on functional requirements of buildings 
(other than Industrial buildings) (Part 1—4) 

61. 1987 Survey of screw threads 

62. 1987 Handbook of structures with reinfaced concrete portal frames 
(wffhoot aanes) 

63. 1989 Handbook of agricultural machinery terminology 

64. 1988 Handbook on glossary of textile terms 

65. 1988 Engineering drawing practice fa schocrfs & colleges 

66. 1^8 Handbook on structures with steel lattice portal frames (vri^ut cranes) 

67. 1991 Guide for requirements and testing of elechic irons 

68 1991 Guide fa requirements and testing of electric Immersion water heaters. 

69, 1991 Guide fa requirements and testing of elecbic radiators 

70. 1991 Guide fa requirement and testirrg of electric stoves 

71 1992 Harxlbook on quality management 

72. 1992 Hand^jperaied hand tools - Safely code for the use care and proiecton 

73 1973 Standard colours for building and decorative finishes (with Supplement) 

74 Welders Handbook 

75. Punched Cards as per IS 4970 
Single Card 

100 Cards 

76. Standard Shade Cards for Green 
Tinted White Printing Paper (To IS 1848) 

77. SI Converekm Slide 

78. Indo-EEC Trade Standards and Certification 

79. BIS Handbook 1993 


SP24 

375.00 

SP25 

200.x 

SP26 

550.x 

SP27 

325.x 

SP28 

9X.X 

SP 29 (Parti) 

10X.X 

SP 29 (Part 2) 

7X.X 

SP 29 (Part 3) 

550.x 

SP30 

6X.X 

SP31 

70.x 

SP32 

2X.X 

SP33 

350.x 

SP34 

6X.X 

SP 35 

4X.X 

SP 36 (Parti) 

750.x 

SP 36 (Part 2) 

4X.X 

SP 37 (Part 3) 

X.X 

SP38 

650.x 

SP39 

120.x 

SP 40 

325.x 

SP41 

450.x 

SP 42 

X.X 

SP43 

750.x 

SP44 

250.x 

SP45 

650.x 

SP46 

275.x 

SP 47 

4X.X 

SP48 

140.x 

SP49 

130.x 

SP50 

1X.X 

SP 51 

130.x 

SP 52 

300.00 

SP 53 

3X.X 

SP1650 

475.x 

225.x 


20.00 

2000.00 

40.00 

200.00 

550.00 

350.00 


Bureau of Indian Standards 


Manak Bhawan 
9 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
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Otir Field: 


Electrical, Electronics, Civil, Mechanical, Production, 
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Engg., I.T.I Courses, Educational, Commerce, Management 
Courses, and Refresher Series of C.B.S.E, I.C.S.E School 
Books. 


Dhanpat Rai & Sons 

1682, Nai Sarak, Delhi-6, 
Phone: 3265367/7233793 
























CAMPUS NEWS 


Science Congress Meet at Jaipur 

A Report 


The 81st Session of the Indian 
Science Congress was held at the 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 
on 3-8 January 1994. Inaugurat¬ 
ing the Session, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao, ex¬ 
pressed fears that in the liberal¬ 
ised post-GATT scenario, crucial 
technologies may bo withheld 
from India to stunt her progress 
in various fields. This was in spite 
of the fact that the new GATT 
deal ensures further opening up 
of national economies and ero¬ 
sion of national borders as a con¬ 
sequence of internationalisation 
of business, innovation and tech¬ 
nological development, he said. 
"Yet, I foresee emergence of such 
trends and building of protec¬ 
tionist walls, said the Prime Min¬ 
ister but added, "However, I 
have full faith in the genius of 
Indian economists, scientists and 
technologists and the people to 
get around such problems." 

In his speech, devoted main¬ 
ly to stress the importance of 
technology in the post-GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) world environment, 
Mr Rao said that though the new 
global agreement on ensuring 
free trade would affect many 
fields, its impact would be high 
only in some key areas. 

Identifying these areas as tex¬ 
tiles and clothing, agriculture, 
trade related intellectual prop¬ 
erty rights (TRIPs) and services, 
including research and develop¬ 
ment services, he said such sec¬ 
tors required a strong base in in¬ 
digenous R and D and science 
and technological capabilities. 


"With our vast reservoir of S 
and T personnel and compara¬ 
tively lower manpower costs, it 
was possible to meet such chal¬ 
lenges through appropriate R 
and D inputs. To make this hap¬ 
pen, industry has to play a domi¬ 
nant part", Mr Rao stressed, re¬ 
ferring to the successful ex¬ 
amples of industrialised nations. 

However, private industry 
contributed less than 15 per cent 
of national R and D investments. 
This should change, said the 
Prirhe Minister, and industry 
should come forward to define 
the goal areas and set targets for 
the scientific community. 

While creation of wealth was 
important, it was even more cru¬ 
cial to ensure its equitable distri¬ 
bution, said Mr Rao. He attrib¬ 
uted increasing social tensions to 
the perpetuation inequity in eco¬ 
nomic development. Quoting a 
Sanskrit verse, he said prosperity 
for all should be the purpose of 
our devcloprriental programmes. 

Referring to the theme of the 
session, "Science in India ; excel¬ 
lence and accountabili ty," he said 
he shall not judge the perform¬ 
ance of scientists in terms of con¬ 
ventional yardsticks that are 
used to assess productivity. It 
will be left to scientists' owt\ 
methods of judgement. 

At the same time, there can 
be no judgement according to 
which concrete results were ig¬ 
nored. He quoted noted scientist 
Prof S. Chandrasekhar to stress 
this point : "One's place in sci¬ 
ence, as posterity will duly as¬ 


sign, depends largely on one's 
continuous exertion, at the edge 
of one's ability. 

Deftiy side-stepping issues of 
declining government invest¬ 
ment in R and D sector and al¬ 
locations for the educational in¬ 
stitutions voiced by the scientific 
community, the Prime Minister 
said industry should step up in¬ 
vestments in universities too and 
also ensure involvement of high 
quality manpower in program¬ 
mes of their interest. 

Prof P.N. Srivaslava, in his 
presidential speech, regretted 
"complete neglect of the educa¬ 
tion of science" and doubted In¬ 
dia's competence to compete 
with other countries. 

He asked the science admin¬ 
istrators and policy-makers to 
ponder as to how the expecta¬ 
tions and aspirations of the 
people were going to be achieved 
if science education continued to 
be neglected. 

(Quoting recommendations 
of senior scientists made to the 
government in 1990, Prof Srivas- 
tava regretted that programmes 
to provide excellence in science. 
education by establishing consor¬ 
tia of universities to work in col¬ 
laboration with higher institu¬ 
tions of learning and utilising 
their superior human and mate¬ 
rial resources were not initiated. 

He suggested atleast ten per¬ 
cent of the science and technol¬ 
ogy budget should be embarked 
for training of manpower in uni¬ 
versities and colleges. The scien¬ 
tific activities of the UGC should 
be supported by various con¬ 
cerned agencies and the depart¬ 
ments of science and technology. 
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Proper improvement will have to 
be made in primary and secon¬ 
dary schools as well. "If we do 
not do this, we will only be 
strengthening the tip of the pyra¬ 
mid, whose bottom is weak. In 
such a situation, we will never be 
able to compete with the world in 
the 21 St century/' Prof Srivastava 
cautioned. 

He lauded the role of agricul¬ 
tural scientists, due to the efforts 
of whom a "green revolution" 
was possible at a time when a 
famine was anticipated by Ihe 
Western world. "India is better 
prepared to face droughts now," 
he said. 

On the scientific achieve¬ 
ments in India, Prof. Srivastava 
listed the following: 

— On atomic energy, capa¬ 
bilities spanning the entire nu¬ 
clear cycle — exploration, min¬ 
ing, extraction, purification and 
conversion of nuclear materials, 
processing of spent fuel — had 
been achieved. 

— The space research pro¬ 
gramme had made a tremendous 
success with the siiccesslui 
launching of many communica¬ 
tion and multipurpose satellites. 
Despite the failure of the PSLV in 
September 1993, there was no 
ne^ for despondency. 

— On the health front, the in¬ 
fant mortality rate has come 
down to 95 per thousand from 
140 per thousand, while longev¬ 
ity has increased from 32 years to 
60. Population growth, too, is 
showing a decline. 

—In the electronics and com¬ 
munications field, notable devel¬ 
opments had occurred. 

— In the fields of oil, natural 
gas and potr(x:hemicaIs, impres¬ 
sive growth had been achieved, 
especially with regards to pipe¬ 
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line facilities, manufacture of off¬ 
shore rigs and platforms and 
underwater technologies, etc. 

But Prof. Srivastava warned 
against complacency and said the 
per hectare rice production in 
China was much higher than that 
in India, at 5,712 kg as compared 
to India's 2,624 kg. 

"While it was true that scien¬ 
tists have not failed the country, 
we just cannot yet satisfy the na¬ 
tion by repeated assertions on 
what science has done," he said 
adding "there has been naive en¬ 
thusiasm for doing what every 
man is doing in the West, without 
having goal-directed activities, 
especially needed for the coun- 
try. 

India's indigenous cryogenic 
rocket engine programme had 
made some progress bu t i t would 
have been belter if the Indian sci¬ 
entists had embarked on this 
endeavour a few years earlier, ho 
said. 

Commenting on the deficien¬ 
cies, Prof. Srivastava said "there 
has been a serious lacuna that a 
truly critical and unbiased assess¬ 
ment of our track record has 
never been made, be it of national 
laboratories, including those for 
atomic energy, space research or 
those at universities, etc". Many 
meaningful recommendations 
had been scuttled on one pretext 
or the other, he claimed. 

"ithasbeen truly pointed out 
that we have very few peaks of 
excellence both in terms of men 
and institutions. This is not only 
due to insufficiency of funds and 
facilities, but also partly because 
of the depressing atmosphere the 
scientists have created for them¬ 
selves. Wc easily compromise 
with mcdicKrity", he said. 

The chief minister, Mr Bhai- 
ron Singh Shekhawat, asked the 


scientists to surest ways to 
solve the problem of drinking 
water in Rajasthan, The gover¬ 
nor, Mr Baliram Bhagat, also said 
Rajasthan was rain deficient state 
having two major rivers — 
Chambal and Mahi. Scientists 
should help the policy makers in 
overcoming water shortage in the 
state. The Union minister of state 
for science and technology, Mr 
Bhuwanesh Chaturvedi, and the 
Rajasthan minister for science 
and technology, Mr LalitKishore 
Chaturvedi, also spoke on the 
occasion 

I 

On this occasion, the Prime 
Minister honoured nine Indian 
scientists for outstanding work in 
science and technology. 

Dr AS. Paintal of Delhi was 
presented the Asutosh Mookher- 
jee Memorial Award for his work 
in medical research. 

Dr M.S. Narasimham, who is 
associated with the International 
Centre for Theoretical Physics, 
Italy, was presented the CV. 
Raman birth centenary award for 
his research in mathematics. 

The Srinivasa Ramanujan 
birth centenary award was 
bagged by Prof R.P. Bambah of 
Panjab University in mathemat¬ 
ics. 

Other recipients included Dr 
Hari Narain, who bagged the 
M.N. Shah birth centenary award 
in earth science and Prof P.V. 
Sukhatme who got the P.C. Ma- 
halanobis birth centenary award. 

While Prof A.K. pharma re¬ 
ceived the J.C. Bose award for 
1993-94 in cytogenetics and cell 
Hology, the P.C. Ray award for 
1993-94 was given to Prof C.N.K. 
Rao in the field of solid state 
chemistry. 

Dr K.C. Binsal and Dr S.L. 
Kothari, jointly shared the Prof 
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Hiran Lai Chakravarty award in 
the field of Botany. 

After the awards presenta¬ 
tion, the Union minister of state 
for science and technology, Mr B. 
Chaturvedi, released a l^k on 
"Science in India, Excellence and 
Accountability". Mr Bhagat also 
released a book titled "Indian Sci¬ 
ence, A Selected Bibliograph/'. 
Prof U.R. Rao, director of the 
Bangalore-based, ISRO, was 
elect^ president of the 82nd ses¬ 
sion of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress. 

Speaking on the focal theme 
of the Indian Science Congress, 
'Excellence and Accountability', 
Prof M.G.K. Menon, eminent sci¬ 
entist and former minister of 
state for science and technology 
said, "lack of motivation, scant 
respect for scholarship and a 
growing tendency to contend 
with mediocrity are some of the 
major reasons for the failure of 
Indian scientists, in the post-in¬ 
dependence period, to match 
with the best in the world". He 
said the first half of the 20th cen¬ 
tury — when scienH.sts like P.C. 
Ray, J.C. Bose and Megnad Saha 
(to name a few) strode the Indian 
scene — was the renaissance pe¬ 
riod for Indian science. 

'This was because they were 
fired by the spirit of the time and 
the all-pervading spirit of the 
time was one which was associ¬ 
ated with the freedom struggle," 
he said, adding that "the air then 
induced people to strive for 
greatness" with a certain degree 
of selflessness. 

The situation had changed 
now, with the driving force now 
being money and power. Every¬ 
body was more interested in 
cushy jobs, promotions and a bet¬ 
ter pay packet. 

Prof. Menon, however, said it 


would be unfair for anybody to 
expect that science would work 
and function in isolation of the 
major trends of the day. "Do we 
any more have great leaders like 
Gandhi, Nehru, Tilak and 
Gokhale?" he asked. He said 
even the science in the West had 
progressed in an atmosphere of 
liberalisation and when people 
began to question the all-pervad¬ 
ing authority of the church. 

in contrast, leaders in India 
were again taking us back to reli¬ 
gious themes and were instru¬ 
mental more in dividing the 
people of the country than acting 
as agents of cohesion, he said. 

But the eminent scientist de¬ 
fended the scientific community 
in so far as economic accountabil¬ 
ity was concerned and said the 
Indian scientists had not commit¬ 
ted any securities scam thus far 
and there had never been a need 
to appoint a joint parliamentary 
committee to look into their con¬ 
duct. At the same time, he 
pointed, one must admit that sci¬ 
ence too was a part of the society. 

Ruing the fact that the tradi¬ 
tion of respect for scholarship 
and also the guru-shishya param- 
para had all but evaporated from 
the national scene, Prof Menon 
said it would be improper to talk 
of excellence and accountability 
sitting in an ivory tower. 

While stating that failure of 
education in the country was the 
main cause for science not taking 
off in a big way in the country, 
the former Union minister said 
university teachers and scientists 
should also introspect whether 
they had served society and the 
country and whether they could 
do much more and how. 

Well-known scientist DrP.M. 
Bhargava, the former director of 
the Centre for Cellular and Mo¬ 
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lecular Biology of Hyderabad, 
lamented the fact that mediocrity 
at top levels was the main cause 
why most scientific institutiems 
were packed with mediocre man¬ 
power. He also said that the sys¬ 
tem of promotions, appointments 
and selections in the Indian scien¬ 
tific world was nothing short of a 
"scam". 

He said that the world of 
Indian science was full of in¬ 
stances where the rightful candi¬ 
date was not given his due, and 
was not selected only because he 
took a stand on whatever he 
thought was right. Dr. Bhargava 
said that objectivity was the first 
casualty in such instances. 

"How many cases have there 
been of false claims, of irregulari¬ 
ties in laboratories and of a bud¬ 
ding scientist being frustrated in 
our country?" he asked. Stating 
that funds was repeatedly men¬ 
tioned as one of the major con¬ 
straints for Indian science, Dr. 
Bhargava said that his experience 
is contrary to the popular belief. 

He pointed out that there 
was no shortage of funds for the 
right kind of projects and propos¬ 
als, and cited instances of labora¬ 
tories and programmes which 
were getting adequate funding, 
and progressing with their work 
without feeling any sort of cash 
crunch. The only difference now 
is that the funding agency — 
which in most cases is the gov¬ 
ernment — now asks questions 
about why money was required, 
and how it would be spent. 

The government also wants 
to know as to when — if at all — 
the state is likely to get the return 
for its investment. Is it unfair on 
the part of the government, or 
any other funding agency, to 
make such inquiries. The prob¬ 
lem is that most of those seeking 
assistance are unable to provide a 
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convincing answer to such pos¬ 
ers, and thus fail to get funding 
and then crib. 

Dr. A.S. Paintal former Di¬ 
rector General of ICMR speaking 
on the focal theme suggested that 
clinical trials being done on 
w<»nen for a birth control vaccine 
by ICMR be either terminated or 
suspended since it has side-ef¬ 
fects. 

Dr Paintal said lack of ethics 
in medical research raises the 
question as to who should be 
held accountable for undesirable 
side-effects of a drug or a formu¬ 
lation — the invesHgaW, the 
agency that approved the trial or 
the Ethics Committee members 
who approved the trials? 

He said the trials on the con¬ 
troversial anti-fertility vaccine 
were being carried out in India 
because the U.S. Government 
had" denied approval in that 
country through denial of finan¬ 
cial support. ‘^'The ICMR must lay 
down strict guidelines for clinical 
trials of vaccines. It must be 
stated clearly that if antibodies 
produced by a vacdne cross react 
with normally produced 
hormones, it must not be pur¬ 
sued further. Long-term side-ef¬ 
fects of such a vaccine could not 
be ruled out, even though short¬ 
term effects were not visible/' 

Dr. Paintal disclosed that as 
member of the ICMR Ethical 
Committee to approve clinic 
trials of new drugs and formula¬ 
tions, pressure was brought on 
him by makers of a drug even 
after the formulation showed 
side-effects. "I almost approved 
the drug owing to the pressure 
from various sources, but finally I 
rejected it. We recommended 
that itbe tried at lower dose." 

He said such was the lack of 
accountability in India diat sev¬ 
eral women who would have suf¬ 
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fered from the side-effects of the 
drug would not even have sus¬ 
pected that the drug was the 
cause of their problems, and "no 
one including me, would have 
been held accountable under the 
present system existing in the 
country"; 

Dr. J.S. Bajaj, member of the 
Planning Commission and presi¬ 
dent of the National Academy of 
Medical Sciences, in a special lec¬ 
ture at the Congress said when¬ 
ever research involves human 
subjects, overall supervision 
must be exercised by a qualified 
medical person. 

"A scientist responsible for 
the research and development of 
a compound, in the laboratory 
should not become a part of the 
clinical investigation team that is 
responsible for the studies to es¬ 
tablish the safety and efficacy of 
the compound. Unfortunately, 
these guidelines are not fol¬ 
lowed." 

Dr. Bajaj said the question of 
biomedical research needed a 
"careful and critical examina¬ 
tion". 

Mr. K. Kasturirangan, ti\e 
director of the Satellite Centre of 
the ISRO, said that India needed 
a partnership of the Indian Space 
Research Oiganisation (ISRO) 
and the industry in advancement 
of space research technologies. 

In his platinum jubilee lec¬ 
ture on the "Development of 
space technology in India: Some 
interesting challenges", Mr. 
Kasturirangan said the country 
always sought to upgrade the 
capability of the Indian industry 
to accept the challenges of the 
Indian space research program¬ 
mes but due to some bottlenecks, 
the joint effort could not come 
along with the expectations. The 
interaction between the two 
could result in quality and relia¬ 
bility in various important sec¬ 


tors of the space research, he 
added. 

Elaborating the development 
in space technology in India, ti\e 
satellite director lauded the qual¬ 
ity of tite pictures obtained by a 
specific camera, equipped with 
the recently launched satellite, as 
the best camera so far used in the 
world. 

'TTie new camera with four 
spectral bands have a high reso¬ 
lution upto 30 meter, multispec- 
tral wavelength approach and 
ability to revisit the same place at 
faster rate or more*^ periodically," 
he said. 

Mr. Kasturirangan said ISRO 
had a plan for ^mobile communi¬ 
cation for non-resident Indiar« 
living in the Middle East. The 
next test of the PSLV now de¬ 
signed "GSLV", a multiple stage 
vehicle, would take place after 
June, he said. 

Highlighting ISRO's work, 
he said it had built a model for 
simulating space conditions with 
high vacuum, artificial sun and 
angular motion simulator. He 
suggested measqres to upgrade 
technology for the Indian Remote 
Sensing Satellite (IRS) system by 
sensor technology advancement, 
better communication with 
ground users for feed back and 
an orbital orientation guidance 
system. 

He felt the task of maintain¬ 
ing and controlling a satellite in 
space had become easier ai\d eco¬ 
nomical as a result of which 
about 70 per cent of entire com¬ 
munication in the country was 
covered by these IRS and INSAT. 

Comparing the newer GSLV 
with PSLV, he said the Right re¬ 
gimes of GSLV had got a high 
payload of 250 kg, weight of 402 
tonne and height of 51 metres. 
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Dr G.R. Balasubramaniam, 
technical advisor to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and chief 
speaker at the 'Brain drain and 
science education' session in the 
Young Scientists Forum said that 
fifty percent of the creamy layer 
of India's scientific talent goes 
out of die country, due to paucity 
of resources and facilities. This 
phenomenon had resulted in a 
loss of at least $ 10 billion (in the 
years 1966-86), if figures from tal¬ 
ent defection from India to US 
alone was taken into account, he 
said. He based this disclosure on 
a sample survey he had con¬ 
ducted on 1,500 students of IIT, 
Bombay. 

Dr. Balasubramaniam said 

"even though a substantial num¬ 
ber of those who leave the coun¬ 
try in quest for better prospects 
and facilities wish to return, they 
are unable to do so because of 
wrong policies. What is curious is 
that the Human Resource Devel¬ 
opment Ministry considers brain 
drain to be an investment for the 
future". 

He was of the opinion that if 
a cumulative figure of those leav¬ 
ing the country in engineering, 
medicine, management, educa¬ 
tion and other disciplines was to 
be computed, it would come to 
around 20 per cent. 

Stating that the problem aris¬ 
ing out of brain drain was not 
only that the best talent left the 
country but also that those with 
limited knowledge and half- 
baked talent were left behind to 
take policy decisions. This re¬ 
sulted in a decline in standards of 
science and technology. 

He also expressed concern 
over another type of brain drain. 
This concerned the fancy of 
trained scientific manpower for 
administrative services, which 


made even engineers and doctors 
from reputed institutes to change 
careers. This was the result of 

lack of proper planning for the 
scientific pool, which made them 
feel inferior to administrative 
services. Falling standards of uni¬ 
versity education and research 
was also respor^ible for this phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Dr, Balasubramamam said 
the government should take im¬ 
mediate steps to reverse the brain 
drain and both short-term and 
long-term policies should be 
chalked out keeping this target in 
view. 

In the session on 'Resource 
crunch and science education". 
Planning Commission member 
Dr D. Swaminathan said even 
though funds for research and 
education sector have been in¬ 
creased, they are still much less 
than that in developed countries. 

Stating that the government 
was making efforts to increase 
allocation for this sector, he 
added that looking into the other 
priorities of the authorities, the 
task appears difficult at the mo¬ 
ment. A.K. Banerjce, a professor 
at Patna University, said while it 
must be conceded that inputs in 
the form of funding left much to 
be desired, results could still be 
improved if the available re¬ 
sources were put to optimal use. 

The deliberations of the con¬ 
gress, attended by over 3000 sci¬ 
entists from India and abroad, 
were conducted in different sec¬ 
tions headed by Sectional Presi¬ 
dents. The names of the General 
President and the Sectional Presi¬ 
dents of the 81st session of the 
congress are asunder: 

General President : Prof. 
P.N. Srivastava, Professor Emeri¬ 
tus, Jawaharlal Nehru University 
and CSIR Emeritus Scientist, 


Nuclear Science Centre, JNU 
Campus, New Delhi. 

Mattiematics : Prof. V. Kan- 
nan. Dean, School of Mathemat¬ 
ics and Computer/Information 
Sciences, University of Hydera¬ 
bad, Hyderabad. 

Statistics; Prof. S-P. Mukher- 
jee. Centenary Professor of Statis¬ 
tics, University of Calcutta, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Physics : Dr. S S Kapoor, Di¬ 
rector of Physics Group and Elec¬ 
tronics & Instrumentation 
Group, Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre, Bombay. 

Chemistry : Prof. C.L. Khet- 
rapal. Professor & Head, Sophis¬ 
ticated Instruments Facility, In¬ 
dian Institute of Science, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Biochemistry, Biophysics 
and Molecular Biology : Prof 
Arun Baran Banerjee, P G De¬ 
partment of Biochemistry, Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

Material Sciences : Prof P 
Ramachandra Rao, Department 
of Materials Sci^e, BHU, Var¬ 
anasi. 

Earth System Sciences ; Dr. 
Harsh K. Gupta Director, Na¬ 
tional Geophysical Research In¬ 
stitute, Hyderabad. 

Botany : Prof. Dalbir Singh, 
former of Botany Depart¬ 
ment, Univetsitv of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur. 

Zoology Entomology & 
Fisheries ; Prof. Vivekananda 
Banerjee, former Head of Zool¬ 
ogy Department, Science College, 
Patna UniversiU' 

Anthropology & Archaeol¬ 
ogy : Prof. G. Golla Reddi Head 
of Human Genetics Department, 
Andhra University Visakhapat- 
nam. 
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Medical & Veterinary Sci> 
ences : Prof, A K Hati, Head of 
the Department of Medical Ento¬ 
mology & Chairman CHvn. of 
Parasitology, Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 

Agricultural Sciences : Dr. 
D.L. Deb, Head, Divn. of Envi¬ 
ronmental Sciences, lARI, New 
Delhi. 

Physiology: Dr. Salipati Ch- 
atterjee. Department of Physiol- 
ogy. University of Calcutta, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Psychology & Education 
Sciences : Prof Jai Prakash, for¬ 
mer professor & Chairman, De¬ 
partment of Psychology, Hari 
Singh Gour Vishwavidyalaya, 
Sagar. 

Engineering Science : Mrs. 
Vijaya Agarwal, Department of 
Agricultural Structures and Envi¬ 
ronmental Engineering (Electri¬ 
cal Engineering Unit), Jawaharlal 
Nehru Agricultural University, 
Jabalpur. 

Computer Science : Dr. Dc- 
vadalta Sinha, Head Department 
of Computer Science, University 
of Calcutta. 

Management of Study 

Centres 

Tn spite of r^ource crunch, 
higher education should be 
within the reach of all the sections 
of the society and it is obligatory 
on the part of the open universi¬ 
ties to equalise the accessibility of 
higher education facilities to un¬ 
equal sectors of the population', 
said Prof. S. Bashiruddin, Vice- 
Chancellor of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar 
Open Univ^sity (AOU), Hyder¬ 
abad. He was delivering the inau¬ 
gural address at the two-day 
'A^orkshop on Management of 
Study Centres for Principals and 
Co-ordinators of Warangal Re¬ 
gion' organised recently by the 
Centre for Staff Training and 
Development of Dr. B.R. Am- 
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bedkar Open university at Kaka- 
tiya University. 

Prof. Bashiruddin said that 
the pace of development of the 
open universities in the country 
was not as expected since the ex¬ 
isting resources were being used 
for the development of conven¬ 
tional universities. The conven¬ 
tional universities should come 
to the rescue of the study centres 
of the open universities in pro¬ 
viding facilities for holding 
classes and conducting practicals 
of the distance mode. The con¬ 
ventional universities and open 
universities could not develop in 
isolation and on the contrary they 
c-'-exist for mutual benefit in pro¬ 
viding higher education facilities 
to all sections of the society in 
general and to the downtrodden 
in particular, he felt. 

Referring to the distance edu¬ 
cation in China, he said that au¬ 
dio-visual aids would have a 
greater role to play in any mode 
education and particularly in 
the distance mode and a country 
like India had not been able to 
rise to that level in providing 
audio-visual aids to the open uni¬ 
versities in the country. 

Prof. Bashiruddin called 
upon the participants to think in 
terms of how best they could 
serve the cause of higher educa¬ 
tion in the country irrespective of 
their working in conventional or 
open universities. 

Dr. K. Jayashankar, Vice- 
Chancellor of Kakatiya Univer¬ 
sity, who presided, said that in 
the absence of any other viable al¬ 
ternative, distance education had 
come to slay as the least expen¬ 
sive and easily accessible system 
in the realm of higher education 
not only in India but also the 
world over. The manpower In¬ 
ducted into the system should be 
adequately equipped with the 


strategies to be adopted in the 
distance mode besides having 
awareness about the philosophy 
of the system itself. Dr. Jaya¬ 
shankar said and added that this 
could be done only by arranging 
refresher and orientation courses 
for the people engaged in the 
field. 

Referring to certain miscon¬ 
ceptions prevailing among the 
people about the mode of dis¬ 
tance education. Dr. Jayashankar 
fell tiiat the people working in the 
system itself did not have the 
conceptual clarity. Very often 
they tended to measure or judge 
the efficacy of the system with the 
rate of dropout or from the per¬ 
centage of passes. He felt that the 
phenomenon of dropout was not 
peculiar to distance education 
alone as it had been prevalent at 
all stages of education and more 
so at the elementary level. He 
said that even the percentage of 
passes could not be the real pa¬ 
rameter to judge the efficacy of 
the system; what was ultimately 
important was the quality of its 
final product that the system 
gave to the society, be it from the 
conventional mode or through 
the mode of distance education. 

Passing value judgements 
about the quality of output of the 
system of distance education 
without making any empirical 
studies was not justified, Dr. 
Jayashankar said and maintained 
that the quality of the output 
depended essentially on the mo¬ 
tivation of the learner and not 
necessarily on the mode of trans¬ 
mission of the knowledge. 

Detailing the aims and objec¬ 
tives of die Orientation Pro¬ 
gramme, Prof. V. Shivalinga 
Prasad, Director of the Centre for 
Staff Training and Development, 
said. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open 
University had 92 study centres 
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with an enrolment of about 
60,000 students and workshops 
of this type would help in effec¬ 
tive management of the aca¬ 
demic, administrative and finan¬ 
cial aspects of the study centres. 

The two-day workshop had 
five business sessions devoted to 
the discussion of Management of 
Study Centres in relation to feed¬ 
back, infrastructure, use of au¬ 
dio-visual programmes and 
maintenance of records. 

In all, 21 Principals and 23 
Coordinators besides Deputy 
Directors and Assistant Directors 
of Dr. B.R, Ambedkar Open Uni¬ 
versity participated in the work¬ 
shop. 

Sharing Faculty 
Resources Through Video 

The Centre for Educational 
Technology, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Delhi is engaged in 
design and development of edu¬ 
cational video programmes for 
higher engineering education. 
With the support of MHRD, IIT 
Delhi has set up modern infra¬ 
structure for production of 
broadcast quality programmes. 
Two types of programmes are 
available — single concept pro¬ 
grammes of 20-25 mins duration, 
and complete video courses com¬ 
prising approx. 38 units of 40 
mins. each. 

The lectures (each of approx. 
50 min.) are recorded on line in 
the studio-classroom and include 
questions asked by the students. 
The lectures arc not edited and 
enable the viewer to share the 
live and spontaneous atmos¬ 
phere of the class. 

These courses are being dis¬ 
tributed through Foundation for 
Innovation and Technology 
Transfer, IIT Delhi on cost recov¬ 


ery baas to educational institu¬ 
tions and industry. 

The lectures are delivered in 
English and are available in 
colour, 1/2" VHKS, PAL 'B' for¬ 
mat. 

For further information con¬ 
tact may be established with the 
Coordinator, Educational Tech¬ 
nology Facility, Centre for Edu¬ 
cational Technology, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology Hauz Khas, 
New Delhi-n0016. 

Journalism through the 
Distance Mode 

The Yashwantrao Chavan 
Maharashtra Open University 
(YCMOU) recently launched a 
certificate course in Journalism. 
The course is a part of the degree 
programme to bo launched in 
three phases. The present pro¬ 
gramme is the first phase. The 
second and third phases will 
comprise diploma and degree 
programmes which are being 
developed and will be launched 
in due course. 

The certificate programme is 
of six months duration and has 
been launched on a pilot project 
basis in 13 districts of the state 
through its network of study 
centres. The admission criteria 
will be a pass at the 12th stan¬ 
dard/old SSC (llth)/the pre¬ 
paratory degree programme of 
the YCMOU and considerable 
experience in the field of journal¬ 
ism. 50% scats arc reserved for 
journalists. 

The special features of the 
programme arc that (i) the stu¬ 
dents will not have to go to a 
collcgc/univcrsity regularly; (ii) 
the students will be provided 
with specially written books. 
Audio cassettes will be made 
availabloat the study centres; (iii) 
contact sessions with senior jour¬ 


nalists and experts will be oigani- 
sed at the study centres for the 
guidance pf rite students; and (iv) 
the students will be provided 
with a woric book to enable them 
to undertake practical assign^ 
ments in journalism. 

Management for 

Varsity Administrators 

The Detriment of Founda¬ 
tions of Education, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, recently organised the 
eighth Management Develop¬ 
ment Programme for University 
Administrators. The objectives of 
the programme were to hdp ad¬ 
ministrators understand their 
role as %nior administrators and 
sensitize them on issues involved 
in the management of higher 
education system, to acquaint 
them with latest developments, 
and modem techniques of uni¬ 
versity management, to develop 
and enhance leadership and 
managerial skills, and to facilitate 
acquisition of specialised knowl¬ 
edge in selected areas of institu¬ 
tional planning and manage¬ 
ment. 

The broad areas covered in 
the programme included Higher 
Education System, Finance and 
Financial Management Univer¬ 
sity and its Social Role, Manage¬ 
ment of Universities, Role of 
Computers, Programme evalu¬ 
ation technique; Administrative 
Support lor Library Manage¬ 
ment, Management of Examina¬ 
tions, and Administration of Dis¬ 
tance Education. 

Sessions on professional 
management covered the follow- 
ing topics: Management by objec¬ 
tives, Team Management, Lead¬ 
ership Style, Conflict Manage¬ 
ment Organisational Develop¬ 
ment Transactional Analysis, 
Management Information Sys¬ 
tem, Inventory Control manage- 
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ment, Motivations, Communica¬ 
tions, Decision Making, Interper¬ 
sonal Relation, and Organisa¬ 
tional Diagnosis Effectiveness. 

Over 10 participants from as 
many universities and institu¬ 
tions of higher learning partici¬ 
pated in the programme. During 
the course of programme the par¬ 
ticipants visited other institu¬ 
tions and universities in the capi¬ 
tal to get themselves acquainted 
with their management. Re¬ 
source Persons were drawn from 
different departments of Jamia 
and other institutions of Delhi 
such as IIP A, NIEPA, ISTM, etc. 

The programme was inaugu¬ 
rated by Prof. AU Ashraf, Ex- 
Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia Is- 
lamia while Mr. P. Bhatia, Finan¬ 
cial Advisor, University Grants 
Commission delivered the vale¬ 
dictory address. 

Open Varsity Degrees 
for Prisoners 

Prof. S. Bashiruddin, Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar 
Open University, gave away BA 
degrees to five prisoners of the 
Chanchalguda Central Jail, 
Hyderabad at a function held in 
the jail premises on January 16, 
1994. So far 14 prisoners of the 
Chanchalguda Central Jail have 
graduated from the Open Uni¬ 
versity, of whom one has been 
rehabilitated as an employee of 
the open university. 

Speaking on the cxcasion 
Prof. Bashiruddin said that Mas¬ 
ter's Programme in Political Sci¬ 
ence and Public Administration 
would soon be intrcxJuced at the 


the Open University. He urged 
the prisoners, over 50 in number, 
who were enrolled for the Open 
University courses, to utilise 
their spare hours not only to earn 
degrees but to develop new capa¬ 


bilities through the study of voca¬ 
tional courses, and participation 
in adult literacy programmes. He 
said that the C^n University 
would shortly introduce Certifi¬ 
cate Course in Food & Nutrition 
in Urdu Medium based on the 
Indira Gandhi National C^n 
University's syllabus. Any liter¬ 
ate prisoner without any formal 
qualitication could enrol himself 
for the Certificate course which 
was hitherto offered only in Tel- 
ugu and English, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor said. 

Teleconference System 
at YCMOU 

The Yashwantrao Chavan 
Maharashtra Open University 
has recently installed a telecon¬ 
ference system in its office at 
Nashik. Tlie system was inaugu¬ 
rated by the ViceChancellor, Dr. 
Ram Takwale who had a talk 
with Dr. C.L. Anand, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, IGNOU, over the 
teleconference system. 


Between 8th February to 15th 
February, 1994 the following 
schedule of telecast on higher 
education through INSAT-iD un¬ 
der the auspices of the University 
Grants Commission will be o1> 
served. The programme is pre¬ 
sented in two sets of one hour du¬ 
ration each every day from 6.00 


throughout the country. 

1st Transmission 
6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a.m. 

8.2.94 

"Near-Net Shape Processes 


in 16 Regional Caitres of IGNOU 
and the 5 open Universities in the 
country with the help of IGNOU 
and Commonwealth of Learning 
(COLX At YCMOU it cansiste of 
a 'conference unit' and at IGNOU 
it has a 'conference unif and 
'conference bridge'. 

An equipment consisting of a 
set of six microphones and speak¬ 
ers is connected to a telephcme 
having STD facility. With the 
help of this equipment twelve 
persons can converse at a time 
thereby making it convenient to 
hold teleconference with stu¬ 
dents in differ^t dties for train¬ 
ing them and offering guidance. 
Vice Chancellors of several uni¬ 
versities will also be able to con¬ 
duct conference without leaving 
their offices. In case of need 
graphs and charts will also be 
transferred through this equip¬ 
ment with the help of a computer. 

Prof A.L. Trask and senior 
programme officer Mr. A.W. 
Khan of COL have trained the 
YCMOU staff in using the equip¬ 
ment efficiently. 


"Perspectives in Distance 
Education" 

"Saving before the Birth" 

9.2.94 

No Telecast 

10.2.94 

"Social Refomn Movement in 
Gujarat : Narmad and his 
Time-l" 

"The Leather Story-H 
Modem Time" 
lt.2.94 

No Telecast 


a.m. to 7,00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 
2.00 p.m. The programme is 
Chanchalguda Study Centre of available on the TV Network 


The project is being launched 

News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 
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'InflaHon in the Universe" 

"Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment-Ill Staff Selection" 

"Blooming Thoms" 


Ilnd Transmission 
1,00 p.m, to 2.00 p.m, 

"Water Chemistry in Ther¬ 
mal Power Station-I" 


11.2,94 

"Diagram as a tool of Discov¬ 
ery in Mathematics" 

"Analysing Aggression" 

"Jack and Jill Went Down the 
Hiir 


13.2.94 

"New Horizons" 

"Jacques Monsteer's Artificial 
Hand" 

"The Week Ahead" 

14.2.94 

No Telecast 

15.2.94 

"Medicines, Drugs and Body- 
I History and Evolution of 
Drugs" 

"Lx)w Level Laser Therapy" 

"Treating Patients as Con¬ 
sumers : Consumer Protec¬ 
tion Act" 


"Law Education — Moot 
Courts" 

'Inside the Lung Broncho¬ 
scopy" 

9.2.94 

"Expensive Soil-II: Cracking 
of Building and Preventive 
Measures" 

"Understanding Architec¬ 
ture-! : Acts of Experience" 

"High Voltage Electron Mi¬ 
croscopy" 

10.2.94 

"Optical Fibre Cables" 

"What Shaped Our Earth?" 
'Trends in Teaching English" 


12.2.94 

"New Horizons" 

"Jacques Monsteer's Artifi¬ 
cial Hand" 

"The Week Ahead" 

13.2.94 

No Telecast 

14.2.94 

"Father of Laser : Academi¬ 
cian A.M. Prokhorov" 

"Human Resource Develop- 
ment-VII; Transfer" 

"Seed Processing" 

15.2.94 

"Water Chemistry in Ther¬ 
mal Power Station-IT" 

"Mystery of Colours" 
"EndocrinoJogy-I" 


VISIT us 


for LATEST COLLECTIONS OF 

CHILDREN BOOKS, KNITTING, CROECHET, EMBROIDERY, 
BOOKS ON COOKERY, AND BOOKS ON HOMOEOPATHY 


At Hall No : 1, Stall No: A45 & 46 


Global Books & Subscription Services 


Regd Office 


Sales Office 


: I-22, West Patel Nagar, New Delhi - 110008 
Tel: 5723241 

: M-3,Ashoka Apartments, Ranjeet Nagar Commercial 
Complex, Ranjeet Nagar, 

New Delhi-110008 Tei: 5709439 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS OF IIPA 


1. PolidngADistricl- 
(Ed.)jaytilakGuha Roy (1992) 

2. Rursy Emf^ment Programfnes in India- 

aK.riwan(t9%) 

3. AdministratKXf of Agnctriturai Oovetc^mont- 
B.M. Verma(1989} 

4. Tran^mPuMcAdmmi^ralion: The Changing 
F^spedive • (Ed.) T.N. OtaUu^ (1^) 

5. Administralion and Soc^ Oeveii^Mn^ti in 
A Study in Administrdtve Sotiology 

- S.N. Sadistvan 

6. Managua Poverty Afleviation: InsigNs from the 
Fteid - (Eds.) Jaide^ Singh and R^esh K. Tiwari 
(1968) 

7. EfrlesiPara^nandChangeinTransn^ional 
Per^>ective • (Eds.) R.N. Thakur and M.K. Gaur 
(f908) 

8. U>kayuk!a(Ombud»r«ninlndia):ASc)cio-l^ 
StcK^ • K.S. Sh(Ala and S.S. ^h (1988] 

9. Frustration; Reactions ol Government Executives- 
aRSharrTta(t9d8) 

10. CoHective Violence: G«)esis and Response- 
(Ed.)K.S. ShuWa(198^ 


200.00 


150.00 20.00 


tOO.OO 30.00 


100.00 30.00 


100.00 30.00 


125.00 37.50 


150.00 45.00 


100.00 X.OO 


moo 30.00 


150.00 40.00 


11. Economic and Eooiogica^ Access to Food (Lecture) 
M.S. 

12. Delivery Sj«tem: Asian Ei^wience - (E*.)P.R 
DubhasN and«^de^ Sitigh (1967) 

13. Case Sturfres in Public Administration: An 
Analytical (^kte-Jaide^ Sin^ (1967) 

14. Dev^opment Programmes tor UrbatPoor- 
(Eds.) 6.K. Mtsra and M.K. N^in (1969) 

15. H(»iS^ 2 Fn&)ce in India 
-(Ed.) K.S.RN. Sarnia (1389) 

16. Squaders: Human Resource Dimension 
• Raj Nand)r (1987) 

17. Maragemerdt^NationaiPartoandSancttaries 

in India: A Status Report - teh^ lOithail, Pr^bha 
Pande. Sh^thar Singh, Dilnavz Var^ (1969) 

Pap«ba^ 

Hardboimd 

16. Dfrectory of National Parks and Sanetuaries in 
kfrmachal Pradash — Sheldtar Smgh, Ashish Koihar 
tf)d Pratibha P^ide Paper back 

Hardbound 

19. Directed ol NSionsy Parks smd Ssmctuasles fri 
/Maman amd Nicobar Istands - Pra^bha Pande, 
Ashish Kothah and Shekhar Singh 

Paperback 

Hardbound 


5.00 

2.00 

100.00 

30.00 

60.00 

18.00 

120.00 

38.M 

100.00 

30.00 

120.00 

38.00 

150.00 

2 saoo 

30.00 

40.00 

ri 

150.» 

250.00 

25.00 

^.00 

150.00 

250.00 

20.W 

30.x 


Availadfe at: STALL No. N-41 HALL No. 14 
1 1th World Book Fair at PRAGATl MAIDAN, NEW DELHI 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
INDRAPRASTHA ESTATE. RING ROAD, NEW DELHIrl 10002. 


Books for Teachers, Students and Educators 

* 


1. TeaeWng of Phy^cal and Life Science 

— Dr. S.K. Mangal 

40.00 

2. Teachng of Sclwx» 

— Or. S.K. Mangat 

35.00 

3. Teachng of Social Studies 

~ Shaida & Sh^da 

30.00 

4. Modem Educatkxtal Psydxriogy 

— Or. 0. Kimdu 

40.00 

S. Educ^onal Resea’ch 

~J.C. ^arwal 

40.00 

6. Seven Indi^ Educabonists 

— ISswas and Aggavrat 

35.00 

7. Audio-Vlsu^ Education 

— Mang^ aid MatgeU 

30.00 

8. A Textt>o(rf( of Health F^tysical Educ^n 

— Shaida 

25.00 

9. Modem Indian Education and Its Problems 

— J.C. Aggarwai 

35.00 

fO. School Administation 

— J.C. A^arwal 

40.00 

11. Examinatiore in Anciertt India 

— S. Nara^n 

95.00 

12. Abhinav Lesson Ptarming — Engfrsh 

— A.P.G. 

15.00 

■ 13. * ipnw 

—iffo 1^0 dNrpr 

40.00 

14. 4Ni|*W 

—i()o 4to ^ 

35.00 

15. 

-^0 4fo <|?r 

30.00 

16. ^ ter flm 

—ifo 13^0 ^0 

40.00 

17. ^WR^terter 

—t^o %c 44 k 

25.00 

18. wiMir ^ ter ter 

—4fo ihnr 

20.00 

19. RpRjftra'R 

-ifo t(?ro %o 

45.00 

20. ftWR 

-4fo m 4>«r 

35.00 

21. iWteT 

-4ffo (teft) m te 

40.00 

22. m tel Rgfti4)i-fNy 

—1^0 dw 

50.00 

23 

—4*wr 

25.00 

24. ^~sisr te 


20.00 

25. teftflt 

-to 4»Iir, te RHT 

25.00 

For complete list of books, please confacf: 


ARYA BOOK DEPOT 


30, Naf Wala, Karol Bagfi, New Dethf-ll0 005 


Phone 

: 5721221,5720363. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Univereities 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

An^opology 

1. Gowloog, Roshina. Lingthcn after fifty years : A dia¬ 
chronic study oi a Lcpdia village in Dzongu, North Bengal. 

NBU. 

2. Md Sabir Hussain. A cross-sectional study of growth in a 
few somatometric measurements of school going boys of Ran¬ 
chi. Ranchi. Dr Kanchan Roy, Reader, Department of Anthropjol- 
ogy, Ranchi University, Ranchi. 

3- Neerja. A study of physical growth of Punjabi girls from 8 
through 20 years with ^cial reference to nutritional status. 
Punjabi. Dr D K Kansal, Department of Sports Science, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

4. lYasad, Abha. A bio-anthropological study of leprosy. 
Knnchi. Dr Kanchan Roy, Reader, Department of Anthropology, 
Kanchi University, Randti. 

Forensic Science 

1. Mukesh Kumar. Personal identification from hair ; A 
study of some moiphologicaJ and serological characteristics. 
Punjabi. Prof P K Chattopadhyuy, Department of Forensic Sci¬ 
ences, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

Biochemistry 

1. Chattopadhyay, Sarmila. Biochemical studies on ram ep- 
ididyma) spermatozoa and fluids in relation to maturation. 
Calcutta. 

2. Jayavardhanan, K K. Biochemical studies on plant lec¬ 
tins—Canflufl/ia vimsa and Mori*tga nleifcra. Calicut. I> K R 
Panickor, Aswati, Pattern Palace, Trivandrum. 

3. Latkar, Madhuwanti. Studies on anaerobic biodegrada¬ 
tion of recalcitrant xcnobiotics. Nagpur. Dr T Chakrabarli, Scien¬ 
tist and Head, Racalcitrant Industrial and Ua/,ardous Wastes 
Division, National Environmental Engineering Research Insti¬ 
tute, Nagpur. 

4 MaJ, Asokkumar. Auiooxidation of haemoglobin, super- 
oxide production and superoxide dismutasc activities of animal 
tissues. Calcutta. 

5. Parmindcr Preot Kaur. Biotechnological studies on etha¬ 
nol production from collulosic materials. PAU. 

6. Rao, }ayanthi. Studies on iron deficiency and mecha¬ 
nisms of carcinogenesis. Osmania. 

Marine Sciences 

1. Manfescri, Mary K. InvesHgation on heavy metal stress 
and energetics in Metapenaeus dohsoni Miers. CUST. Dr N R 
Mcnon, Director, School of Marine Sciences, Cochin University of 
Scifflcc and Technology, Kochi. 


2. Punshan, K S. Studies on improved practices of prawn 
farming for higher production in Central Kerala. CUST. th* M 
Shakthivel, Director, Marine Products Export Development Au¬ 
thority, Kochi. 

3. Ushakumari, B. Studies on the synthesis and nutritional 
evaluation of prawn feeds. CUST. Dr N Chandramohankumar, 
Lecturer, Division of Chemical Oceanograjrfty, Sdtool of Marine 
Sciences, Cochin University of Science and Technology, KochL 

Microbiology 

1. Anilkumar, K K. Some immunological and biochemical' 
studies related to human gastric cancer. Calicut. Dr M V Joseph, 
Lecturer, Department of Life Sciences, University of Calicut, Cali¬ 
cut. 

2. Patel, Hiteshbhai Bachubhai. Microbial dcgradatioii» of 
environmental pollutants. Patel. Dr I L Kolhari, Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Biosciences, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh 
Vidyanagar. 

3. Shrivastava, Pankaj. Bacteriological studies of water of 
River Narmada with reference to degradation. Durgavati. S K 
Hasija, Prof and Head, Department of Biological Sciences, Rani 
Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur and Dr P K Sin^aL 
Reader, Department of Biosciences, Rani Durgavati Vishwav- 
idyataya, Jabalpur. 

Botany 

1. Ajoy Kumar, K N. Cytohistochemical and biochemical 
studies In the shoot apex of banana plant during the vegetative 
and reproductive stages. Calicut. Dr K N Madhusoodanan Filial, 
Reader, Department of Botany, University of Calicut, Calicut. 

2. Chawda, liarikumari T. Epidemiological investigations 
on purple blotch and anthracnosc of onion. Allium cepa L Gid- 
barga. Dr A H Rajasab, Lecturer, Dq^artmentof Botany, Gulbarga 
University, Gulbarga. 

3. Dhal, Manjushree. Axis mediated regulation of chloro- 
plast development. Sambalpur. Dr (Mre) Basanti Biswal, Post 
Graduate Dcpartm«it of Life Science, Sambalpur University, 
Burla. 

4. Gahalain, Sukhbir Singh. Genetic variability In rices of 
Kumaun Himalaya. Kumaun. Dr M L H Kaul. 

5. Ghosh, Sarmila. Studies on the proteolytic enzymes re¬ 
leased by Bacillus apiarius. Calcutta. 

6. Jagan Mohan Reddy, P. Studies on vesicular arbuscular 
mycorihizal fungi associated with Terminalia elata Heyne. 
Osmania. 

7. Kadthawaha, Manjusha. Studies on pathological and bio¬ 
chemical changes during pathogenesis of alubukhara and grape 
fruits and their central measures. HS Gout. Dr Pradeep M^ta, 
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R^d«r, D e partm ent of Botany, Dr H S Gotir Vishwavidyalaya, 
Sagar. 

8. Kalpana, R. niydolo^lkal and biochtMnical dtangea dur¬ 
ing accelerated ageing of aeeda of pigeonpea, Cejanus atjan (L) 
MiU^. Andhra. 

9. Konsam, Kundala Devi. Aerobiologica! studies at ImphaL 
Manipur. Rrof N Irabanta Singer Department <rf life Sciences, 
Manipur University, Imphal. 

10. Maitra, Tapankumar. Studies on the relative wood decay¬ 
ing capabilities of monokaiyotic and dikaryotic mycelia of com¬ 
mon decay inducing organisms of sal Shorea robusta. Calcutta. 

11. Mallik, Prabhatkumar. Cloning of a repeated DNA frag¬ 
ment and distribution of different repeat family in some mem¬ 
bers of Solanaceae. Calcutta. 

12. Patro, Madhu Sudan. Ecophysiological effects of certain 
pesticides on the grosvth, performance and yield of oyster 
mushroom, Pleurotus sp. Berhampur. Dr B N Misra, Pr<rf, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, Berhampur University, Berhampur. 

13. Rabadia, V S. Physiological and biochemical changes as¬ 
sociated with cotton ovule development. Saurashtra. Dr V D 
Sngh, Prof, Department of Bic»dences, Saurashtra University, 
Ra^ot. 

14. Raole, Vmay Madhukarrao. Studies on endangered and 
endemic desert taxa. Baroda. 

15. Rastogl Ditwsh. Chemical screening and genetic evalu¬ 
ation of Sweriia Linn in Himachal Fndesh, VS Pannar. DrLJ 
^vastava. Department of Forest Products, College of Forestry, 
Nauni. 

16. Saxena, Mukesh Kumar. Combining ability analysis for 
caHon and anion exdtange capacity in desi cotton, G arhoreutn, 
BarkatuUah. Prof S A Chagtai, Saifia Science College, Bhopal and 
Dr D P Nema, R A K College of Agriculture, Sehore. 

17. Sn^, Subodh. A quantitative study of the epiphytic 
bryophytes otQuercus and Cedrus trees in Nainital and vicinity. 
Kumaun. (&nt) G B Pant. 

18. Tarakeswarl MaUa. Screening of 6x6 full diallol crosses 
in the oil-seed crop gingelly/ Sesamum indteum L for quantita¬ 
tive (seed yield) and qualitative (nutritional valuc/diseasc resis¬ 
tance) heterosis throogh numerical graphical and combining 
ability analyses. Andhra. 

19. Tewari, Asha. Fungal flora and decay of oak leaves in 
scenery of developing Pithoragarh. Kumaun. 

20. Tiwaii, Anamika. Studies on the diseases caused by 
Rhixoctonia solani Kuhn in ^een gram, Pkasealus aureus Rotb. 
Durgavati. Dr G P Agtawal Prof and Head (Retd), Department of 
Biosdence, Rani Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

21. Vadhera, Indira. Studies on interaction between Rotxf- 
lenchulus reniformis Linford & Oliveira 1940 and Fusarium 
solani (Mart) Sacc causing root rot d isease of Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Durgavati. Dr G S Dave, Prof and Head, Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi 
Vi^wavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

Agriculture 

1. Arora, Anju. Further studies on the control of greening 
disease of Citrus. PAU. 


2. Hasnabade, Annarao Rajlnainar. Effect of integrated nu¬ 
trient management on soil fertility, soil biolr^ and crop yields 
in Sorghum - Wheat sequence. Marathwada Agrl Dr G U Male- 
war, Head, DejMrtment of Agricultural Chemistry and S(^ Sci¬ 
ences, Marathwada Agricidtural University, Parbhani. 

3. Manjunatha, H B. Morphological and cytological investi¬ 
gations on the Uzi fly, Exorishi bombycis. Bangalore. 1> H P 
Puttaraju, Department of Sericulture, Bangalore Univereity, Ban¬ 
galore. 

4. Pote, Gorakshanath Vishwanadt. Studies on development 
of strategies for pest management in safflower. Marathwada 
Agrl. Dr V M Pawar, Senior Insect Toxicologist (Retd), Marath- 
wada Agricultural University, Parbhani. 

5. ^ukla, Nceraj. The effect of free canopy on production of 
vegetables. Ghasidas. Dr D N Tewari, Director General, Indian 
Council of Forestry Research and Educatkm, Dehradun and Dr 
Ramlal Kadiyap, Vice Chancellor, Pt Ravi^nkar Shukla Univer¬ 
sity, Raipur. 

Zoology 

1. Anil, K. Systemadc studies on the Eupelmidae (Hymcn- 
optcra } Chalcidoidea) of Kerala, India. Calicut. Ch: T C Naren- 
dran. Prof, Departmentof Zoology, University of Calicut, C!)aUcut. 

2. An janeyulu, M. Status of wetland and survey of avi-fauna 
at KoUeni Lake in Andhra Pradesh. Osmania. 

3. ^agawan, C N. Physiol^cal changes induced by cer¬ 
tain phytochemicals in insects. Osmania. 

4. Bhatnagar, Upendra. Effect of the extract of Daueus 
earota Linn seeds in combination with ovarian hormones on 
fertility of femaU albino rat. Barkahtliah. Dr S P Norton, Prof, 
Department of Zoology, Madhav Vigyan Mahavidyalaya, Bho¬ 
pal. 

5. Bi^l Canga Singh. SystcmaHcs of drosophiUds of 
Kumaun region and cytogenetics of some culturable species. 
Kumaun. Dr 8 K Singh. 

6. Damodar Roddy, K Biochemical changes caused by plant 
products in insects. Osmania. 

7. Datta, Dipti. Studies on fhe histochemistry and seasonal 
cycle of gonads and gonoducts in some common snakes. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

8. Carg, Dinesh Kumar. Studies on the bioecology and man¬ 
agement of some of the economically important specit' i-f white 
grub complex in Kumaun Hills. Kumaun. Dr S DBhatt. 

9. Ghousta Begum. In vivo toxicity and accumulation of di- 
mcihoate in fresh water fish, Clarias batrachus linn. Cfemania. 

10. Gupta, Achla. Changes in the rat central nervous system, 
corrclaKon to environmental n straini 8trc». AMU. Prof Mehdi 
Hasan. 

11. Jain, Rashmi. Toxicity of herbicides on certain buget or¬ 
gans of fresh water teleost, Puntius ticto. BarkatuUah. Dr K D 
Mishra, D^a rtme^t of Zoology, SS L Jain College, Vidlsha. 

12. Job, T C. Hypothalamus and hypophysis in the catfish, 
Clarias batrachus Linn. Nagpur. Dr P D Prasada Rao, Prerf and 
Mead, Department of Zoology, Nagpur Univemity, Nagpur. 
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13. KaraB^ 9t»n^la. Studies on bio-ecotogy of two species 
of Cerm^fdfm (Ifoaiopt«a : Aphidoidea} related to their 
predatory insects bi Manipur. Manipur. Dr T Kameshwar Singh, 
Department crfT life Sdenc es, Manipur Univ«^ty, bnphai. 

14. Misra, Sitrati. FoncHonal morphology of the urinogenital 
Mgans and gMwdal q»icle in stmte common m^es of Eastern 
India. Calcutta. 

15. Neei»|s» B. Bio^emtcal studies of cetbiin tissues of the 
cestode tefseted fowl GmtUu g-sHw, (tsblc bird or white leg. 
horn) and ^plksHon of certain pUnt extracts to control cestode 
pMMiHc infection. O^nania. 

16. Rajlcumari Binosana Devi. Thyroid and phot^Hod In 
the scasoiial tvents of tree sparrow, Passer mantania malmcen- 
sh. Manipur. Late Dr V K Pathak. 

17. Eavikuroar, R. QualltaHve mid quantitative studies on 
foraging cycle of Api$ cenma iniicM f. Bangalore. Dr Chan- 
draseMtara Reddy, Department of Zoology, BangaJore Univer¬ 
sity, Bangalore. 

18. Satyanarayana, S. Studies wi some of die phydotogicai 
sheets of Batihus »tifma with spedfu: reference to phenolic 
industrial effluent Osmanla. 

19. ^ngh, Arambam Guidhari. Guanine deaminase in some 
manunaliaut tisniM. Manipur. Prttf L. janmejay Singh, Depart- 

of life Sciences, Manipur University, Imphal. 

20. Sngh, YangfemNabachandra. Electrophoretic characteri¬ 
zation of ^oteins and glyco-protcins in selected reproductive 
Mgans of mate nd aftor administration of medicinal plants ex* 
tracts, Kumaun. Dr Man^a Bisht. 

21. Sood, ]^a. Therapeutic treatment of cadmium intoxics' 
Hob in brain, Bver and kidney of mice by glutathione and so¬ 
dium selenite. Seurashtea. Dr V C Soni, Reader, Department of 
Bio-Sciences, SaurashtTS University, Ra^ot. 

22. Udayakumar. A M- Studies an Hie cytogeneHc afonomnall* 
Hes of breast cancer paHents receiving chemotherapy. Banga¬ 


lore. Dr M Krishna Oiargava, Parilat, 1324, 1^ Croa^ Indira- 
nagar 11 Stage, Bangalore. 

Medical Sciences 

1. Bhattacharyya, Suhata. Physiological adaptation te shift 
work. Calcutta. 

2. Gangc^dhyay, Anil Kumar. A study of vagal and adre¬ 
nal influences and their medianism of acHcm an gastric glands, 
based on experimental |wednteion of gaatrk ulcers, gartrie 
mucosal meat cell popularton and gastric Hssue hlataffliitc 
concentrations. Calcutta. 

3. Gangopadhyay, SmnnaHi. Integrated ergonomics and oc- 
cn{»HDnal health studies on workers engaged in manual mate¬ 
rial handling to im^nrove productivity, safety and healHi. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

4. Jain, Ashokkumar. A critiail trail of herbal compounds in 
tnadhumeha, diabetes mellitus with qmrial reference to 
prakriH. Calcutta. 

5. Master, DHipkumar Champaklal. Chromosomal studies 
in various gcneHc disorders in human beings. Baroda. 

6. ^arma, Poonam. Studies on compounds of potential 
l^armaccutical interest. Jamia Hamdard. Prof M S Y Khan, 
Head, Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Jamia 
Hamdard, Hamdard Nagar, New Ddhl. 

7. Zadiariah, Mohan K. Neurophysiological studies on Hie 
onset of puberty. Calicut. Dr T Ramakrtehna, ftof and H^d, 
Department of Life Sdences, University CaUcut, Calicut. 
Veterinaiy Sciences 

1. Haaar Din Awaz. Studies on improvemeBl of physical, 
chemical and bacterlolc^lcal quality of diHii using washed 
starter eulturea. Marathwada Agrl. Or P S Waghmare, Piinci|ial, 
Gram Sevak Training C«itre, Jalna. 

2. Rao, M L V. Immuno-pathogenesis of soluble anHgms 
produced during Trypanosotna evemst infecHon in guinia pigs. J 
N Krishi. 


CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 

A list of select articles culled from periodicals received in AIU Ubraiy during January 1994 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

DtHmeucq, Prancir'c I^ofiles of educators : Jean-Ovide D©- 
errdy 22(3), 1»2,379-99. 

Tlwad, Ktfll. Value education in a democracy. Prog- 

reas of SiNi 68(5), 1993,116-9,123- 

educational psychology 

Kalla, Hantek S and Punla, Tejinder Kaur- Relationship be- 
tw««t ern^^dty and w^J-ecMmcHc ^tus. Experinwnts in Edn. 
2102), im 304-8. 

I^XJCATlCmAL SOaOIOGY 
Ptedtti, Antonio. The implications of intercultural education 
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for higher education. Hr Edn in Europe 17(4), 1992,14-23. 

Toren, Nina. Ihe temporal dimension of goider inequality 
in academia. Hr Edn 25(4), 1993,4^55. 

EDUCATIONAL administration 

AUadin, Ibrahim. Internationa! co-^eyation In hi^er edu¬ 
cation : The ^ahstetion of vinivte^ea. Hr Edn In Europe 17(4), 
1992,4-13. 

Coate, Edwin. Ihe introduction of total quality managtenent 
at Cke]^ State University. Ifr 250), 1W3,3^3^. 

Duita, Tapas Sankar- Problema in ot^egea affiliated to Hie 
State Universitiee of Assam tstda QA system. J of Hr Edn 160), 
1993,381-4. 


m 








Kuiandaivd, K. R^aticms of deemed univetirity wl^ other 
a^ndes. New Frontiers in Edn 23(3), 1993,338-41. 

Mchols-Casdjolt, Ann M. Competing with the marhet: Sal¬ 
ary adjustments and Acuity input. Resetfch in Hr Edn 34(5), 
1993,583-601. 

Loder, Can P J. Exampfes of good and bad oc41aboratfw 
p^ctices with special reference to funding indicators: A survey 
of indiistrial liaison dFfioers. }& Edn Q47(l), 1993,29-40. 

Menon, I C Beyond college autonenny. New Frtmtiers in 
Edn 23(3), 1993,320-6. 

Schwartz, Robert Highar educaHc»)s vital rde in schcKrf 
refcMm. Ednl Record 74(3), 1993,21-4. 

CURRICULUM 

Borstel, Federico Von. A thec^edcal framework for produc¬ 
tive educatiem. Prospects 22(3), 1992,265-71. 

lEACHERS & TEACHING 

Boostrc»n, Rd^ert and others. Coming tc^cther and staying 
apart: How a groxip of teachers and research^ sought to l^d^ 
the "Research/practice gap". Teachers College Record 95(1), 
1993,35-44. 

Lagemann, Ell«^ Condliffe. Reinventing the teacher's role. 
Teachers College Record 95(1), 1993,1-7. 

Palmer, Parker ]. Ck>od talk abemt gcMd teadting; improving 
teaching through conversaticai and community. Change 25(6), 
1993,8-13. 

Vaidya, Shobha. Sodo-eccmomic status and teadiing 
comp>etency. Progress of Edn 68(5), 1993,124-5,128. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Dey, Eric L and Astin, Alexander W. Statistical alternatives 
for studying ooUege student retention: A comparative analy^s of 
logit, p^t, and linear r^ession, R^carch in Hr Edn 34(5), 

1993,569-81. 

Ross, Kenneth N. Sample design fcM' international studies of 
educational achievement. Projects 22(3), 1992,305-16. 

Schleicher, Andreas and Umar. Jahja. Data managment in 
educaticmal survey research. Prospects 22(3), 1992,317-25. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Pelgrum, WiUem international research on computers in 
educatiem. Prospects 22(3), 1992,341-9. 

EmJCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Bridgeman, Brent and Rock, Donald A. Relationships among 
multiple-choice and op>en-endcd analytical questions. ) of Ednl 
McasaTemetit30(4), 1993,313-29. 


Measarement 3(Ki}^ 1993,277-91. 

Redacts, DennU M. An etnpiriad study on die nature ctf tridk 
test questiMis .) of Ednl Mrasuremenl 30(4), 1993,331-44, 

ECONOMICS OT EDUCATION 

Abdul Salhn, A. Private co^ ctf higher educatkm in Kenda: 
Socio-economic analy^ J of Hr Edn 16(3), 1993,443-52. 

Lakshmanasamy, T and Madheswaran, S. Determinants of 
earnings in sdentiSc labour market } of Ednl Flann and Admn 

7(2), 1993,181-96. 

McMahon, Walter W. Inw^xnent aitola and financing edu¬ 
cation for economic devdopment. ) of Ednl Plann and Admn 

7(2), 1993,153-64, 

Tllak, Jandhyala B G. Bnandng hi^o* educatkm in India: 
Principles, practice, and pcdicy issues. Hr Edn 26(1), 1993,43-67. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Lewin, Kdth. Investing in technical and vocational educa¬ 
tion: A review of the evidence. Vocational Aspect of Edn 45(3), 
1993, 217-27. 

Lovin, Barbara K. Profet»i(mal learning through worlqdace 
partnerships. New Directions for Adult and Continuing Edn 55, 

(Fall) 1992,61-9. 

Morris Badcett, H K and ohers. Putting theory to practice 
and practice to theory. New Directions for Adult and Continuing 
Edn 55, (fall) 1992,109-18. 

Oxtdby, Robert. Planning technical and vocational educa- 
tiem and training in devde^ung countries. Vocational Aspect of 
Edn 45(3), 1993,195-200. 

Wilson, David N. Reforming tedtnical and technological 
educatiem. Vocational Aspect of Edn 45(3), 1993,265-84. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Adiarya, Poromedi. Universal- dementary education : Re¬ 
tting goal. Eco and Pol Weekly 29 (1 & 2), 1994,27-30. 

Laufer, Zmira and %aron, Nachman. Continuing education 
programs (CEP), an image of the fmstessions: The case of soda! 
work. Hr Edn 26(3), 1993,267-74. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION & COUNTRY STUDIES 

Aguen<mdo, Ines. Educational reform in Latin America: A 
survey of four decades. ProspwGls 22(3), 1992,3S-65. 

Altbach, nuiip G. The dUemma of change in Indian Metier 
education. Hr Edn 26(1), 1993,3-20. 

Chitnis, Suipa. Gearing a cd<mial systooi of eduaiticm to 
take in^p^^ent India towanb devdo{mMsit. Hr Edn 26(1), 

1993.21-41. 

C^ur, G L IRiimdty ehication in India. ]^<^s of Edn 
68(5), 1993,106-10. 


Ikniescu, David and Bar-Hilld, May^. To gue^ or not to 
g^ieas : A dcdsitxi-theoretic view of formula scoring. J of Ednl 
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SELECTED TITLES 
ON 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Economics Of Education 

Fiscal Policy for University Department : 
Retrospection and Prescription by M M Ansaii 
(Whh a foreword by Prof. A.M. Khusro) Rs. 500 

This book is devoted to examine the entire gamut of re¬ 
source allocation policy for development of university 
system and is a pioneering effort of significance in a 
number of ways, ft also presents a comprehensive 
analysis of costs and finance aspects of higher educa¬ 
tion and develops perspective for evolving a sound fiscal 
policjtfor the development of higher education. 

Economics of Distance Higher Education 

by M.M. Ansari Rs. 125 

The book presents an economic analysis of an impor¬ 
tant stream of education which lends a sound perspec¬ 
tive on economics of distance education, including the 
potentiality of the system in demxratising educational 
opportunities as welt as in improving the standand of 
distance teaching. 

Financing Higher Education : Sources and Uses of 
Funds of Private Colleges in Kerala by E.T. 
Mathew Rs. 110 

The study has brought out the fact that the practice of 
accepting or not accepting donations as a precondition 
tor appointment of teachers and/or admission of stu¬ 
dents does not by itself lower or raise the quality of 
higher education. 

Financial Management of Universities in India by 

Madan Mohan Sharma Rs. 185 

The book presents a comprehensive overview of finan- 
ciaf management of universities in India and probes Into 
the factors that obstruct or help in the maintenance and 
development of University Institutions of India. 


Computer For Education 

COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

FOR 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

A Design Model for Computerising University 

(in three Volumes) 

Rs. 1150 per set 

Volume One: An Overview 
Volume Two: The Indian Experience 
Volume Three: The Canadian Experience 


The Indian Team 

Saria Achuthan 
Binod C. Agrawaf 
Vimal P. Shah 

R. P. Soni 

S. R. Thakore 


The Canadian Team 

W. David Chandler 
Barbara Katfz 
Murray Knuttila 
R.Brien Maguire 
William A. Stahl 
Larry R. Symes 


Cnbk>. CONPUBCO 


)' 5S0404tf 


CONCEPT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

A ISA6. ConiiTierciai BiocK, Mohan Garden 
NE-VV DFELfl! 110059 


iiocrn ' 


P/.'O.ne; 3272187 


4788/23, Ansafi f/oaci Darya Ganj, NEW DFlHi - 11D OO; 



















MAHATMA GANDHI INSTITUTE 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Sevagrwn, Dist. Wardha, Maharashtra*442102 
ADMISSION NOTICE 

(MBBS course for the year 1994^) 

Applications are invited on prescHbed fcM'm ft>r admiS8i<»^ to MBBS oou^a starting frcKn August, 1994. 
The candidates shall be selected as per their merit In the entrance exarr^nation to be held on 2^ and 2^ May, 
1994 at Delhi. Nagpur and Hyder^d. Those \who are going to appear in Hi^ier Secondary Board 
Examination in March/Aprfi 1 994 are also eligibis to sit in the Competitive Entranoe Exan^nation. The pro^ectus 
and aji^Kcation form (with syllabus and Question papers of the last five years) can be had from the office of the 
Dean by remining Rs. 25CV- + Rs. for postal charges by money order only in favour of Dean, Mahatma QandN 
institute of Medi<^ Sdences. Sevagram, Olstt. Wardha-442102 or by cash from the Coliege counter. Cstdidates 
should write their foil adcti'ess In capiuti letters in the money order ooi^son. 

Ihe l^t date of rec^pt of ap^icaticm witi^ Entrance Exarrunation Fee of Rs. SOQ/* Is 31.3.1994 end atith an 
additfonai late fee of Be. 100/* is from 1.4.1994 to 15.4.1994. The prospectus arfo form wi be ayaii^i>(e from 20th 
January, 1994. 

ELIGIBILITY ; 

(1) The candidMes shoi^d have comfrieted 17 years of age on 31.12.94 

(2) The candidates must hava p^sed 12th Standard exantination (under 10+2 system MEharashtra i^e 
Higher Secondary Education Board) or an equiv^ent examination of any reco^ised Board or Indian 
University with En^lsh. Physics. Chemistry and Biology in one and the same attempt with minimum 50% 
marks (40% in the case SC/ST candidates). 

The aMssion is subject fo arty directions received from the Supreme Court of India/Medical Cound) of 
inc^a. 

Dr. B.C. Harinath 
t^N 


With best compliments from 

* 

Butterwortha Asia 

(Pajrt of Bead Elsevier Group) 

Our Imi^uts incliMle; 

BinWiWORTO-HEINEMANN 
BUTTERWORTH AHCHrmCTURE 
FOCAL 

JOHN WRIGirr 
NlWNii 

ByTORWORTHS LAW 


It Co. (AiltI X4C 
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(^/I book distributors 

SUPPLIERS OF: 

Scientific <S Technical Boohs, Advances, Annual Reviews, 
Serial Publications and Back-Sets of Journals. 

3923/10, Kanhaiya Nagar, 

Tri Nagar, Delhi-110035, INDIA. 

TEL: 91-11-7113126, 91-11-7235826 
FAX: 91-11-7249664, 91-11-7240313 
* Just Received Some New Boohs * 


1 . Ohrbach, K.-H. 

2. King, R.C. 

3. Gupta, I.C. 

4. Pndress, R. 

5. Spier, R.E, 

6. Coombs, J* 

7. Klein, J. 

8. Abeles, R.H. 

9. Brown, T.A. 

10. NaxsoH/ L.R. 

11. Rieger, R. 

12. Wajumder, i*.P* 

13. fioubelakis-Ang 

14. Nalr, P.K.R. 

15. Adams, C.R. 


Dictionary of Ecology, 1991. 

DM 

118.00 

; Encyclopedic Dictionary of Genetics, 1990. 

DM 

275.00 

: Dictionary of Agricultural Sciences, 1992. 

h 

490.00 

: Plant Cell Biotechnology, 1994. 

DM 

198.00 

-•Animal Cell Technology, 1994. 

£ 

100.00 

: The International Biotechnology Directory 1994. 

£ 

135.00 

: Immunology, 1991. 

£ 

26,50 

: Biochemistry, 1992. 

$ 

60.00 

: Genetics: A Molecular Approach, 2/e, 1992. 

£ 

19.95 

: Genetics: A Human Perspective, 3/e, 1992. 

$ 

29.95 

; Glossary of Genetics, 5/e, 1991. 

DM 

75.00 

; Modern Hunan Genetics, 1994. 

$ 

107.AO 

s: Morphogenesis In Plants, 1994. 

$ 

107.40 

: An Introduction to Agroforestry, 1993. 

DFL 

100.00 

: Principles of Horticulture, 2/e, 1993. 

£ 

16.50 


2. Buckingham, J. 

3. Hill, R.A. 

4. Ballantyne, B. 

5. Belovs, A. 
e. Boltt, I.H' 

7. lederherg, J* 
d. Necrae, R. 


Mewiy Jteceived 

; The Europe World Yeasr Book, 2-Voluine Set, 1993- £ 295.00 

; Dictionary of Natural Products, 7-Volume Set, 93. £ 3250.00 

; Dictionary of Steroids, 2-VoIuroe Set, 1991. £ 825.00 

: General 4 Applied Toxicology, 2-Volume Set, 1993. £ 195.00 

; The Prokaryotes, 2/e, A-Volwne Set, 1992. fo 33500.00 

; aicyclopedla of Immunology, 3-Volume Set, 1992. $ 450.00 

; Encyclopedia of Microbiology, U-Volme Set. 1992. $ 695.00 

: Encyclopedia of Food Science, Food Technology 

and Nutrition, 8-Volume Set, 1993. ^ 1500.00 

* Prices are Subject to Change Without Notice 

* Best aid Prompt Servic es Guaranted _ _ 










Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 


Name of the Publication Price 

(Rs.) 

SIKH RELIGION, HISTORY & PHILOSOPHY 

Guru Nanak’s Japuji (By G S Raiitihawa) 60.00 

The B-4() Janam Sakhi (Translated by Dr W H McLeod) 60.00 

The Ballad of God and Man (by Sohan Singh) 34.00 

Golden Temple : Past and Present (by Dr Madanjit Kaur) 80.00 

Sikh Concept of the Divine (Ed. Prof Pritani Singh) 48.00 

B-40 Janain Sakhi Guru Baba Nanak Paintings (by Dr S S Hans) 500.00 

Civil and Military Affairs of Maharaja Ranjil Singh 

(by Dr J S Grewal & Dr Indii Banga) 1.50.00 

Law of Religious ln.stitution-Sikh Gurdwaras (by Dr Kashmir Singh) 160.00 

Parashara Prashna (Baisakhi of Guru Gobind Singh) 

(by Sirdar Kapur Singh) Ed : Dr Piar Singh ^ Dr Madanjit Kaur 120.00 

Guru Nanak & His Teachings Ed; Dr Madanjit Kaur 130.00 

Guru Nanak’s Life and Thought 
(selected works of Sirdar Kapur Singh-II) 

Ed : Dr Manjit Kaur and Dr Piar Singh 1(X).00 

Guru Arjan and His Sukhmani 
(Selected works of Sirdar Kapur Singh-I) 

Ed : Dr Piar Singh 120.01) 

Sikhism for Modern Man 
(by Sirdar Kapur Singh) 

Ed : Dr Madanjit Kaur & Dr Piar Singh HK).00 

An Idea of Sikhism (by Dr S S Sagar) 80.(K) 

Historian’s Punjab (by Dr .1 S Grcwal) .30.<K} 

Early Nineteenth Century Punjab (by Dr J S firewal Dr Indu Banga) 25.(M} 

Letters of Udham Singh (by Dr J S Grewal & Dr H K Puri) 25.00 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His Times 

(by Dr j S Grewal Sc Dr Indu Banga) 38.60 

Panjabis in New Zealand (by Dr W H Mcleod) 70.(K) 

Painter of the Divine : Sobha Singh (Ed : Dr Madanjit Kaur) 150.(K) 

(iadar Movement I Revised Edition) (In' Dr H K Puri) 200.00 


^ For further details please contact: 


Shri Jagjit Singh Walia 
Director 

Press & Publication Department 
Guru Nanak Dev University 
Amritsar 143 005 (Punjab) 
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Surjeet Publications 

7-IC, Kolhapur ■ 110007 Post Box 2157 Phones: 2914746^ 2914174 

FAX: 2910475 Cabk-TEXTBOOKS, Telex 31-78101 ASIA IN 

SOME INDESPESIBLE BOOKS 


EDIKiATlON 

—■B4TMim^ucs of EdacatioB 
IwDr H. N. Sharma 295.00 

-->E»ncatioMl PiQKhologjr 

hyDr.RJf.Skarma 295.00 

—SAool OrgoahotkHi »d M«u§cmettl 

i>r. OX Bhatia & BH. Ahuja 295.00 

•^ffiitory of Mo4«ni Education 
fyDr.kx.BhadaBiB^.Afmia 295.00 

-4Medeni ladtaa Edacatioa aid 
itsPr^laas 

by Dr. RX. Bhatia BJ>f. Ahuja 295.00 

-^PiydKiloifkid FoondaOoBi of Edncatioa 
by Dr. Rjf. Sharma 295.00 

l^aty —iPrt4ilwni«4EJ«ccik>»h> bdia 


byDr.RJf. Sharma 
--FfcBoMnlikal and SocMogica} 
BadaoTEdMaUM 
fy Dr. RJf. SiMriRO 
Mcthodoloijr Edttcatioaal Rcaeardi 
by Dr. RJf. Sharma 
—Aivamoid EdnealieBa] P^dbolosy 
by Dr. RJi. Sharma 


150.00 


295.00 

295.00 

395.00 


SPORTS /PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
--PhydoUEdncatiMiBHi Sports ia a 295.00 
CKaaiihg Sods^ 
by WiHam H. Fraeman 
—Practical Mnanirnaiialii for ETalaailoB 
laPhyMEdacatioa 495.00 

by Barry L.Johiaon St Jodi S^soH 
—FrtiHds of Eiar^ Pfcyrioiagy 495.00 

by harry G.^tnm 

—Pi M ch<4aa> ia8pwt« Mctlwds and 495.00 


^ Richard M^Stwm 

—Poy<h^ofCaackh« 495.00 

by Jack H. LieureifynB: Judy Blacker 
—rtawii A Ufsthwe cssnaiitaBCBt >2ad 
Edataia 

by David K.MiUer ST Earl Allien 195.00 

—TaadUag Gyauuattcs Skills U> Moi and 

byPM&s Cooper A Millaa Tnka 295.00 

—Taad^ Aqaate (Swfa«JB«) 

John A. 4c Robert D. CUi}^29$ .00 
—Taadtoia Wadaifaiiaa 

by Ralph B.Balkm 195.00 

-^TaachfamSoccar (Feolbalb 

by lililSam Thomson 195.00 

—TcadkiatTaaait 

by Rick Chavez A Louis ffeider 195.00 

—TaachtogVoHcykaH 

by Richard Cox 195.00 

—Tcadk^ SaftiwI 

^N.Sasaa WkMon ALiniaHall 195.00 

—^^^^l^arlwaiMl AlkcIcUc 

ktceris B. MitUon 495.00 

—Y«fa la {fiaAiScrhiCiirrt 

byYotdRMtaaU.ibUul 295.00 

— Pr aaa jua ia fee H a attli 

byYogaRatnaHJCXaul 295.00 

—Y«tiAtaaB|lBrEvMT«w 

byYogaBataaHJUCaid 295.00 


195.00 

195.00 

195.00 

195.00 

195.00 


495.00 

295.00 

295.00 

295.00 


MAlMGBHDrTAD^ONlSlIU'nON 
—Maaa^aMBl: A Medan Approach 

iKMattinKStarr 395.00 


—PcrsoBiid ManagencBl and 
ladiBtrial R^Ihhu 
( irilb nadd! refereacc to 
bySJtChatlerjee 395.00 

*-MsnaataMrt oTPubBc EnUrprise- 
ladEfitioB (wkk qicdd r^roicc to 
ladia) 

by SJK.Ckatte>yee 495.00 

—BsudfibgMsBagcaurt 

bvJamesBBGcdy 350.00 

—Ntodna Panouid MaBagcmnt 

by Sexion Adams A kddaide Griffin 395.00 
—ProdactioB lavsntory Systsaos- 3rd 

byEhvoodSBuffaAJtJr^GMUler 495.00 
—Cagaabatjcaial Dcfaavioiir-3rd EditioB 
by Joe Kelly 450.00 

—fAgaaisatiMud BckaviiNB'and 
Pcrstauid fty^fdogy 
byKjaauA}fWexl^AAndgiphA.Yulk 45000 
—Public RelBtiQCB-9tb Edit^ 

byHFrazierMoore&FrankBJCah^ 495.00 
—MolioB and Hbk Sludy*7tk Ei^oa, 
by Benjamin W. Nid)el 495.00 

—Practical Huosaa R«latioiis>2ad Editioa 
by Robert M. Fulmer 495.00 

>-4BdlUn Public flnauc* and Facaudal 
AAniaistraliQB 

byS.S.Mookerjee 395.00 

—D mk q Mu a a t Ad M iB i stn niae 
(with spacfai rtfersuct to India) 
by S.K. Ckatterjee 395.00 

AihainhtradTC Theory 
bySJC.Chatterjee 295.00 

—ladiaa AdBbdstmtkHS 

bySJC. ChaUerjee 295.00 

—*l>fr4«w ofCeauicrcr (OUactlvs Type) 
^SS. Chhabra 195.00 

—Murketiaf Mauagaoicat 

by ES.%rayantt A P.CX Rao 195.00 

PHILOSOPHY 

—Test Book of Lo|^ 

by A. WoV 150.00 

—lalroductkai to PhSosophy 

by Dr.G.TW. Patrick 295.00 

—Ovtrvfewflf FbHoaepliy (C^cctival^) 
by Dr. Ram Sharma 3^.00 

—litotao Metaphysics aad E^pistmology 
by Dr. RX. Sharma 295.00 

—Wcatcra ModqdiysicaaBd Epistsanotoo' 
by Dr. Rjf. Sharma 295.00 


—Socio-Poliliad RiSoseidiy 
by Dr. RJf. Sharma 
—Philosophy of Rehgicn 
by Dr. RJf-Sharma 
~liidUn Ethics 
by Dr. RJf. Sharma 
—latooductioD to Ef&ics 
by Dr. Rjf-Sharma 
—fauliaa HiHosophy 
by Dr. RJf.Siarma 

SOCIOLOGY 
—Hunaa Society 
byKin^ty Davis 
—Sociology 

by Morris Gituherg 
—Ihoonr aod I^scUce hi Socid 
itoscardr-lurf Editioa 
by Dr. Hans Raj 
—IntroductioB to Sociology 
(wbh Objective Questkau) 
by Dr. Hans Raj 


195.00 

295.00 

295.00 

295.00 

295.00 


395.00 

150.00 


295.00 


295.00 


395.00 


—Geaera) Social^- Aa Overview 

by Dr. Rjf. Sharma 295.00 

—Urbau Sociology 

by Dr. Rjf. Sharma 295.00 

—Labour IVcAIobk and Sodat Wdfare 
and SecurUy 

by Dr. R.N. Sharma 295.00 

—Sodal Duor^aidzalioa 

by Dr. RJf. ^usrma 295.00 

—Crhniadogy and Peaol<^ 

by Dr. R. N. Sharma 295.00 

—Rural Sodology 

by Dr. Hans Raj 395.00, 

JOURNALISM 

—Uieory and Practice of Jownalisai 
bySJf Ahuja 395.00 

—Princqilcs and TedbniqiKs at JawndtsiB 
by BJf. Ahuja A S.S. Chhabra 395.00 

—^Newqiapcr Organisation and 
Management-Sth Edition 
by Herbert Lee Williams 395.00 

—^NewswriUng aad Rcpcnling 

by James M. Neal A SuzarmeSBnrwn295.00 
—Beyond the Factst A Guide to the Art of 
Feature Writing 

by Louis Alexander 295.00 

—Reality on Reelu How to make 
Documntarics 

byAfiixIVblvertoi) 295.00 

—Public RdattMtt4Nh EdMmi 

byHJFrmierMocreand-FrankB. Aabtpa 495.00 
—Audio Visual Jounudism 

by BJf. Ahuja 395.00 

—llist<iryofPrtM,Pi^LawsaBd 
C^munkatiotts 

by BN. Ahuja 395.00 

—Hktoryef In^aa Press Laws wad 
Conunnnicalions 

byBN.Ahuja 295.00 

->^vcrtis^ aad Public R t ietions 

by BN. Ahuja A SS. Chhabra 395.00 

—Edhhig 

by Bn Ahuja A SB.CUutbra 

—AdvertWng 

by BNAhuja A SB. Chhabra 395.00 

—PabikRelalionsb 

yBN. Ahuja A SS.Chhabra 250.00 

—News Reportiag 

by BN. Ahuja A S.S. Chhabra 150.00 

-^onunuukation 

by BN. Ahuja A 5.5 Chhabra 395.00 

—DevdkqMueut Communication 

fi.N. A^/a 4c 5.5. Cb/iabni 395.00 


295.00 


395.00 


395.00 


295.00 

395.00 


395.00 

250.00 

150.00 

395.00 


395.00 


PSYCHOLOGY/SEl>F.IMPROVEMENT 
—^TkandcrerTlrainuigforthe Mental 
Retardate 

liy Dr AniiM Sen 150.00 

'-^ontenqMUwry Tbenies and Systms in 
Psychol^ 

^BenjartunB. Wohnan 495.00 

—Foundations <4 Behavioural Researdi 

by Fred N. Kerlinger 495.00 

—CUid PsydK4agy-2nd Editioa 

byG.G.Thomson 395 

—Fottodalioas d* Psychology 

Dr. RN. Sharma 395-(X) 

—Piychologjrt issues and Applkatioos 

by Dr. RN. Sharma 395 .(X) 

—Bask Statistiod Cem^pto 

by Albert E.Bartz i95.W 









CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HIMACHAt PRADESH 
UNIVERSITY 
RECRUITMENT BRANCH' 
$HIMLA-5 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 2/94. 

Applicaticms are invited (on pre¬ 
scribed form) for the following teaching 
posts so as to reach the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar. Recruitment Branch, H.P. UnivCT- 
sity, ShimIa-171005, alongwith a crossed 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. ^/- (Rs. 5/- for 
SC/ST) payable to the Finance Officer, 
HPU by March 8,1994: 

I. PROFESSORS (Pay Scale ; 
Rs. 4500-7300) in the following subjects of 
Teaching Depits. 

Business Management - 2 (1 Plan), 
Sociology - 1 (Plan), Political Science - 2, 
Hindi • 3 (Socialisation in Translation-l, 
General - 2 out of which one b leave va¬ 
cancy for abotd 2 years). Law -1, Econom¬ 
ics -1 (leave >^cancy for about 1 ^ar). 

H. READERS (Pay Scale ; Rs. 3700- 
57(M)) in the foUowingsubjectsof Teaching 
D^tts. 

Computer Science - 3 (Plan posts), 
Joumaliam & Mass Communication - 2 
(Plan posts, one regular and one leave va¬ 
cancy for about 2 years), Tourism Admini¬ 
stration -1 (Plan), Yoga -1 (Plan), Mathe¬ 
matics • 1 (Plan), Physics • 2 (One in Ex¬ 
perimental Electronics, Sc^id State Physics 
or Material Sd^ce), Statistics - 1, Busi¬ 
ness Management -1, Hindi -1 (Spedaii- 
sadon in Tran5lati<m). 

ii) For Directorate of Correspon¬ 
dence Courses: 

Histoiy-1, Sanskrit-1. 

nr. LECTURERS (Pay Scale : 
Rs. 2200-4000) in the folbwing subjects of 
Teaching Deptte. 

a) French-1, Tourism Administra¬ 
tion-!, Botany-1, Polymer Chemistry-1, 
History-1, Law-1, Psychology-1 Zoology- 
1, Education-l, Political Sciencc-1, Yoga-1 
(leave vacancy for about 1 year), Aca¬ 
demic Staff Cotlege-1. 

b) Following posts of Lecturers are 
reserved for Scheduled Castes Candid ates: 

English -1 (leave vacancy for about 1 
1 /2 years). Tourism Adminislration-l, In¬ 
organic Chemistry-I, Law-l, Education-l, 
Computer Sdcnce-1, Mathematics -1, 
Physics-1, Political Science-!. 

ii) For Directorate of CcOTCspon- 
dence Courses: 

Sociolo^-l, Commerce-2 (One post 
is reserved for S.C.) 
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iii) For H.P. University Evening Col¬ 
lege, Shimla: Public Administration-1. 

IV. PRINCIPAl, H.P. UNIVERSITY 
EVENING COLLEGE, SHIMLA-1. 

(Pay Scale :Rs. 3700-5700). 

The qualifications for the above mo)- 
Honed posts will be made available with 
the ajplicaHon form. 

Candidates already in service ^otjld 
send their applicatiems through proper 
channel An advance copy, howev^, may 
be sent direct. 

Candidates called for interview will 
have to come to the place of the interview 
at their own expenses and bring with them 
their original research papers, degrees and 
certificates etc. for verification. 

The Umver«ty reserves the right to 
fin up or not to fill up the post/s or to call 
only suitable candidates for interview. 
The number of posts likely to be filled may 
vary. 

Application form alongwith detailed 
qualifications and other conditions can be 
bbtained from he Assistant Registrar, Re- 
cniftTnent Branch, H.P. University, 
Shimla-171005, personally on payment of 
Rs. 5/- or by making a written request to 
him accompanied by self-addressed enve¬ 
lope of 23 X 10 cms. with postage stamps 
affixed worth Rs. 2/- and a postal order of 
Rs. 5/' drawn in favour of Finance Officer, 
HPU. Shimla. 

Note : (i) Applications received on 
plain paper, applications not in omfor- 
mity with the requirements as specified in 
the applicaHon form and applications re¬ 
ceive after the last date will not be enter¬ 
tained and no correspondence wiD be en¬ 
tertained in this regard. 

(ii) A person applying for more than 
one pK»t should send a separate applica¬ 
tion for each post. 

(iii) Persons who have applied earlier 

in response to Advt. No. 6/91, dated 
3.12.91 for Lecturer in Soddogy for 
D.CC, Advt. No. 2/92, dated 17.7.92 for 
Professors in Sociology, Hindi (General), 
Law, Readers in Yoga, Business Admn/ 
Management for teaching Deptts, History 
and Sanskrit for D.CC, Lectureis in Bot¬ 
any, Chemistry Histeny, Law, Psychology, 
Zoology for teaching Deptts. Lecture in 
Public AdministraHon for H.P.U.Evcning 
College, Shimla, Advt. No, 3/92, dated 
21.10.92 for Professors in Man¬ 

agement, Political Sdence, Readm in 
Mathematics, Physics, Statistics, Lecturers 


in Political Science, Yoga (L.V,) ior teach¬ 
ing Deptts Lecturer tn Ccmunercs for DCC 
and Lecturer in Academic Staff College, 
need not to apply again. However, they 
may send additional informations, if any. 


A.R. Chauhan 
REGISTRAR 


BHAVNAGAR UNIVERSITY 

NOTIFICATION NO. zm 

Applications are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts in the prescribed forms which 
can be (Stained from the University Office 
by sending (Non-refundab!e) fees of 
Rs. 25/- (Rupees twenty five only) for the 
gmeral category and Rs. 12.50 (Rupees 
twelve and palse fifty cmly) for the SC/ST 
candidates, by Crossed Demand Draft in 
faw)ur of "Registrar, Bhavnagar Univer¬ 
sity, %a vnagar or by depositing cash dur¬ 
ing office houn i .c. ^m 11-00 a jn. to 2-00 
p.m. on working days. Applications with 
full details and enclosures should reach the 
undersigned on or before 28-2-1994. 

For M.B.A. (Master of Business Ad¬ 
ministration) : 

1. Professor 1 

2. Reader 2 

3. Lecture 3 

For M.CA. (Master of Computer 
Applications): 

1. Professor 1 

2. Reader 1 

3. Lecturer 1 

4. Programmer 1 

1. Qualifications : As per U.G.C/ 
University Norms. Detail will be pro¬ 
vided with the af^licatien form. 

2. Preference will be given to (SC/ST 
candidates) for these posts if other aca¬ 
demic aspects are equal. 

3. Pay Scales: 

Professors : 4500-7300 

Reader ; 3700-5700 

Lecturer 2200-4000 

Programmer : 2200-4000 

4. Candidates alr^y in service must 
ap^y through their present empbyers. 

D.A. Vaishnav 
REGISTRAR 
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Date: 19-1-1994 


GULBARGA UNIVERSITY, GULBARGA 

NO, GUG;aDM-I/93-94/11829 

NOTIFICATION 

Aquations to Ihe F^bed form in (Eight Sets) are invited from qualUied candi- 
dates of Indian nationabty for the following teaching posts in various P G Departments 
of this Uraversity. -nte applications together with necessary documents should reach the 
University, Gulbarga-585106 by Registered Post on or before 7th 
MARCH 1994. Incomplete applications and applications received after the due dale will 
not be entertained. The details of posts are as under : 


SI. Name of the post 
No. & Scale of pay 


Department 


Backlog Current 
Vacancies Vacancies. 

SC ST 


1. PROFESSOR: 

Kannada 


01 


4500-150-5700- 

English 

01 



200-7300. 

Mathematics 

01 

01 

01 CM 


(1 Comp. Science, 1 MCA) 

_ 

^ .• 

01 Gr.A 


Geology 



01 SC 





01 ST 


Pol. Science 



01 Single Post (UR) 


MS.W. 



01 Single Post " 


History 



01 Single Post " 


Law 



01 Single Post " 


Zoology 

- - 


01 Singio Post " 


Education 

- - 


01 Single Post " 


Urdu 



01 Single Post " 


Sociology 



01 Single Post " 


M.B.A. 


- 

01 Single Post " 


Bio-Tochnology 



01 Single Post " 


Statistics 

.. 

. - 

01 Singio Post " 

2. READER; 

Kannada 


01 


3700-125-4700- 

English 

01 

* • 


150-5700, 

Chemistry 

02 

01 

01 -Group A 


(Specialisation - Organic, Analytical 

, Bio-Chemistry & Physical) 


Microbiology 

01 

- - 

01 ST 


Botany 

01 

- - 

01 ST 


Pol.Sdence 

• « 

• • 

01 ST 


Commerce 

• » 

« . 

01 ST 


Appl Electronics 

* » 

.. 

01 ST 


Urdu 



01 Single Post (UR) 


Marathi 

. • 


01 Singio Post " 


Sociology 



01 Singio Post " 


Sanskrit 



01 Single Past " 


M.5.W. 

. . 

m % 

01 Single Post. " 


Lib,& Infr. Sci,, 



01 Singio Post " 


Mathematics (1 Comp. Science 


01 

01 Group A 


& 1 MCA) 



01 Croup B 

3. LECTURER: 

English 


01 

01 Croup A 

Rs 2200-4000 




01 (JroupB 


Commerce 


01 

01 Group A 


Microbiology 


01 



Geology 





(1 Mcch. Engg) 

01 

01 

0l Croup A 


(1 Elect. Engg) 



0] Group B 


(1 Appbed Geophysics) 





(I Mathematics) 





Pol. Science 

- - 

01 



Hindi 



0l Croup A 


Marathi 

- 

01 



Bio-Chemistry 

01 

01 

0l Croup A 


Physics 


01 

01 -SC 





01 Group A 


Appl. Electronics 



0l Group A 





01 -SC 





Ol Group B 


Statistics 

01 




Mathematics (MCA) 


01 

Ol Group A 





01 Group B 


Sodoloev 



01 -SC 


QUALIFICATIONS 

The Minimum Qualifications pre¬ 
scribed for the above posts are as per UGC 
norms viz. 

1. PROFESSOR: 

/ 

An eminent Scholar with published 
work of high quality actively engaged in 
research with 10 years of experience in 
postgraduate teaching and/or research at 
the University/National level Institutions, 
including experience or guiding research 
at doctoral level. 


OR 

An outstanding scholar with estab¬ 
lished reputation who has made signifi¬ 
cant contribution to knowledge. 

2. READER I 

Good academic record with a Doc¬ 
toral Degree or equivalent published 
work. Candidates from outside the Uni¬ 
versity syslOTi in addition shall also pos¬ 
sess atleast 55% marks or an equivalent 
grade at the Master's degree level. 

Eight years experience of teadiing 
and/or, research including upto 3 years 
for research degrees and has made some 
mark in the areas of scholarship as evi¬ 
denced by quality of publications, contri¬ 
bution to educational renovation, design 
of new courses and curricula. 

3. LECTURER : 

A Good Academic Record with 
atleast 55% marks or an equivalent grade 
at Master's Degree level in the relevant 
subject from an Indian University or an 
equivalent Degree from a foreign Univer¬ 
sity. The candidates should have passed 
the Eligibility Test conducted by the 
U.G.C. or C5IR or Similar Test of State 
Level NET. Candidates who have applied 
for NET Examination may also apply but 
they should produa the proof of having 
passed the Test before the date of inter¬ 
view. However candidates who have sub¬ 
mitted Ph.D thesis upto 31.12.1993 and 
candidates who have done M.Phil upto 
31.12.1992 are exempted from passing the 
NET 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 

NOTE ; The University reserves the 
right to fill or not to fill any or all of the 
advertised posts. 

1. The prescribed application forms 
can be had from the Registrar, Gulbarga 
University, Gulbarga-585106 on produc¬ 
tion of Bank Challan for having paid 
Rs. 50.00 in the State Bank of Hyderabad, 
University CampiK Branch, Gulbarga. 
(Rs 25.00 for SC/ST Students). 

2. Outstation candidates desirous of 
obtaining application forms by post 
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should send Crossed Bank Demand Draft 
of requisite foe drawn in favour of the fi¬ 
nance Officer, Gulbarga University, Gul- 
barga with a requisition and self ad¬ 
dressed cover measuring 6" x 12" duly af¬ 
fixing postal stamp of Rs. 10.00. 

3. Copies of publication and true cop¬ 
ies of tcstimonials/certificatcs/marks 
cards should be enclosed in eight sots, 
which will not be returned. Those who arc 
in employment should send their applica¬ 
tions through their present employer. 

4. Reservations have been made in 
aca>rdan(^ wilh the Government Orders 
issued from time to time and also in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of the Karna¬ 
taka State Universities Act, 1976. Appli¬ 


cants claiming the benefit of reservation 
shall enclose the certificate issued by the 
competent authority not older than one 
year. 

5. Persons below 18 years of age and 
above 60 yeare need not apply. 

6. No TA/DA will bo paid to the ap¬ 
plicants cither for attending interview or 
for joining the .service, if .selected. 

7. Candidates selected should be pre¬ 
pared to work anywhere in Gulbarjp Uni¬ 
versity jurisdiction. 

8. Canvassing directly or indirectly 
will disqualify the candidature. 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALICUT 

No : GA n/CT/2871/92 Dated; 15th January. 1994 

NOTIFICATION 


Applications in the proscribed form are invited from eligible candidates for ap- 
pointmcHnt to the teaching positions in the Institute of Foreign Languages, Palayad 
Campus, Thalassery, University of Calicut. 


51. 

No. 

Category 

No. of 
posts 


Nature of 
vacancy 

ReservalionI 
Open competition 

Area of 
speciolisalition 

t 

Professor Ir 

1 2 

■ 7. 

Permanent 

r 1. Open 

Nil 


English 


. 2. 

Permanent 

L >. SC/ST 

Criticism* 

2. 

Reader in 

1 


Permanent 

SC/ST 



English 






3. 

Lecturer in 

2 

ri. 

Permanent 

r }. Miwlim 



English 


L 2. 

Permanent 

i i. Open 



■* Candidates belonging to the S.C./S.T. Communities who do not have the required 
area of specialisation may also apply for the post of Professor reserved for SC/ST; in case 
such candidates are selected they should undergo training/coursc of study in the area of 
specialisation specified for the period as may be proscribed by the University. 


5. Relaxation in remittance of the 
cost of application form: 

(ilCandidates belonging to SC/ST 
communities, physically handicapped; 
and Ex-s«vic€mta\ eligible for pension are 
exempted from remitting the cost of appli¬ 
cation forni; provided, they produce nec¬ 
essary certificate to prove their eligibility 
along wilh requisition for application 
forms. 

(ii) Employed candidates bdonging 
to SC/ST communities should remit 
Rs. 15/- towards cc«it of application form, 
provided they produce community certifi¬ 
cate from the competent authority. 

6. Mode of remittances ; 

i> Candidates from outside Kerala 
State ; By Indian Postal Order in favour of 
the Finance Officer, University of Calicut, 
payable at Tcnhipalam. 

ii) Candidate from within the state 
should credit their remittance to the Hoad 
of Accoxint; 

a) 8443-00-106-CUF : For Treasuries 
In Malappuram District. 

b) 8658-102-96-f B.CUS : For Tieasur- 
tos in other I!)istrict8. 

c) No. II Current Accountof the Fi¬ 
nance Officer, at the S.B.T,, Tcnhipalam 
(Iranch: Formaldng remittances at Calicut 
University Campus 

7. Age limit, qualifications, etc, for 
each pjost are as prescribed in the detailed 
notification, which will be issued along 
with the application form. 

8. The last date for receipt of the ap¬ 
plication completed in all respects, by the 
undersigned in the University Office is 
28-02-1994. 


2. Scale of pay 

ftofessor : Ks. 4500 - 7300 

Reader : Rs. 3700 - 5700 

Lecturer ; Rs. 2200 - 4000 

3. Qualifications ; As per the Calicut 
University Regulations as amended on 
14-05-7992. 

4. How to apply : Candidates are re¬ 
quired to apply in the prescribed applica¬ 
tion form, whidt can be obtained from the 
und^igned on requisition by remitting 
Rs. 100/- towards the cost of application 


form, along with a seif addressed stamped 
(stamps worth Ks. 10/-) envelope of size 
25 X 12 c.m. 

Candidates from abroad may apply 
on plain paper indicating the post applied 
for, along wilh the copies of certificates/ 
doaiments in proof of their qualifications, 
age, experience, etc. by remitting an appli- 
cation free of R.s. 250/- by Demand Draft 
in favtnir of the Finance Officer, Univer¬ 
sity of Calicut, Tcnhipalam and they will 
be allowed to submit their applications 15 
days past the last date of reedpt of appli¬ 
cation. 


Frof.T.K. Ummer 
REGISTRAR 


/A 
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RANI DURGAVATI 
VISHWAVIDYAIAYA 

lABALFUR 

No.E9lt/94^107 
Jabalpur, dated 22 Jan. *94 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications in the prescribed form 
(in 8 copies) are invited for the following 
pcets of University Teaching D^rtments 
so as to reach the undersigned on or before 
24 Feb. 1994. 

1. Professor > One each for- 

(i) BiO'Sdencc "MSc, Ht.D. Botany 
with spedalization in Biotechnology/Im' 
munology/Mokcular Biology)." 

(ii) Economics - General. 

2. Reader - One eadi for* 

(i) Statistics Department of System 
Science and Statistics with Spedalization 
in "Sampling Techniques/Inference." 

(Ii) Physical Education * (i) M.P.Ed. 
with at least 55% marks, (ii) M.Phil or 
Ph D. in Physical Education, (iii) At Iwsl 
five years of teaching experience of Post¬ 
graduate dasses, (iv) Administrative ex¬ 
perience with knovviedge of organising 
sports activities. 

3. Lecturer > One eadi for * 

(i) Tribal Studies "M.A. in Geogra¬ 
phy/Anthropology with Ph. D. in any as¬ 
pect of Tribal Studios and field experience 
of tribal habitats.." 

(ii) Hindi - Advanced research on 
"Katha Sahilya"' (Fiction). 

RcservatitMt for SC/ST candidates as 
per rules of U.G.C. The minimum essential 
qualifications and pay scales for these 
posts are exactly the same as are pre¬ 
scribed by the Univwsity Grants Commis¬ 
sion. The prescribed af^lication forms (in 
8 copies) together with details of qualifica¬ 
tions, spedalization etc. can be obtained 
from the und«9igned on payment of 
Rs. 23 /- in person or by sending a Account 
payee Bank Draft of Rs. 25/- payable to the 
Registrar, Rani Durgavali Vishwav- 
idyalaya, Jabalpur. Those who wish to get 
the aju^lication forms by Registered Post 
should also send an additional amount of 
R.S. to/- throu^ Bank Draft. Die Univer¬ 
sity reserves the right to fill in or not to fill 
in any post and also to cal! any candidate 
for interview. Number of posts may be re¬ 
duced or increased. 


N.P. Shrivastava 
REGISTRAR 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 

HYOERABAD-500 007. (A.P.) 

ADVERTISEMENT No. 1/94 Dated: 28tti Jam. 1994. 

AppiicaBons In flie prescribed form together witti the regtshatiwi fee of Rs. 10/- 
payable through l.P.O./Oemand Draft onfy ^.O. is not aoceptaNe) drawn in 
favour of ttio Registrar. OU are Invited lor fte following posts In the University 
service so as to reach the undersigned In person or by post on or before 28th 
February, 1994. 


Department 


Prof. Reader Lect 


GROUP-1 
Kannada 
Philosophy 
Telugu 

Commerce - PGC MahsftHJbnagar 
PGC Natgonda 
Public Administration 
Political Science 

PGC Mahabubnagar 

GROUP - II 
Genetics 
Microbiology 
Zoology 

GROUP-Ut 

10. Electronic & Communicafion Engineering 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 
9. 


Pay Scales; Professor Rs. 4500-7300 
Reader Ra. 3700-5700 

Lechirer Rs. 2200-4000 

Age : * Professor • Not more than 50 years 
Reader - Not more ftian 40 years 
Lecturer - Not more than 35 years 

Reservations : 15%, 7 1/2% and 25% reservations are made for the candi¬ 
dates b^onging to SC, ST & BC respectively as per roster system for ftte posts of 
Readers and Lecturers only. 
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'Note 


Note ; 1 ] The details of general conditions are supplied to the candidates along- 
with the application form and all the caidklates are requested to note 
that they are strictly bound by the said conditions; and 
The University resen/es ftie right to itself to increase or decrease the 
numb^ of posts and filling up of any of ttie vacancies depends on 
exigencies of teaching work. 

Age limit does not ap^ to the empk^ees of this University; 

Relaxation in age to tie extent of five years sh^l be gr^mted to tw 
candidates belonging to Sdieduled Castes, Schedu^ Tribes and 
Backward Classes; & 

Relaxation in age to the extent of five years shaR be grsmted to toe 
teachers who have put In atleast five ^ars of service In any of toe 
Colleges affiliated to the Osmania Untvwsity. 

Application forms with full details regarding the ^IHlcations, pay scales and 
age etc., can be had from the Director. Department of Press 4 PuWica- 

tions, Osmania University on payment erf Rs. 10/- in person or by sending an 
I.P.O./Demand Draft together with postal charges made pi^abte to the Director 
and by sending a self-addressed envelope of 14.5 ems x 28.5 cms. 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


A*A Periodical SubscriiiSion 
Agency (P) Ltd. 0-3 

Affiliated East West 

Press Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi 52 

Ahuja Book Company, New Delhi 174 

Anna University, Madras 97 

Arya Book Depot, New Delhi 222 

Association of Indian^Universities 110,208 

BPS Publications, New Delhi 114 

Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 178 

Bharathkfasan University, Tiruchirapalii 171 

Bhavnagar University. Bhavnagar 232 

Bureau of Indian Standards, New Delhi 210,211 

Butterworths, New Delhi 229 

Central News Agency 

Private Limited, New Delhi 9 

Concept Publishirig Company, New Delhi 227 

Council of Scientific & 

Industrial Research, New Delhi 70 

Crest Publishing House, New Delhi 16 

0 K Publishers 

Plslrtoutofs (P) Ltd., New Delhi 36 

Deep & Deep Publications, New Delhi C-2,196 

Ohanpat Rat & Sons, Delhi 212 

Dr B R An^jer^ar 

Open University, Hyderabad 74 

Gandhigram Rural Institute, Gandhigram 86 

Global Books & 

Subscr^tion Services, New Delhi 221 

Govind Ballabh Pant University 
of Agriculture & Tedmcrfogy, Pantnagar 172 

Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmecfebad 48 

Gutoarga University, Gutoarga 233 

Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 230 

Heritage Publishers, New Delhi 168 

t 

Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla 232 

India Book Distributors. New Delhi 209 

Indian Institute of Pub^c 
Administration, New Delhi 22Z 

Jaico Publishing House, Son^ay 10 

Jagmander Book Agency, New Delhi 

LaT^ Kgfia Akademi, New Delhi 164 


Litiico, Delhi 138 

Mahatma Gandhi Institute 
of Medical Sciences, Sevagram 2^ 

Mass Communkjaiion Research Centre, 

New Delhi 184 

N R Book Distnlsutofs. Delhi 229 

Narosa Publishing House, New Delhi 64 

National Dairy Research Institute, Kama) 154 

Navchetan Printers, New Delhi 195 

North Bengal University, Darjeeling 116 

Osmania University. Hyderg^d 235 

Oxford and Cambridge Society 
of India, New Delhi 47 

Oxford University Press, New Delhi 39 

Prentice Hall of India 

Private Limited. New Delhi 106 

Rani Durgawati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 235 
Research© Periodicals 

Organisations, New Delhi C-4 

Samkaleen Prakashan, New Delhi 92 

Shankar’s Book Agency Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi 40 
Shivaji University, Kolhapur 56 

S R Technico (Book House), New Delhi 158 

Sri Padmavathi Mahita 

Vishwavidyalayam, Tirupati 144 

Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati 134 

Surje^ Publicatbns. Delhi 231 

Tamil Nadu Veterinary and 
Animal Sciences Universe, Madras 42 

Tata McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company Limited, New Delhi* 20 

Telu^ University, Hyderabad 80 

Today & Tomorrow’s Printers & 

Publishefs, New Delhi 73 

Universal Book Traders, Delhi 200 

Universal Si4>sci^ion Agerx:y 
Private Limited, New Delhi 148 

University erf Calicut, Caficut ^ 

Urfiversity of I^hi, Delhi 184 

University of Lud^TOw, Lucknow 128 
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THE OME NIAAAE 

J OF AN UPCOMING DEPENDABLE HOUSE FOR 
SUBSCRIPTION OF JOURNALS 


*7^en.e id. SetCm om 
am. ^acCiitied 
Oci-t d&tifice id eddmt 



"We* te -fimud ta pmdent dun- p>tedtia£o«d. cdtledtioHd 9^ edi 


\ 47-A, Naharpun Sector-7 

L / Rohini, Delhi-110085 


Tel. : 7272304, 7260053 
FAX: 7276256 







RESEARCHCO 


RESEARCHCO 


BOOK 

CENTRE 


11 ^ 


as^ 


A house of World Wide 
Collections of books & serial 
publications of more than 350 
internationai reputed publishers. 


RESEARCHC* 

\\ 969 ^-- 


PERIODICALS 

ORGANISATION 


India’s largest stockists & 
suppliers of internationaiiy 
reputed scientific research 
journals 


We ’ re celebrating cur Silver Jubilee gear 
(1969 -' 94). We ’ re prvud tv presen t vur 
prestigevus cvttectivus cm alt subjects. 
BvvHs.... Encyclvpaeclia.... Jvurnats.... 
BacH-vvlumes .... Serial Pubticativus ... . 
Micrvfitms .... Micrcjisctie .... 

There ’ s a wealth vf matiriai fvr your 
library .... great vr small.... professivuat 

or uvn-professivnal. 
whatever it is ! 




If you’d like more information about our 

services ...OR 
If you’re ready to order 
We ’ll be happy to take the order by: 

PHONE : 5781565, 6781566 
FAX: 91-11-5781561 
MAIL : 25-B/2, NEWROHTAK ROAD 
(NEAR LIBERTY CINEMA) 

NEW DELHI-110005, INDIA 
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